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An oveRview of 
PL/m PROGRAiiiminG 



WHAT 



IS VL/m 



PL/M is a programming language for expressing procedures in a wide variety of 
systems jand applications work with microcomputers. The original design of the lan- 
guage w|as done by the Intel Corporation in 1973. The presentation in this book is 
based on a revised PL/M specification issued in 1976 and copyrighted by Intel. 

PL/M is a simple language, easy to learn, understand, and use. It is powerful, 
in that i|t gives access to the full power of the microcomputer, but uses a compact 
notation for expressing the desired processing. 

PL/M provides a means of programming that: 

• often reduces the time and cost of programming, 

• inci eases software reliability, 

• improves documentation, 

• faciitates software maintenance. 

All of these advantages are in part a result if |be fact that PL/M }%rmits us to 
write programs that are easy to understand. 
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WHAT IS PL/M-80? 

PL/M-80 is an implementation of the PL/M language for the Intel 8080 micro- 
computer. It implements the full PL/M language except for a few relatively minor 
restrictions. 

It is expected that there will be implementations of PL/M for other micro- 
computers based on the Intel standard. Assuming that these other implementations 
adhere reasonably closely to the Intel standard, there should be no difficulty in 
adapting the presentation in this book for use witii other implementations. 

THE OOilLS OF THE BOOK 

We shall begin the study of PL/M for microcomputer applications by looking in this 

chapter at a small but complete PL/M program. In succeeding chapters we shall 
accumulate knowledge of the elements of the PL/M language as we consider suc- 
cessively larger and more realistic PL/M applications programs. Starting in Chapter 
4, after some of the more important fundamentals have been mastered, we shall begin 
to devote considerable attention to the process by which programs are developed. It 
is not enough simply to know aU of the facts about the PL/M language or to be 
able to understand a program that some one else has written. It is also necessary to 
be able to write good programs oneself, given only a specification of what the pro- 
gram must do and perhaps a general indication of how it should do it. 

We assume that the reader's purpose in studying this book is just that: to leam 
how to write good PL/M programs in his or her areas of application. 

The way to learn programming is to leam the vocabulary and syntax of the 
language and what it does, then learn how to read programs that others have written, 
and then write lots of programs and run them. Some of the exercises at the ends of 
the chapters call for the writing of programs that may in some cases be small by the 
standards of realistic applications, but which are complete and which should be 
coded and run on a computer if at all possible. By the time the reader has studied 
the material in Chapter 5 on procedures, he will have enough knowledge to be 
writing significant applications programs. 

These are the goals and the approaches we shall take to reach them. Now let's 
get sttrt^. 



A PL/M PROGRAM 

The simple program that we shall study in this chapter is required to read values of 
two binary variables and produce an output variable that is the "AND" function of 
the two inputs. For the sake of realism we assume that the inputs describe the status 
of a Ibof ani a switch in some kind of manufacturing process. We assume that these 
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devices lave been wired to the iapis of &e microcomputer so as to have the follow- 
ing meajiings: 



For 



For 



the door: 

means that the door is closed 

1 means that the door is open 

the switch: 

means that the switch is off 

1 means that the switch is on 



The specifications say that to put the process into operation, the door must be open 
and the switch must be on. In numeric terms, both values must be one before the 
process can start. 

THE General characteristics of a pl/m program 



Figure 



l.l shows a program that will fulfill these specifications. Let us look first at 



its over: ill characteristics before s|o^>&ig ^ details. 



/" A 

ANDER : 
DO; 



PROSRAH THAT ANDS TWO INTOTS T® PRODUCE AN OUTPUT «/ 



DECLARE D00R$1 BYTE; 
DEC.ARE SWITCHSl BYTE; 
DECLARE START$PROCESS BYTE; 



END; 



Fig. 1.1 



$1 = INPUTCD; 
rcH$l = INPUTC5); 

$PR0CESS = D00R$1 AND SWITCHSl; 
OUTj'UTCl) = START$PR0CESS; 



A prog^nm fliat ANDs two inpots to j^odaee an ontpot. 

see at the be^nning a comment, which is any string of characters that be- 
gins witjh /* and ends with */. We have used a comment here to provide a descriptive 
heading for the program. Actually, comments may be used anywhere that PL/M 
permits a space. We occasionally use comments within a program to describe what 
is being done, when the statements themselves are not obvious. A comment is re- 
produced verbatim in a program listing like that shown in Fig. 1.1 but has no effect 
on the operation of the program. 

We see that the program proper begins with a name followed by a colon and 
that all of the rest of the program is enclosed between the words DO and END. The 
fact that the entire program is mslmi^ in the DO block defined by this DO-IND 
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pair is signified by indenting aU of the statements between the DO-END pair by a 
consistent amount. This indentation is not required by the language and no meaning 
is derived from it by the computer. It is a very significant aid to human understand- 
ing of the program, however, and strong emphasis will be placed througlhout the 
book on the use of indentation. 

Statements 

The program consists of a number of statements. Every statement terminates with a 
semicolon. For the sake of clarity we never put more than one statement on a line, 
although the language specifications do permit it. Statements are sometimes written 
on more than one line, either for clarity or because they are too long to fit on one 

The DECLARE Statement 

Every variable used in a PL/M program must appear in a DECLARE statement 
and all the DECLARE statements in a DO block must appear at the beginning of 
the block. Each of the DECLARES here contains just one variable and each is speci- 
fied to be a BYTE variable. This means that the representation of the variable within 
the computer program will be one byte consisting of eight bits. We shall see in the 
next chapter that there is a second type of variable, the ADDRESS type, consisting 
of 16 bits. 

In these DECLARE statements we see that the names of variables, more pre- 
cisely called identifiers, may consist of letters, digits, and the dollar sign. The first 
character of an identifier must be a letter. The dollar sign is used only to improve 
readability and carries no meaning. Thus D00R$1 would mean exactiy the same 
thing as DOOR1 and would, in fact, be the same identifier. 

The Specification of Proces^ng 

After the DECLARE statements we see a blank line, which was inserted to help 
clarify the structure of the program, separating the declarations from the statements 
that specify what processing is to be done. We will use blank lines freely to help 
convey program organi2ation to human readers. Such blank lines, like indentation, 
carry no meaning. 

The Assignment Statement 
The statement 

©|I0R$1 = INPUT(l); 
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is an example of an assignment statement. The general form of die assignment state- 
ment iii 

vcriable = expression; 

The statement means: 

"Evaluate the expression on the righthand side of the equal sign, and assign that 
v^tae to the variable written on the lefthand side of the equal sign." 

In many cases the expression on the righthand side will be quite simple, as here, but 
expressions can be rather more comply, as we shall see in due course. 

In the assignment statement just shown, the operation specified is to obtain a 
byte of data from the input port that has been assigned the number 1 . The number 
of porfs available and the identifying BWBtes associated with them are a matter of 
system hardware architecture. Not every microcc«fMlW ^IBten would necessarily 
have ports with die numbers shown here. 

The input operation obtains t iMplete byte of eight bits from the pest i^n^" 
fied by the number within the parentheses. We assume a problem specification which 
says that the rightmost bit coming in from this port will be either a zero or a one, 
depending on the status of the door. It is also specified that all of the other His tst 
this byte will be zeros. 

Similarly, the byte obtained from input port 5 consists of either a zero or a one 
in the |rightmost bit position and zsros m tlie o#i^ seven bit positions. (TMs vm of 
two separate bytes on two ports to obtain just two bits of information is unty^esi. 
It is a simplification to make this first illustrative program manageable.) 

The AND Operation 

Now ^e come to the statemtiEtt fliat is the primary function of the program: to 

establish whether the door is open and the switch on. This is done with the logical 
operator AND, which operates on all eight pairs of bits of tile two bytes specified 
on the left and right of the ANDv ei&i pair of bits, til© ri^alt of tiie AND is a 
one if both bits are one, and zero otherwise. Thus in the wmmm.: bit-positions in which 
each bit of the pair is a zero, the result of the AND will also be a zero. In the right- 
most bit position, the result will be a one if the door is open and the switch is on; 
it will be zero otherwise. 

The result of this operation is therefore either a byte of eight zero bits or a byte 
of seven zero bits and a one. This value, wMeltei*^ It is» is as^gned to the variable 
having the identifier START$PROCESS. 

Finally we send this byte to the output port having the number 1, where we 
assum : that process-control hardware has been wired to bit zero of that port, wMdl 
will stirt the process. Note that output port 1 has no relation to iapit port 1. 
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This completes the action required of this extremely simple program, which 
would halt operation upon reaching the END statement. No realistic applications 
program would ever stop in just this way, but the language elements required to 
make the program repeat in a meaningful way would unduly complicate this first 
program. 

Cimdensing the Program 

The variables used in this program serve no other purpose than to improve the 
human understandability of the program. The last two statements could be con- 
densed to read 

OUTPUT(l) = D00R$1 AND SWITCH$1; 

with exactly the same result. The program could be further condensed to the abso- 
lute minimum of 



ANDER: 
DO; 

OUTPUT(l) = INPUT(l) AND INPUT(5); 
END; 

with no DECLARE statements required because there are now no variables. 

Realistic programs can rarely be "collapsed" so dramatically. We will fre- 
quency use latomediate variables to clarify to ourselves how a program works. 

Compilation 

The program shown in Fig. 1.1 is a PL/M source program. It is not directly ex- 
ecutable by a microcomputer, which is controlled by programs in a much more 
primitive form called machine language. The function of the PL/M compiler is to 
transform a source program of PL/M statements into an object program of machine 
instructions that the microcomputer can execute.. The compiler is itself a large com- 
puter program provided by the microcomputer manufacturer. In earlier implementa- 
tions the PL/M compiler had to be run on a separate larger computer; the PL/M-80 
compiler runs on an Intel Microcomputer Development System, the heart of which 
is an 8080 microcomputer. 

A somewhat more complete, although still abbreviated, description of the Mi- 
crocomputer Development System and the various systems programs provided with 
it lAf Ife foMd in Oiapter 9. 
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The Somce Vr&gcam Listii^ 

One of the outputs of compilation is a listing of the program with certain informa- 
tion added. Figure 1 .2 shows the listing produced when the program of Fig. 1 . 1 was 
compiled]. We see that the compiler has added a statement number in the leftmost 
position of each line and a nesting-level indicator in the next position. The meaning 
of the latter will become clear in Chapter 3. If there had been errors in the source 
program] such as missing semicolons at the ends of statements, references to vari- 
ables that had not been declared, or any of a wide variety of errors in the syntax of 
statements, these errors would have been Usted with a brief diagnosis. We shall look 
into this natter in Chapter 9. 
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Fig. 1.2, 
<»mpiler 



COMPILER 



PAGE 



/» A PROGRAM THAT ANDS TWO INPUTS TO PRODUCE AN OUTPUT * 

ANDER; 
DO; 

DECLARE D00R$1 BYTE; 

DECLARE SWITCH$1 BYTE; 

DECLARE START$PROCESS BYTE; 

D00R$1 = INPUTCl); 
SWITCH$1 = INPUTC5); 

START$PROCESS = D00R$1 AND SWlti(Bl^l| 
OUTPUTCl) = START$PROCESS; 
END; 

The fisting of flie sonrce program shown in Fig. 1.1, as produced by flie PL/M 



The Object Program 

It is not! assumed that the reader of this book is familiar with programming in ttie 

machine language of the microcomputers. It is not necessary to have this back- 
ground to study PL/M or to use it. Just to give a hint of the nature of the micro- 
compute|r language, however, we show in Kg. 1 .3 the machine-language instructions 
generated corresponding to each of the four assignment statements. 

There is no simple way to demonstrate the functioning of this program exactly 
as it stajids. However, a modified version was writtCH using input and output tech- 
niques appropriate to the development process as described in later chapters. This 
modified program was compiled and run. It produced correct results. This is the 
normal way to improve one's confidence a WL/M program is correct 
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/K A PROGRAM THAT AMDS TWO INPUTS TO PRODUCE AN OUTPUT 
$CODE 

1 ANDER: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE D00R$1 BYTE; 

3 1 DECLARE SWITCH$1 BYTE; 

4 1 DECLARE START$PR0CESS BYTE; 



D00R$1 = INPUTCl); 



0000 
0003 
0005 



00 08 
OOOA 



00 OD 
0010 



310000 
DBOl 
320000 
SWITCH$1 



LXI 
IN 
STA 
INPUTCS); 



; STATEMENT # 5 
SP,@STACK$ORIGIN 

IH 

DOORl 



DB05 
320100 

START$PROCESS 

210000 
A6 

320200 
OUTPUTCl) 



0014 D301 
END; 



; STATEMENT # 6 

IN 5H 
STA SWITCHl 
DO0R$1 AND 5WITCH$1; 

; STATEMENT (t 7 

LXI H, DOORl 

ANA M 

STA STARTPROCESS 
START$PROCESS; 

; STATEMENT It 8 

OUT IH 



0016 
0017 



STATEMENT # 9 



FB 
76 



EI 
HLT 



Fig. 1.3. A listing of the source program of Fig. 1.1 in wliich tlie machine instructions 
^nerated by the compiler are shown. The reader is not expected to be able to under- 
t^fiSkd ikese imtrtfctiom. 
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PL/m FunoAmeiTTALS 



KVTRC^DUCTION 



In this chapter we shall build a foundation of basic information about PL/M, 
material that is fundamental to all further study of PL/M programming. This basic 
materiall will be sufHcient to let us write an interesting and fairly realistic program 
in the case study at the end of the chapter, to do processing of data in a hypothetical 
processpcontrol application. 

THE IL/M CHARACTER SET 

In writing a PL/M program only the following diafafilK* W8|r te wm^i 

Upper case letters: ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUWiia^. 
Lower case letters: abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Decimal digits: 0123456789 
Dollar sign : $ 
The character blank: 
The apostrophe: ' 

The special characters: H — */«:;.,()<> 
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Some PL/M implementations may not include the use of lower-case letters. 
Where lower-case letters are permitted, they are considered to be the same as upper- 
case letters, for purposes of writing PL/M programs. (Upper- and lower-case letters 
are still different when considered as data to be processed by a program, however.) 

Characters beyond this basic set may be available in some implementations. 



VARIABLE NAMES 



We shall have much occasion to work with the concept of a variable. A variable is 
a location in memory in which a value is stored and from which it may later be re- 
trieved. Every variable must have a name, also called an identifier. 

An identifier must begin with a letter, which may be followed by any number 
of letters, decimal digits, and/or dollar signs. If more than 31 letters and digits are 
used, the result depends on the particular compiler implementation. Some may sim- 
ply ignore any characters beyond 31; others may regard such an identifier as an 
error. The dollar sign may optionally be used to improve readability but carries no 
significance. Thus, INPUT$4 and INPUT4 are considered to be the same identifier. 
Any dollar signs are not counted in applying the compiler's rules about identifiers 
having more than 3 1 characters. Finally, as noted, upper- and lower-case letters are 
equivalent in identifiers. 

Here are some valid identifiers. 



A 

All I 

PREVIOUSSLINE 
ASTERISK 
SOURCE$POINTER 
OUANTITY$ON$HAND 
OUANTITYONHAND 
OOH 
MASK 

messages! 
msg:i 

DATA$1 

Ibie a^^ some invalid identifiers. 



CONTROL$INPUT 

CARRIAGE$RETURN$AND$LINE$FEED 
CRLF 

TEMP0RARY$BYTE$8 
TEMP8 

C0NTACT$8 
X123A567890 
X$$$1234567B90 
PDPULATION$C0UNT 
REFERENCES TEMPERATURE 
REF$TEMP 
ARRAY$SIZE 
ADDRESS$CONSTANT 



11345 
«ESSA.Et.-l 
MESSAejE 2 
IICONriACT 
AND/OR 
MU 
itSSAG 



&8UFFER 



Does not begin with a letter 

Contains an invalid character 

Contains a blank 

Does not begin with a letter 

Contains an invalid character 

Reserved word; see below 

Contains a character not in PL/M charac- 
ter set 



REPRESENTATION OF NUWHC WmA 

Data to be processed by a PL/M program must be either a BYTE or ADDRESS 
quantitjj. A BYTE variable consists of eight bits and can hold an unsigned integer 
between and 255, inclusive. An ADDRESS variable is so named because ft con- 
sists of two bytes, which is 1 6 bits, the length of an address in the Intel 8080. How- 
ever, an ADDRESS variable can hold any unsigned integer between and 65535 
inclusive, regardless of whether or not a given value corresponds to an actual address 
in a particular microcomputer system. ADDRESS UPWWtes are used fm mmy pur- 
poses b;sides holding machine addresses. 

W(! need both BYTE and ADDRESS variables in order to be able to use mem- 
ory ecojiomically. When we really need more than eight bits, the ADDRESS type is 
available, but if eight is enough we can use the BYTE type and avoid wasting storage. 

There are no fractional numbers or negative numbers in PL/M. The subtraction 
of a larger number from a smaller number is done with 2's complement arithmetic 
and produces another positive integer. Likewise, all arithmetic operations on PL/M 
variables produce inte^r results. 

NUMERIC CONSTANTS 

A PL/14 numeric constant may be written in any of four number sji^Heios, as M^- 
lows: 

1. A binary number (base 2) is made up from the binary djgil^ Q and 1 followed 
by the letter B. 

2. Ai^ octal number (base 8) is made up from the octal digits through 7 followed 
by the letter O or the letter Q. The option of using the letter Q is provided to 
avoid possible confusion between the letter O and the digit zero. 

3. A decimal number (base 10) is m^e up from the di^MS li^H, through 9, 
optionally followed by the letter D. 

4. A hexadecimal number (base 16) is made up from the hexadecimal digits 
thrpugh 9 and A through F followed by the letter H. A hexadecimal number 
must begin with a decimal digit, even if a zero must be used at tiie beginning 
when it would otherwise be unnecessary. 

In all cases the dollar sign may be inserted as one wishes, to improve readability; 
it carries no signfficance. 

Here are some examples of PL/M numeric constants. Those in the first column 
all represent the same quantity and those in the second column all represent the same 
quantity 

24 3354 
24D 3354D 
llpOOB llOlOOOllOlOB 
300 1101$OOD1$1010B 
30Q 64320 
IBH 6$4320 

ODIAH 



miif % 
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It is also possible to represent strings of characters in PL/M, each character 
having a binary-coded representation. Such values can also be stored in BYTE and 
ADDRESS variables and processed by various PL/M operations. We shall consider 
such matters in Chapter 4. 

RESERVED WORDS 

There is a set of words that follow the foregoing rules for forming identifiers but 
which may be used only in specific ways prescribed by the definition of PL/M lan- 
guage. In particular they may not be used as variable names. These reserved words, 
as they are called, are as follows: 



ADDRESS 


ENABLE 


MOD 


AND 


END 


NOT 


AT 


EOF 


OR 


BASED 


EXTERNAL 


PLUS 


BY 


GO 


PROCEDURE 


BYTE 


GOTO 


PUBLIC 


CALL 


HALT 


REENTRANT 


CASE 


IF 


RETURN 


DATA 


INITIAL 


STRUCTURE 


DECLARE 


INTERRUPT 


THEN 


DISABLE 


LABEL 


TO 


DO 


LITERALLY 


WHILE 


ELSE 


MINUS 


XOR 



THE ARITHMETIC OPERATORS 

The four arithmetic operations are specified in PL/M by the following arithmetic 

+ means to add 

— iueans to subtr act 
* means to multiply 

/ means to divide 

In addition and subtraction, the result of the operation is of type ADDRESS if 
either operand is an ADDRESS quantity and of type BYTE only if both operands 
are BYTE quantities. If one operand is BYTE and the other ADDRESS, the BYTE 
operand is extended on the left with zeros before the operation is carried out. Multi- 
plication and division always return an ADDRESS result, regardless of whether the 
operands are BYTE or ADDRESS — even if both are BYTE. In any operation, if 
the result cannot be contained in the variable to which the result is to be assigned, 
excess bits at the left are simply dropped, without warning. This could happen, for 
instance, in adding two BYTE quantities where the sum exceeds 255, or in multi- 
plying two quantities giving a product greater than 65535. 



The arifliroetic (qpenrtms iS 



It is imp©rttet to understand tbat 
with an unrounded integer result. The 
Rounding can be achieved, however, by 1 

Herd is an example of the use of additiM: 




in PL/M is alv?ays of two lliif 
er in the division is simply ignoreii. 
ues that we shall study later. 



TOTA 



In order 



L$CURRENT = L00P$1 + L00P$2; 



Eor this statement to be meaningful, L00P$1 and L00P$2 would have to 
have bee i given values by statements executed prior to this one. The effect would 
be to add the two values and place tJhe sum in the location identified by TOTAL$ 
CURRENT, replacing whatever may have been in that location previously. 
Another example of addition: 

COUNTER = COUNTER + li 

One is added to the value identified by COUNTER, and the sum placed back in 
COUNTER. This kind of statement finds frequeait ms itt j^ogramming. It demon- 
strates rather vividly that the assignment statement is not an equation. In fact, it 
helps clarify meaning if we read such statements as "COUNTER is replaced by 
COUNTER + 1," or "COUNTER gets COUNTER + 1," rather than the mwe obvi- 
ous but potentially confusing "COUNTER equals COUNTS 1," 
Hers; is an example of subtraction: 



NETJWEIGHT = GROSS$WEIGHT - TARE; 

The indi cated subtraction is performed aUd tte lescit 
Con iider this example of multiplication: 

VOL AGE = CURRENT * RESISTANCE; 



It is the programmer's responsibility to be sure that the product will fit in the space 
allocated for VOLTAGE, whether it has been declared as BYTE or ADDRESS. If 
VOLTACpE has been declared as BYTE and the product has more than eight bits, 
i.e., is lairger than 255, the storage allocation for VOLTAGE is not automatically 
increased. We shall study the programming techniques necessary to deal with such 
tasks as we go along. 

Finally, here is an example of division: 



AVEJAGE = SUM/3; 



The value identified by SUM is divided by 3 and the integer quotient — ignoring any 
remainder — ^is pkeed in AVERAGE. The valiie fesuMng from a dM^Mt toy zero is 
"undefin^," meamg ti^ although one might discover what happ^is in a particular 
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computer and particular PL/M implementation, the result is not guaranteed in other 
machines and implementations. Only by mistake would anyone ever attempt to 
divide by a constant of zero, but division by a variable may lead to the attempt to 
do so, depending on data values. If this problem exists, as it frequently does, one 
must test the divisor in advance, using the IF statement and other techniques to be 
discussed in the next chapter. 

Note that the statement in this example has been written without spaces around 
the division operator, whereas previous examples had spaces around the operators. 
This is a matter of taste, to be governed by understandability considerations. We 
shall ordinarily set operators off by spaces. 

THE UNARY MINUS 

A minus sign can sometimes be unary, meaning that it appUes to only one quantity 
rather than denoting the subtraction of two quantities. For example, the minus signs 
in these statements are all unary: 

A = - 12; 

B = -(X + Y); 

C = SPEED * (-TIME); 

The result obtained from a unary minus is the same as if the quantity after the 
minus sign had been subtracted frwn zaro, and is therefore the 2's complement of 
the number. 

The unary minus is seldom used, and will not appear in any of the programs in 
dis book. 

THE MOD OPERATOR 

Sometimes it is necessary to obtain the remainder resulting from a division, which 
we can do using the MOD operator. The name is an abbreviation for modulo, the 
mathematical term for the remainder when two integers are divided. The operator 
is written between two operands, just like the four familiar arithmetic operators: 

REMAINDER = SUM MOD 3; 

This says to divide the value of SUM by 3 and assign the remainder to REMAINDER. 
If 3 divides SUM exactly, the remainder will be zero; this can also be expressed by 
saying fliat SUM is a multiple of 3. If this is not the case, the remainder will be 1 or 
2, the only other possibilities on division by 3. 

One may not omit the spaces around the MOD without losing its meaning, since 

REMAINDER = SUMM0D3; 

the compiler would take SUMM0D3 to be an identifier. 



Vaxm&mm if 



PItECEI»£NCE OF OPERATOli 

When an unparenthesized expression contains more than one 
dence of the operators is governed by the following rules: 



t, the prece- 



1. Any unary minus operations are carried out first. 

2. Multiplications, divisions, and MOD operations are done next. 

3. Additions and subtractions are doae next. 

4. Operations at the same precedence level are cartM oat<fBimMl,ll» i^t. 

These rules are the same as those underlying ordinary algebraic notation. 

For in example of the application of these rules, consider this expression: 



A + 



B * C 



Just as in ordinary mathematical notation, the multiplication takes precedence, so 
this means to multiply B by C and add the product to A. Again, this expression 



A / 
means to 

A / 



B - C 



divide A by B and subtract C from the quotient. Consider this expressitm: 



B ♦ C 



Rule 3 skys that tMs is the same as (A/B)*C. Parentheses must be used to specify 
A/(B*C)J if that is what is meant. 



PARENTHESES 

Just as ordinary mathematical notation, parentheses can be used to group oper- 
ands and thus force the order of evahiation of an expression. Operations withifl 

parentheses are carried out before operations outside parentheses. are paren- 

theses within parentheses, the innermost operations are done first. 

Most PL/M programs will not have complex arithmetic expressions requiring 
heavy reliance on the precedence rules or the use of parentheses for grouping sub- 
expressicins. When expressions of even moderate complexity arise, however, a good 
maxim is: When in doubt, parenthesize. There is no penalty for doing so, and it can 
save the troublesome situation where an expression is legal but does not correctly 
express our intentions. Such mistakes can be very hard to find, or, worse, may go 
undetecbd, kading to wrong results in a running program. 

In tlis expression, the parentheses are required: 

(A ^ B) » C 
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Without them, the meaning is different. In the £oUo=wing expression, the parentheses 
are optional, but do no harm: 

A + (8 * C) 
THE LOGICAL OPERATORS 

There are four logical operators in PL/M, for carrying out some of the common 
logical operations on bits. 

The simplest of these is NOT, which is a unary operator (i.e., it takes only one 
operand). Each bit of its operand is complemented; that is, each result bit is if 
^ operand bit is 1 , and 1 if the operand bit is 0. This is often called the one's com- 
$iement operation. 

The operator applies both to BYTE and ADDRESS operands: 

NOT IIOOIOIIB yields OOllOlOOB 

The AND operator operates on pairs of bits. Each bit of the result is 1 if and 
only if both bite in the corresponding positions of the two operands are 1 . For ex- 
ample, 

IIOOIOIIB 
AND OOOOllllB 
yields OOOOIOIIB 

This operator is often used, as we have already seen in the case study in Chapter 1, 
to determine logical relationships among variables. It can also be used to mask off 
unwanted bits in an operand, as the previous example suggests: The result of the 
AND operation here is guaranteed to have zeros in the four high-order (leftmost) 
bit positions. We shall have frequent occasion to use the AND operator for this kind 
of masking. 

The AND operator produces an ADDRESS result if either (or both) operand(s) 
is (are) ADDRESS, and BYTE otherwise. The same is true of the OR and XOR 
operators discussed below. As with the arithmetic operators, if one operand is BYTE 
and the other ADDRESS, the BYTE operand is extended on the left with zeros be- 
fore the operation is carried out. 

The OR operator also works on pairs of bits. The result bit is 1 if either (or 
both) of the bits in corresponding positions of the operands is 1, and zero only if 
both operand bits are zero. For example 

IIOOIOIIB 
OR OOOOllllB 
yields llOOllllB 

The OR operator is useful in forming logical functions of actual data variables, and 
in combining bits from different bytes into one byte. For an example of the latter. 



suppose one operand always has zeros in its high-order four positions and the other 
always has zeros in its low-order four positions; it is desired to combine the two into 
one byt£i, Tkis OR will do that: 



yie 



D 0001101 B 
OR lllBOOOOB 
Ids IIIOIIOIB 



The XC R operator ("exclusive OR") is closely related to the OR, the difference 
being that it does not accept the "or both" condition. That is, each result bit is 1 if 
either corresponding operand bit but not both is 1 . The operand bit is thus zero if 
either both operand bits are zero or both are one. For example: 



yie 



IIOOIOIIB 
XOR OOOOllllB 
Ids IIOOOIOOB 



If the XOR ctf Vm qaantities is all ■^mm, the quantities were the same, bit by bit. 



PRECEDENCE OF LOGICAL OPERATORS 

It is sometimes useful to write expressions having several logical operators, in which 
case we need hierarchy rules. In the absence of parentheses, the precedea« is m 
follows: 

1. Any NOT operations are carried out first. 

2. AND operations are carried out next. 

3. OR and XOR operations are earried out last. 

Thus tb; foiowing two expressions are equivalent: 



A P 
(A 



ND NOT B OR C 
AND (NOT B)) OR C 



It occasionally 
and 



logical 



To thosi; readers familiar with logic operations, these rules will be familiar since they 
embody the usual notation for writing logic expressions, Again, however, complex 
expressions will be uncommon in PL/M prograi», «Bi: free use of parentheses 
to make meaning unambiguous is encouraged. 



ARITHIVIETIC AND LOGICAL OPERATa»i W MMt Bmm^N 



happens that we wish to write expressions containing both arithmetic 
operators. In the absence of parentheses, there is the same question of 
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precedence: Which operations are done first? The answer is simple: The arithmetic 
operations are done first. Thus, the following two expressions mean the same thing: 

iCO»SDLE$INPUT - lOOOODODB OR END$SIGNAL 
(CONS0LE$INPUT - lOQODOOOB) OR ENDlSIGNAL 

(There are also relational operators to go aJong with the arithmetic and logical 
operators that we have seen so far. These are considered in Chapter 3 in connection 
with the IF statement, where they find most frequent use. See page 37 for a discus- 
sion ctf the ^fliplete precedence list for all operators.) 

SHUT OPERATIONS 

There are many occasions when it is necessary to shift the bits of a BYTE or AD- 
DRESS quantity right or left. For one example of the need for such operations, we 
shall see, in the case study at the end of the chapter, that bits coming into a micro- 
computer from an input port are often not in the positions where they are needed 
for processing. Since additional input ports are relatively expensive, whereas a slight 
amount of extra processing ma^ have an effective cost of zsro, we prefer to mo've 
#li data by program steps. Other examples will arise in other applications. 

The two shifts that we shall consider here move the contents of a BYTE or 
ADDRESS quantity a specified number of places to the left or right. To specify what 
is to be done, we have to supply the program tturee pieces of informatiein: what to 
shift, how many places, and which direction. 

The last item, which direction, is provided when we write the name of the shift 
procedure that we wish, SHL for Shift Left, or SHR for Shift Right. Following the 
letters SHL or SHR, we write, within parentheses, first the item to be shifted, then 
a comma, then the number of places to shift. 

For example, we cooild write this : 

SHR(BYTE$1, 4) 

The result would be to shift the value identified by BYTE$1 four places to the right. 
The four rightmost bits of BYTE$1 — those shifted "off the end" — are lost. Zeros 
are entered at the left. (Note, incidentally, that BYTE$1 is an acceptable identifier 
even though BYTE by itself is a reserved word.) 

Each of the quantities within parentheses can be either a variable or a constant, 
or, in fact, any expression. We could write, for instance: 

SHL(00000001B, POSITIONS) 

The 1 bit in the rightmost position of the first parameter of the shift would be shifted 
left as many positions as the value of the variable named POSITIONS. If the value 
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of POSITIONS is greater than seven, the result will, of course, be all zeim H 
value of POSITIONS is zero, the result is undefined. 

The result of writing one of these shift procedures is to call the procedure into 
operation and supply the shifted value, wherever the shift is written in an ex|wession. 
If we w£ at the result assigned to a variable, we can m'tts thin^p like: 



SHI 



rED$ADDRESS = SHR(A, 9); 



If we want to carry out other operations, more complex expressions can be written. 
In the case study of this chapter, for instance, we shall see this statement: 

MAI^TSDOORIl = SHR(IN$PORT$Q, 3) AND QOOOOOOIB; 

This means to shift the value of IN$PORT$0 to the right three places and AND the 
result with a mask consisting of a 1 in rightmost position. The result is stored in 
the varikble named MAINT$DOORf1. Since the Mts of a bjte W& mmltmsA 
from the right, starting with zero, the result of this operation is to place ill lit zero 
of MAINT$D00R$1 whatever bit is in bit 3 of IN$PORT$0. 

Observe that we could have achieved the sattee *eiitlt ^^gl^^wit: 



MAINT$DOOR$1 = SHR ( IN$PORT$0 AND OOOOIOOOB, 3); 

Lati;r in the ca^e study we shall see ttls ^^WOs^eti 

DUTPUT(O) - SHL(ALARM$2, 1) OR ALARM$1; 

This means to shift the contents of ALARM$2 one place to the left and OR the result 
with ALARM$1 , sending the combined result to output port zero. 

These shifts return a BYTE result if the operand is a BYTl qBanfty and an 
ADDRESS result if the operand is an ADDRESS quantity. 

There are four other shift operations that will find occasional use, although not 
in any o ! the examples in this book. They are; 



ROH 
ROI. 

SCljl 
SOL. 



Rotate right 
Rotate left 

Rotate right through the hardware carry flag 
Rotate left through the hardware carry flag 



BYTE/ADDRESS COMtClOM JM ASSIGNMENT STATEMENT 

We recall from Chapter 1 that the general faW! «< an assignment statement is: 



variable 



expEession? 
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This means to evaluate the expression on the right and assign that value to the vari- 
able on the left. But what if the expression on the right yields a BYTE value and 
the variable on the left is of the ADDRESS type, or vice versa? When this occurs, 
the expression result is coerced to match the type of the variable to which it is being 
assigned. BYTE values being assigned to ADDRESS variables are extended with 
eight high-order (leftmost) zero bits. ADDRESS values being assigned to BYTE 
variaUes ale truncated to the eight low-order bits; the eigjit high-order bits are 
deleted. 

MimiSmM ASSIGNMENT 

Actually, we have so far abbreviated the full form of the assignment statement, 
which is: 

variablel, variable2, . . variableN = expression; 

That is, after evaluating the expression on the righthand side of the equal sign, the 
resulting value can be assigned to any number of variables, the names of which are 
separated by commas. Thus we can write statements like these: 

SUM$1, SUM$2, COUNTER = 0; 

P0INTER$2, P0INTER$3 = P0INTER$1 + COUNT - 1; 

When this is done the variables on the left are not required to be all of the same 
type; BYTE/ADDRESS conversion is carried out as needed. 



CASE STUDY: CONTROL OF AN 
ELECTRICALLY HEATED FURNACE 

Let us turn now to a simple application that could be done with a microcomputer, 

to see how the PL/M techniques that we have studied so far could be used in a 
realistic application. The example that we shall study is that of an electrically heated 
furnace. In this chapter we shall work with a very simple version of the application, 
and then in Chapters 3 and 5 — which bring in additional facets of the application — 
employ additional PL/M features. 

We imagine a furnace, perhaps a kiln, that has six doors, each equipped with 
an interlock switch that indicates whether the door is open or closed. Four of the 
doors are for maintenance purposes and should all be closed while the furnace is in 
operation. The other two doors are used in such a way that only one should be open 
during operation. 

The microcomputer is installed in an operator's console, which has a two- 
position switch indicating whether the furnace is in operation or not. It also has 
three decimal-digit input devices, often called thumbwheels, into which the operator 



M 



sets the temperature at which he wants the furni^ te^pM^f'ifc |l #i r#ei'encg 
temperature. 

A thermocouple in the furnace reads the operating temperature; the voltage 
from the thermocouple drives an aaBl®g-to-digital converter (ADC). The operation 
of the thermocouple and the converter are such that the actual temperature can be 
approximated by multiplying the ADC output by 1.84. We realize that thermo- 
couples have nonlinear response curves and that, if highly accurate results are re- 
quired, interpolation methods must be used. The PL/M techniques involved in 
interpolation will be studied in Chapter 4, and we shall incorporate this more accu- 
rate appr<j)ach in the version of the program shown in Q^iftt S. For now, ho\n|ever, 
we assume that a linear approximation is close enough. 

These inputs are supplied to the microcomputer at four input ports. The details 
of assignrient of data items to ports are shown in Fig. 2.1, along with the required 
outputs. These assignments are also described in an introductory comment in the 
program. ' 

The program is required to produce three «Hf|ii£itt£ two alarm bits and a heater 
current v^lue. One of the alarm bits signals an open maintenance door, and the 
other signals an illegal status of the two operational doors. The desired heater cur- 
rent is to l>e computed from the formula: 

Current = 0.394 x (reference temperature — adlllii l@«iptiiiure) 

We assume, for the purposes of this chapter, that the reference temperature is greater 
than the actual temperature. (In Chapter 3, once we have Ito Jte^isary PL/M 
tools, we ^hall remove this unrealistic assumption.) 

The assignment of ihrne output wlues to output ports is shown in the program 
and in Fiij. 2.1, Readers concerned about the cost of hardware should be assured 
that, if this were a real-life appUcation, we would be able to combine functions of 
the ports and get by with one less port. For illustrative purposes here, the additional 
program complications don't seem worth the effort, but the reader should not as- 
sume that we are dismissing hardware-^cost considerations out of hand. 

A FIRST LOOK AT THE PROGRAM 

Before delving iat© the details of the processing specified bf fi®fcam shown 
in Fig. 2.2, note some of its overall characteristics. 

We see that, at the beginning of the program, there is a set of comments giving 
a general description of what Ihe program is required to do and its inputs and out- 
puts (recall that a PL/M comment is any string of text enclosed between the com- 
ment brackets /* and V). The use of such a preamble, as it is sometimes called, is 
recommer ded. PL/M permits a comment anywhere in a program that a space is per- 
mitted, so there would be no requirement that the preamble ipfftgr ^actly where it 
does here, but this arrangement is conventional. 

As in the program of Chapter 1 , all statements have been given statement num- 
bers by the compiler. We see that the preamble, since it is a comment and not part 
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Input port 0: 
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Input port 2: 
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Input port 4: 
Bits: 
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Y 

Thermocouple voltage, output of 
analog-to-digital converter 



Outport port 0: 
Bits: 
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Output port 1: 
Bits: 



Y 
Unu^ 
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Alarm on 
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Y 

Desired heater current 
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Fig. 2.1. Hie arrangement of bits in flie inpnt and ootpnt ports used by the program of 
Fig. 2.2. 
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« FIRST VERSION OF A PROGRAM TO CONTROL AN ELECTRICALLY HEATEp FURNACE 



X 
iiX / 



INPUTS 



AND OUTPUTS! 



CLOSED, 1 = OPEN) 



INPUT PORT O: INDICA1F0R SiTS: BIT 7: 1 = OPERATION, & = MAINTENANCE 

BIT 6: UNUSED 

BIT 5: OPERATIONAL DOOR 1 CO 

BIT It: OPERATIONAL DOOR 2 

BIT 3: MAINTENANCE DOOR 1 

BIT 2: MAINTENANCE DOOR 2 

BIT I: MAINTENANCE DOOR 3 

BIT O: MAINTENANCE DOOR 4 

INPUT PORTS 1 AND 2: THREE BCD DIGITS GIVING A REFERENCE TEMPERATURE: 

HUNDRED'S DIGIT: PORT 1, BITS 3-0 
TEN'S DIGIT: PORT 2, BITS 7 

litMIT'S BIGIT: PfRT 2, BITS 5-0 

INPUT POI^T k: BINARY ADC OUTPUT OF THERMOCOUPLE |l ilTS) 

OUTPUT PqRT O: BIT O: ALARM C= 1) IF OPERATIONAL ANfi^ANY m*NTENANCE 

DOOR IS OPEN 

BIT l: ALARM If SPig|iTiWAL AND ZERO OR TWO OPERATIONAL 

D0iO:RS tPtK 

OUTPUT PqRT l: BINARY OUTPUT, DESIRED HEATER CURRENT, COMPUTED FROM 

CURRENT - " (REFERENCE TEMPERATURE - ACTUAL TEMPERATURE) 

AND WHER^ ACTUAL TEMPERATURE IS COMPUTED FROM 

ACTUAL TERMPERATURE = l.^ » ADC SUTPUT FROM THERMOCOUPLE 



FURNACE$CONTROL ; 
DO; 



DECLARE CIN$PORT$0, IN$P0RT$1, IN$P0RT$2, IN$PORT$'+) BYTE; 
DECLARE (OPERATIONAL, 
0P$D00R$1, 
0P$D00R$2, 
MAINT$D00R$1, 
MAINT$D00R$2, 
MAINT$D00R$3, 
MAINT$DOOR$lt) BYTE; 
DECLAfiE (UNITS, TENS, HUNDREDS) BYTE; 

DECLARE (TC$OUTPUT, REF$TEMP, ACTUAL$TEMP, TEMP$0ffF, CURftENT) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE CALARM$1, ALARM$2) BYTE; 
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PL/M-8C 



COMPILER 



2.2 



PAGE 



IN$PORT$0 = INPUTCO); 

IN$P0RT$1 = INPUT(l); 

IN$P0RT$2 = INPUTC2); 

IN$PORT$l» = INPUTCf); 

OPERATIONAL = SHR( I N$PORT$ , 7); 
0P$D00R$1 = SHRCIN$PORT$0, 5) AND OOOOOOOIB; 
0P$D00R$2 = SHRCIN$PORT$0, <♦) AND OOOOOOOIB; 
MAINT$D00R$1 = SHRC IN$PORT$0 , 3) AND OOOOOOOIB; 
MAINT$D00R$2 = SHRCIN$PORT$0, 2) AND OOOOOOOIB; 
MAINT$D00R$3 = SHRC IN$PORT$0 , 1) AND OOOOOOOXB; 
MAINT$DOOR$i» = IN$PORT$0 AND OOOOOOOIB; 

ALARM$1 = OPERATIONAL AND CMAINT$D00R$1 OR MAINT$D00R$2 OR MAINT$D00R$3 

OR MAINT$D00R$lt); 
ALARM$2 = OPERATIONAL AND NOT C0P$D00R$1 XOR 0P$D00R$2); 
OUTPUTCO) = SHLCALARM$2, 1> OR ALARM$1; 

HUNDREDS = IN$P0RT$1 AND OOOOllllB; 

TENS = SHRCIN$P0RT$2, If); 

UNITS = IN$P0RT$2 AND OOOOllllB; 

REF$TEMP = UNITS + 10"TENS + 1 00"HUNDREDS; 

ACTUAL$TEMP - ( 1 84" I N $ PORT$it ) / 1 ; 

TEMP$DIFF = REF$TEMP - ACTUAL$TEMP; 

CURRENT = SHRCTEMP$DIFF«101, 8); 

OUTPUT(l) = CURRENT; 



END FURNACE$CONTROL; 



of any statement, does not have a statement number. Statement 1 is the DO state- 
ment. We may recall, from the brief mention in Chapter 1, that every program must 
be enclosed between the reserved words DO and END, and that the opening DO 
m@t bave 3 label followed by a colon. 



THE DECLARE STATEMENTS 

The program opens with declarations of its variables. In contrast with the DE- 
CLARE statements of the program in Chapter 1, each DECLARE statement here 
gives the characteristics of two or more variables. When this is done, the variable 
names are enclosed in parentheses. This is called factored declaration. The idea is 
that, in the case of the first DECLARE, for instance, instead of writing: 

DECLARE IN$PORT$D BYTE; 
DECLARE IN$P0RT$1 BYTE; 
DECLARE IN$P0RT$2 BYTE; 
DECLAiRE IN$P0RT$4 BYTE? 



~\r > — 



we can '[factor out" the word BYTE and enclose within parenth^s the variabie 
names td which it applies. We shall see in later chapters that there are attributes 
other than BYTE and ADDRESS that may appear in DECLARE statements; these 
may alsojbe factored. 

Observe that in four cases the variables named in DECLARE statements have 
been written on one line, whereas the other DECLARE has been written on seven 
lines, on4 line for each identifier. TMs k to dwionstrate that there are many possible 
ways to write program elements so as to promote clarity of meaning and ease of un- 
derstanding. The PL/M compiler is indifferent to such matters of program style, 
and we a|re free to do anything that we think may assist in making a pr^Mi easier 
for a human being to understand. In a DECLARE statement, such style conventions 



are large 



y a matter of taste; but in later chapters we shall insist on certain conven- 



tioiBs for landling other matters. 



GETTING THE INPUT 

Before anything else can be done, it is necessary to obtain values from the four input 
ports. This is done with four assignment statements containing references to INPUT, 
which is built into the PL/M system. The four eight-bit values are assigned to four 
variables with names that clearly convey their meaning. (Actually, if the inputs are 
latched into the ports, these steps would not be necessary, since the ports could sim- 
ply be read repeatedly. The method ii fefhaps a little nnre f^or^ and 
has no important penalties) . 

TESTIN^ THE DOORS FOR ALARM CONDITIONS 

The first thing the program does after getting the input is to determine whether the 
positions of the doors violate either of the specified conditions. Before actually 
carrying out the logic of the condition testing, it is necessary to get the bits repre- 
senting tpe positions of the six doors and the console switch into the same bit posi- 
tion of seyen BYTE variables. Looking back at Fig. 2.1 or the program preamble, we 
see that these seven bits are by now arranged in the -wriables named IM$PORT$0 
as follow i: 



Input 
B 



port 0: 



Its: 



7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 






t 

Unused 



Operation 
door 2 



Operational/ 
maintenance 



Operation 
door 1 



IVlaintenance 
door 2 



IVIalntenanee 
ilOQr 4 



IVlaintenance 
door 1 



Maintenance 
door 3 
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For the purposes of the logic operations that will follow, it would not make any 
difference which bit position we put these bits into; the rightmost position (bit zero) 
is as good as any. Bit 7 can be moved to bit zero by a shift of seven places to the 
right. All of the seven rightmost bits of 1N$PORT$0 will be discarded by the shift 
and zeros will be entered on the left. There are no unwanted bits to mask off. State- 
ment 11 calls for the necessary shift and stores the resulting byte in the variable 
named OPERATIONAL. 

Bit 6 is unused. Bit 5 is shifted five places to the right by statement 12. After 
this shift there could be a one bit in position 2, shifted over from its original position 
in bit 7. This unwanted bit can be masked off by AN Ding the result of the shift with 
a mask value consisting of a 1 in the position we want to keep, and zeros elsewhere. 
This mask could be written in any number system we please, since a one is a one re- 
gardless of how you write it. We prefer to show masks as binary constants since that 
makes it easy to visuaUze what is happening to individual bit positions. Statements 
13-17 place the other five bits of IN$PORT$0 into appropriate variables. Observe 
that no shifting is required in the last of these. It would not do to call for a shift of 
zero positions here in order to maintain a consistent pattern, since the result of shift 
by zero positions is undefined. 

Now we are ready to carry out the logic required to determine whether the door 
positions are other than those permitted during operation of the furnace. Remember 
that the first condition was that no maintenance door should be open while the fur- 
Hice is operating. Statement 18 expresses this requirement. (Recall from the pre- 
amble that a one bit designates that the furnace is in operation or that a door is 
open.) We see here an example where parentheses are required within an expression 
containing only logical operators. Without parentheses the AND would operate only 
on the variables OPERATIONAL and MAINT$D00R$1, since AND ranks higher 
than OR. The effect then would be to signal an alarm if maintenance doors 2, 3, or 
4 were open even though the furnace was not operating. 

The second alarm condition specifies that, during operation, exactly one of the 
operational doors must be open. That is, it is not permitted that both of them be 
open or both of them be closed. This condition could be expressed a number of 
ways, but the simplest is to use the exclusive OR operator, as shown here. The result 
of the operation in parentheses in statement 19 will have a one in bit position zero 
if either door is open but not both. This can also be expressed by saying that the re- 
sult win be a zero in bit position zero if both doors are open or both doors are closed 
— ^which is the alarm condition. The NOT operator outside the parentheses comple- 
ments this value, which means that we will have a 1 in bit position zero if the alarm 
condition is present. We are also guaranteed to have ones in the other seven bit 
positions after complementing the result of the exclusive OR, but they will be dis- 
carded in the AND operation that now takes place. This is required in order to meet 
the specification that we give the alarm only if the furnace is operational. 

We now need to get these two alarm bits to output port zero in the required bit 
firtfcins. This can be done simply by shifting ALARM$2 one position left and 
ORingitwith ALARM$1. 



COMPUjriNG THE REFERENCE TKMPERATiHi-^ 

Input ports one and two pve the three digits of a reference temperature, which is the 
desired operating temperature of the furnace. Each digit is binary-coded into four 
bits. For ease of understanding, we do the shifting and masking necessary to separate 
these binary-coded digits into three separate statements, and move each value to its 
own variable. The conversion from binary-coded decimal to pure binary is then 
carried out in statement 24. Everything in statements 21-24 could have been done 
in one statement, but the savings in running time and storagBwould not be ww&i the 
increased complexity and difficulty of understanding of the one combined statement. 

To convert the thermocouple output to temperature we now have the problem 
of multip|l5filig ^e value in IN$P0RT$4 by 1.84, remembering that all quantities in 
PL/M programs are integers. The simplest way to do this is to multiply by 184 and 
then divide by 100, since 1.84 = 184/100. 

It is I essential to understand what is meant by a statement like "1.84 = 184/ 
100," in the context of the fact that, in PL/M, we can work only wi^in^gers; 1.84 
is certainly not an integer. We surely cannot try it this way: 

' ACTIALSTEMP = (184 / 100) ♦ IN$P0RT$4; 

The result of the division would be an integer one, since 184 divided by 100 is in 
Us^ 1 wijl h a remainder of 84. What we do instead is write 

ACTUAL$TEMP = (184 ♦ IN$P0RT$4) / 100; 



which forces the multiplication to be done first. When we later divide the product by 
100, we have achieved multiplication by 1.84 even thou^ ottl^ Itt^i^ h&ve been 
used. 

This formulation makes no provision for rounding the result, but this is easUy 
enough accomplished, as we shall see in later case studies. 

It is always extremely important to be sure that results of arithmetic operations 
do not exceed the space available for them. We are on safe ground in statement 25 
since multiplication always gives an ADDRESS result. Since IN$P0RT$4 is at most 
eight bits, multiplying its value by 1 84 cannot produce a product that wiU e3sceed the 
16 bits of an ADDRESS variable. 



COMPUTING THE TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE 

The computation of the temperature difference in statement 26 is straightforward 
entw^ ekcept for the possibility that the actual temperature might exceed the refer- 
ence temperature. Since there is no automatic handling of negative numbers in 
PL/M, this situation would produce a very large posidve number, which would 
create serious problems in the following stat^nents. K actually implemented in this 
way, it would probably bum out the heater. Tim iindbsirid^ state of affairs will be 
dealt with in the next chapter. 
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COMPUTING THE DESIRED CURRENT 

The program specifications require tliat the temperature difference now be multi- 
plied by 0.394. This constant is not expressible as the quotient of two integers 
smaller than 197/500. Although it would be possible to use the same techniques as 
before, multiplying by 197 and dividing by 500, we shall instead show an alterna- 
tive technique. This is to find a quotient of two integers which, although not exactly 
equal to 0.394, is acceptably close, and where the denominator is a power of 2, per- 
mitting the "di\dsion" to be done by a right shift. This is based on the fact that shift- 
ing a binary number one place to the right has the effect of dividing it by 2, just as 
shifting a decimal number one place to. the right divides it by 10. Similarly, shifting 
a binary number two places to the right divides it by 2^ = 4, shifting it three places 
to the right divides it by 2^ = 8, etc. A right shift of eight places divides by 2* = 256. 
Shifting is preferable to division, when there is a choice, because shifting is consid- 
erably faster in most cases. 

As it happens, 101/256 = 0.39453125, which we shall assume is sufficiently 
close to 0.394 for the purposes of this application. Multiplication by 0.394 can thus 
be achieved by a multiplication by 101, followed by a right shift of eight places, as 
in statement 27. Statement 28 phic^ this result on output port 1, and we are fin- 
ished. 

It is obviously highly unrealistic to set up a process-control program that exe- 
cutes once and stops. In the extension of this case study in the next chapter, we shaU 
see how to make the program repeat indefinitely. 

EXERCISES 

*1. Indicate which of the following are PL/M identifiers, and state why the otiiers 
are not identifiers. 

a) 

b) 013 

c) 130 

d) ENDOFTEXT 

e) END-OF-TEXT 

f) END$Or$TEXT 

g) PR0CESS$12 

h) PROCESS 12 

i) 'VARIABLE' 

j) SECTION501(C)3 

'* Answers to starred exercises appear at the end of the text. 



k) 
1) 



0) 



q) 



FIFTY$PERCENT 

FIFTY$ 

FIFTY% 



a) 50 



CASE 
DO CASE 
00$CASE 



2. Indicate which of the following are PL/M identifiers, and state why the others are 

I mat identiiieTs. 

a) GO 

I fe) GOTO 

j C) GDT0$R0UTE$66 

I t) R0UTE$66 

! e) R0UTE$66$ 

I f) RtJUTE-fig 

g) RDUTE$'66' 

I h) /*IDENTIFIER*/ 

i) LEVEL77 

i) 77LEVEL 

k) ITERATION$NUMBER 

I) TOLERANCE 

m) DOLLflR$$SIGNS 

n) INPUT 1 

o) INPUT(l) 

P) TEMP$MANIFOLD$025 



|« ©0 following pairs of constants represent the same value in each case? 
a) 

b) 

e) 

d) 



7 70 

7D 7H 

H01$100D$OOD1B 110110000001 

23 23.0 



i 



I 
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«3 


253 


-3 


f) 


2FH 


370 


g) 


BAH 


186D 


h) 


390 


390 


i) 


If 


13H 



4. Do the following pairs of constants represent the same value in each case? 



a) 


m 


12D 


b) 


12 


140 


g) 


li' 


140 


4) 


140 


140 


e) 


1411 


140 


f) 


1234 


1,234 


I) 


1010$1100B 


10101 lOOfi 




IfH 


27 


i> 


AE 


174 



*S. Could 469 be the value of a BYTE variable? 

*€. Could 212 be the value of aa ADOHESS variaWe, considering that the value would 
fit in a BYTE variable? 

*fi Suppose that, in a certain machine configuration, there is no storage with addresses 
greater than 32767. Could 34567 be thg value of an ADDRESS variable in such a 
machine? 

*8. All of the following are illegal PL/M constants. Why? 

46.7 
-12 
65547 
46P 

123HEX 

*9. Which of the following are le^ PL/M ^preissiom? 

a) B ♦ C / D 

b) B + C + c 
C) L00P$1 + 12 



d) 
e) 

f) 
g) 



L00P$2 - 7.5 
(FL0W$1 + FL0W$2) / 2 
PRESSURE$AT$MIXER$6 ♦* 2 
(A + B) * (C - D) 



10. 



Which of the following are legal PL/M expressions? 

a) A - B * C 

b) 812 ♦ 12 

c) RETURN + 29 

d) (FLOWSl + FL0WJ2) ♦ 0.5 

e) (FLOWJl + FL0W$2 + FL0W$3) DIV 3 

f) REACTI0N$TEMP$16 + 273 

g) (4*VESSEL$9$PRESSURE + 59) / 4 

Given the declaration shown, state the value(s) assigned in each of the following 
assignment statements. 

DECLARE (A, B, C) BYTE; 
DECLARE (X, Y, Z) ADDRESS; 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 

g> 
h) 

i) 
j) 



A = 15 + 4 * 8; 

A = 15 * 15 + 35; 

X r 15 * 15 + 35; 

X = 256 * lOOH; 

X = 1; 

A, B, C = 12; 

A = SHL(1, 8); 

X X SHL(1, 8); 

A = (9 * 33) AND OFFM; 

X r (9 * 33) AND OFFH; 



12. Given the declaration shown in Exercise 11, Sttte the value(s) assigned in each of 
thc; following assignment statements. 

a) A = 29; 

b) X r 29; 

c) A = 150 + 150; 
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4) X = 150 + 150; 

e) X = 4 * 16383 + 5; 

f) A = SHRd, 1); 

g) X, Y, Z = 0; 

h) A = SHL(1, 9); 

i) X = SHL(1, 9); 

*I3< Aes followtng pairs of expressioas equivalent? 

a) A # B A+B 

b) A+B*C (A+B)»C 
e) It * X 12X 

X * 12 X12 
e)A/B»C (A/B)»C 
{) (I$l + T$2)/2 T$l/2 + T$2/2 

J4> Are tttt following pairs of expressions equivalent? 



a) 


TEMP$12+273 


TEMPI 12 + 273 


b) 


(A + B)/2 


A + B/2 


c) 


♦ 19+6 


* 25 


d) 


♦ (A + B) 


0*A + Q*B 


e) 


12h 


12*H 


f) 


A + B * C / D 


A + (B * C) / D 



*tS. Write assignment statements to carry out the following operations. 

a) Give the value zero to a variable named INITIAL$PRESSURE. 

b) Add 12 to the value of the variable named A and give that value to the vari- 
able named B, replacing any previous contents of B. 

c) Add 1 to the value of the variable named ITERATIONS and replace the pres- 
ent value of ITERATIONS with the sum. 

d) Multiply the value of X by itself and assign that value to a variable named 
XSQUARED. 

f) Add the values of the variables named TEMP$1, TEMP$2, TEMP$3. Divide 
their sum by 3 and assign the quotient to the variable named MEAN$TEMP. 

f) Place the four leftmost bits of the variable named INP0RT$1 into the right- 
most four bit positions of the variable named DIGIT$1 with zeros in the four 
lefbnost bit positions of DIGIT$1. 

g) Divide the value of A by llis sum of the values of B and C and place the quo- 
tient in Y. 



h) Assign to NEXT$DIGIT the remainder obtained wiUmill^Mk^^NUMBER is 
jdivided by the value of BASE. 

i) Place in HALF$VALUE the result of shifting the quaritfly fii VALUE one binary 

place to the right. 

j) Place in ROUNDED$HALF$VALUE the results of adding one to the quantity 
|in VALUE and then shifting the sum one binary positton to the right. 

16. Write assignment statements to carry out the following operations, 
a) Assign the value 1 to the variable named GOOD$POINTS. 
I b) Make the value of the variable aaiited A flhe same as the value of the variable 
named B, replacing the previous value of A. 

c) Subtract 1 from the value of the variable named COUNTDOWN and replace 
the previous value of the variable named COUNTDOWN with that difference. 

d) Multiply the value of A by the value of X, add the value of B, and give the 
I [resulting value to the variable named POLY. 

e) Divide the sum of the vakies of A and B by the value of C and assign the 
quotient to the variable named X. 

f ) Cube the value of X and assign lesult to the value of the variable named 
,XCUBED. 

' g) 'Assign to REMAINDER the remainder obtained upon dividing the value of 
NUMBER by 10. 

h) X is a BYTE variable containing one binary number in its leftmost four bits 
imd one binary number in its rightmost four bits, fiace in SUIM the sum of 
these two binary numbers. 

i) Place in QUARTER$VALUE the result of shifting the quantities in VALUE two 
binary places to the right. 

j) Place in ROUNDED$QUARTER$VALUE the result of adding a binary 1 in bit 
I {position 1 of the quantity in VALUE and shifteg tte f«stflls ♦#© biliary places 
to the right. 

k) Using one statement, assign the vahie of the variable named POINTS$READ 

to the variables named C0UNT$1, C0UNT$2, and GOOD$POINTS. 
1) In one statement, give the value zero to both T0TAL$1 and T0TAL$2. 

*17. Show the results in each of the following expressions. 



a) NOT lOlllllOB 

b) lOOllOlOB 
km llllOOOOB 

C) lOOllOlOB 
AND lOlOlOlOB 



d) 
e) 



IIOIIOOIB 
OR lOlOlOlOB 
IIOIIOOIB 



XOR lOlOlOlOB 
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18. Show the rraidts in each of ^ fdlowiog expressions. 

a,) NOT lllOOlllB 

b) lOllOllOB 
Mm IIOOOOIIB 

c) lOllOllOB 
, f>m lOlOOllOB 

d) 101 1011 OB 
OR lOlOOlOlB 

e) loiioilOB 

XfR lOlOOlOlB 

*19. Do these two operations produce the same result? 
SHR(INPUT$1 AND ODOOOOlOB, 1); 
SHR(INPUT$1, 1) AND ODOOOOOlBj 

20. Do these two operations produce the same result? 

SHL(MARKER, 4) AND llllOOOOB; 
SHLCMARKER, 4); 

21. Modify the program in Fig. 2.1 to incorporate the following changes in specifica- 
tions. 

a) The furnace operation has been changed so that, for normal operation, both 
operational doors must be closed; the program should alarm if either of them 

is open. 

b) The furnace can operate normally with either all maintenance doors closed, or 
with at most one of them open. The program should alarm if more than one 
is Open. 

c) A new thermocouple is to be installed, leading to a new formula for getting 

the actual temperature from the thermocouple voltage: 

Actual temperature = 1.72 * ADC output from thermocouple. 

d) A new heater is to be installed, requiring a greater current computed from: 
Current = 0.457 * (set temperature — actual temperature). 



3 



COnDITIOnALS AHD 



INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter we take up the fundamental topics of conditionals, which permit us to 
deicisions in a program, and various kinds of DO HoiitS, p^mit a group 
of statements to be treated as a unit for purposes of control of program execution. 
Both will be heavily used in programs in the remainder of the book. We shall show 
s^eral ^mall examples in the body of the text, aod #fea ise the new techniques in 
expanding the work of the furnace-control ap|dicatiott%^lb It^ oese study of flie 
previous chapter. 

THE IF STATEMENT 

When an action must be done cmly if stmi& ctmU^m M Ixm, w@ tfim to the IF 
. To illustrate, we might write: 



IF tONTlOLfVALUE > 4 THEN 

ikLARM$3 = 1; 
i 
ineaiis to compare the value of the variable named CONTROL$VALUE with 4; 

if it is greater, cany out the indicated assigEinwt. If the value of CONTROL$VALUE 
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is equal to or less than 4, the assignment is not carried out. In other words, the 
execution of the assignment statement is conditional, depending on the current value 
of CONTROL$VALUE. 

It should be clear that, as the statement has been written, nothing at all will be 
done to ALARM$3 if the value of CONTROL$VALUE is not greater than 4. But 
what if we wanted to set ALARM$3 to zero in that case? Easy! — like this: 

jr CONTROL$VALUE > 4 THEN 
ALARM$3 = 1; 

ELSE 

ALARM$3 = 0; 

Now we have specified what to do if the condition is false as well as what to do if it 
&trae. 

Let us pause now to broaden our understanding of the IF statement, looking at 
it more generally. The general form of the statement, as we have seen it so far, is 
tMs: 

IF expression THEN 
basic statement 1; 
t. fLSE 

basic statement 2; 

What follows the I F has been stated as "expression" because we can write any PL/M 
expression there. If the expression is a condition, as it usually will be, the value of 
the expression is a zero if the condition is false and a byte of all 1 bits if it is true. In 
any event, the object program is set up simply to inspect the rightmost bit of the 
value resulting from evaluating the expression, executing the statement after the 
THEN if the value is 1 and executing the statement after the ELSE if it is zero. The 
ELSE portion may be omitted if there is no action to be taken when the rightmost 
bit of the expression is zero. 

Observe that semicolons are required after the statements controlled by the 
THEN and ELSE portions of the IF statement, but must not be written after the 
TH^N and ELSE themselves. 

The *1)asic statement" referred to here can be of several types, most of which 
we have not yet encountered. For now, the only kind of basic statement we know is 
the assignment statement. 

Note the way the IF statement has been written on four lines, with the condi- 
tionally executed statements indented three spaces from the IF and ELSE, which 
are vertically ahgned. Actually, none of this is required by PL/M, which permits us 
to write the entire statement on one line if we choose. We shall always follow this 
convention, however, and the reader is strongly urged to do likewise. In the attempt 
to make programs easy to understand, it is important to correctly convey the inten- 
tion of tfie logic of the program. Writing the controlled statements on separate lines 
and indenting them is a major contribution to program understandability. 
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Following some indentation convention is importafflt; ^ dfet^ rflihe conven- 
tion chosen are not. Whether one indents three spaces, or two, or four, is not too 
important; other authors may recommend other conventions for the placement of the 
"TOIN of the ELSE. The main thing is to pick some meaningful coaveotioa and use 

it consistently. 

Thp expression that is written in an IF statement can involve any of the foUow- 
ymd operators: 



> 
< 



equal 

greater than 
less than 



>= greater than or equal to 

<= less than or equal 10 
<> not equal to 



The operands connected by a relational operator are permitted to be any arithmetic 
ckpressusns. Thus, we can write statements like these: 



IF A = 2 » B THEN . . . 
IFA/(B+C)<X-3 THEN . 
IF (IN$P0RT$16 AND DlllllllB) 



OOH TfftN 



Observe the parentheses in the last example, which are necessary if we intend the 
AND to be carried out before the test for equality. Without the parentheses, the test 
for equality between 01111111B and ODH would be carried out first, leading to a 
result of false, which gives a byte of all zeros, and then this would be ANDed with 
the value of INP0RT$1 6, again giving all zeros. 

The complete ranking of operators, from highest to lowest, is as follows. Oper- 
ators listed on the same line are of equal precedence: 

unary "-" 

» / MOD 



+ - 

= < > <: 

NOT 
AND 

OR XOR 



<> 



Summarizing, this means that arithmetic is done before relation tests, which are 
done before logical operations. 

Next we note that we are not actually restricted to writing one condition, but in 
lact may write any logical expression, as in these examples: 

r I 



IF A r 2 OR A = 3 THEN . . . 

IF (IN$P0RT$16 AND OOOOIQOOB) r DOOOIOOOB THEN 
IF SHR(A, 3) = IBH AND SHR(B, 3) = OCH THEN . . 
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We can write statements containing no relations at all, such as this: 

IF IN$P0RT$16 THEN . . . 

This is a simple way to look at just the least significant bit of a variable, to determine 
l^Kiier it is odd or even. We can also write: 

IF A OR B OR C OR D THEN . . . 

The expression is true if any one or more of the four variables has a 1 bit in its low- 
order position. Or, we could write 

IF SHiCA, 1) OR A THEN . . . 

which responds to a 1 bit in either bit 1 or bit zero of variable A. This has the same 
effect as the following: 

IF (A AND OOOOOOllB) > THEN . . . 

Tm. 'msMm do m.ock for statement grouping 

A problem arises with what we have seen of the IF so far when we wish to condition- 
ally execute more than one statement. It will not do to write something like 

IF A r B THEN 
ALAfiM$4 = 0; 
COUNT = COUNT + 1; 

because the first semicolon would terminate the scope of the control of the IF, and 
the second assignment would always be executed. The answer is the simple DO 
statement, which we shall see has otbet uses as well. For this example, we could 
write: 

IF A 2 B THEN 

ALARM$4 = 0; 
COiJJT = COUNT + l5 
END ; 

Now, the two statements have been combined into a unit; both will be executed if 
the oMi^tiMt is true, and neither will be executed if the condition is false. 
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The DO-END grouping of statements can be used in both parts of the IF, as in 
this example: 



IF A > B THEN 
DO; 

LARGER = A; 

A$COUNT = A$COUNT + 1; 

END; 
ELSE 
DO ; 

LARGER = B; 

B$COUNT = B$COUNT + 1; 



DOt-END grouping can be used around a single statement, if it is desired to 



tttaift consistency in appearance. In the case-study program for ftis diapter, for 
WGel we have this statement: 



IF REF$TEMP > ACTUAL$TEMP THEN 
DO; 

TEMP$DIFF r REF$TEMP - ACTUAL$TEMP; 
CURRENT = SHR(TEMP$DIFF * 101, 8); 

END; 
ELSE 
DO; 

CURRENT = 0; 
END; 

I 

The effect of the statement is to determine whether the reference temperature is 
greater than the actual temperature, and to compute the current from the formula 
only if it is. If not, the current is set equal to zero. This solves the problem mentioned 
in the case study of Chapter 2 — ^the possibility that an actual temperature greater 
than the reference temperature could lead to a very large computed temperature 
difference, since there are no negative numbers in PL/M. 

t&E DO-WHILE STATEMENT 

Computer programming makes heavy use of the repetitive execution, or looping, of 
parts of programs. Perhaps some operation needs to be done a number of times on 
different data, or possibly a formu^ has to be evaluated repeatedly until a process 
of successive approximation converges, or maybe the program is looping indefi- 
nitely, waiting for inputs from a mantifacturing process that it is controlling. In these 
and maiky other circumstances, we need a way to specify that a block of the program 
is to be repeated. 

This need is answered in PL/M by the DO-WHILE statement, and also by the 
iterative DO statement that we shall study in the nest chapter. (At an eiurli^ time. 
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when flowcharts were popular, such statemeots were called loops, and the name has 
Stm^.} Ite general form of a DO-WHILE block, or loop, is 

DO WHILE EXPRESSION; 

UNIT; 
END; 

For "expression," we may write any of the kinds of things we can write in an IF 
statement. The program inspects the rightmost bit of the value of the expression; if 
the bit is a 1, the statements in the "unit" are executed and the process repeats. Most 
commonly the expression is some kind of condition. For the "unit," or "body" of 
At ©O, we may write one or more basic statements, or an IF statement, or a DO 
block. 

Here is an example of a program segment employing a DO— WHILE block. 
N = 1; 

DO WHILE N <= 12; 

OUTPUT(l) = N ♦ N; 

N * N + 1; 
CNO; 

With N started at 1, the condition N <= 12 is certainly met the first time, so 
1 * 1 = 1 is written to output port 1, and 1 is added to N. Now the test is made 
again, and since 2 is also less than 12, the two controlled statements are executed 
again, this time writing 2 * 2 = 4 to the port. Again 1 is added to N . When the pro- 
cess reaches 11, 11 * 11 = 121 will be written to the port and 1 added to N. Since 
12 is less than or equal to 12, the body of the DO is executed again, this time writing 
12 * 12 = 144 and adding 1 to N. Now, finally, 13 is not less than or equal to 12, 
and the body is not executed. Instead, program control passes to whatever follows 
the END statement. The net effect, therefore, is to write the squares of the first 12 
integers to output port 1 . 

USING THE DO-WHILE TO PRODUCE A RAMP FUNCTION 

For another example of the use of the DO-WHILE, consider the following require- 
ment, which will be part of the case study at the end of the chapter. 

We are given a value of CURRENT, which must be reduced to 20 in steps of 
1 — assuming it is greater than 20 to begin with, of course. Each value is to be sent 
to output port 1. In the program, this reduction must be done at a rate of 1 amp per 
second, but let us first write a program segment that ignores this feature. 

The program is actually quite simple: 

DO WHILE CURRENT > 20; 

CURRENT r CURRENT - 1; 

OUTPUT (I) = CURRENT; 
END; 
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If the value of CURRENT is less than or equal to 20 when the program segment is 
entered (i.e., if the value of CURRENT is not greater than 20), then the statements 
controlled by the DO-WHILE will not be executed at all, as desired. If the value of 
CURRENT is g^tsx than 20 initially, the controlled statements will be executed 
as many tunes as necessary to reduce CURRENT to 20, at whieh point repetitions 
will cease. 

All this would take place at the rate at which aicroprocessor can execute 
the rather few machine instructions that would be generated by the compiler from 
this PL/M code. To get the reduction to be at the rate of 1 amp/sec, we must intro- 
duce a time delay. There are several possible ways to do this, the simplest of which 
is to use a PL/M procedure named TIME. 

We write the reserved word CALL followed by the name of the procedure, 
which in this case is TIME, followed by an expression, endosed in p^uren^eses. For 
, we might write: 

CALL TIME(l); 

The result would be to give program control to the procedure named TIME, which 
is supplied with PL/M. This procedure has been written to retain control in units of 
100 microseconds. In the statement just shown, the procedure would delay 100 
ttucros^onds before returning control to the statement afto" the CALL. If we write 

' CALL TIME(2); 

the TIME procedure would delay 200 microseconds. If we write 

CALL TIME(N); 

and N has the value 200, the delay will be 200 * 100 = 20,000 fis = 20 ms = 0.02 
sec. 

The number written in parentheses after the procedure named TIME is called 
the argument of the procedure. This procedure, which is supplied as part of the 
PL/M system, expects a BYTE argument; if we write an argument having a value 
larger than 255, bits other than the low-order eight will be ignored. (This is the same 
thing as saying that the value used by the procedure is the argument as written, 
modulo 256.) The longest time delay we can get with this procedure is therefore 
0,O255isec, which is not long enough for our needs. 

Tbp answer to this problem is to caU the TIME procedure repeatedly. Suppose 
use an argument of 200, getting a 0.02-sec delay; we would therefore need to 
carry out the function 50 times to get a 1-sec delay. This is readily done with aa- 
other DO-WHILE. Writing this part of the program by itself, we would have: 

COUNTER r 1; 
DO WHILE COUNTER <= 5Dj 
CALL TIME(200); 
COUNTER = COUNTER + 1; 
END; 



l» 
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All of this may now be inserted into the program segment we saw before, ^ving 
this combination: 



m WHILE CURRENT > 20; 

COUNTER = 1; 

DO WHILE COUNTER <= 50; 

CALL TIME(2D0); 

COUNTER = COUNTER + 1; 
END: 

CURRENT r CURRENT - 1; 
OUTPUT(l) = CURRENT; 



NESTING LEVEL NIMBERS 

In the program just shown we see a DO block that contains another DO block. This 
is perfectly legal, and widely useful. In fact, this nesting of DO blocks is so common 
that the compiler provides us wifli some assistance in interpreting programs. This 
compiler-generated feature is the nesting-level number that appears just to the right 
of every statement number, which shows how many DOs enclose the statement. The 
DO that must begin every program is counted in this computation, and the END that 
nratic^hes a DO is counted as thou^ included in ti^e DO. This means that the DO at 
the beginning of a program has a nesting level of zero, and the END ihat ends the 
program has a nesting level of 1 . 

Mere is the program just shown, written as a complete program so that we may 



w #ie DO and END at the begioning and ^d of the program. 


1 


NESTING$LEVELS$EXAMPIE: 




DO; 


2 1 


DECLARE (CURRENT, COUNTER) ADDRESS; 


3 1 


DO WHILE CURRENT > 20; 


4 2 


COUNTER = 1; 


5 2 


DO WHILE COUNTER <= 50; 


6 3 


CALL TIME(200); 


7 3 


COUNTER = COUNTER + 1; 


« 3 


END; 


f 1 


CURRENT = CURRENT - 1; 


10 2 


DUTPUT(l) = CURRENT; 


11 2 


END; 


12 1 


END NESTING$LEVELS$EXAMPLE; 



Statements 2 and 3, since they are enclosed in the DO of statement 1 and no 
other, are seen to have a nesting level of 1. Reading on through the program, we 
see Hm statements 9-11 are also enclosed in two DOs, and 6-8 are enclosed in 
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If there are the same number of DOs and ENDs in a program, as there should 
be, the final END wiU always be at nesting level 1; if the compiler finds otherwise, it 
signals an emx. The nesting-level numbers are fhsft sometimes helpful in locating 
^ 'Sge^ where an END was omitted, which is om oMIitKm cause of such an error. 



A SQUARE-ROOT ROUTINE USING THE DO-WHILE 

Many applications programs require the computation of the square root of a num- 
ber. This turns out to be a fairly simple task using the DO-WHILE construct. 

The usual way to compute square roots in a computer utiUzes the Newton- 
Raphson method. Given a positive number iV, we begin with any positive and non- 
ro approximation to the square rodt x. N/2 is an adequate and easily computed 
lien we repeatedly apply the formula 

JJnew = {N/X + Xlft 

each tnbe tepladng x by jc^ew. until we find that x mA: x,^ m% ttp mq^, at which 
point either of them is the square root of N. To see ttip || niote that when 
X = Xaew we can replace Xaev by x, giving: 




'9 



x= iN/x + x)/2 
2x = N/x + X 

\mmX.o 

x^ = N 

so is the square root of N. 

Unl^ AT is a perfect square, and considering that in VL/M W6 are dealing en- 
tirely with integers, we must realize that the square root wSi not be exact, but an 
approximation. We shall consider this question a Uttle mere closely after writing the 




It always is necessary to exercise caution in connection with integer division. 
We said we would begin with N/2 as a starting approximation. But what it N = 1? 
"ttei #ie integer division will give z^, and we are in d«e^ tponible whm we try to 
divide by zero in applying the formula. Therefore we shall use one-half of (A^ + 1) 
as our starting approximation. In a somewhat similar fashion we have to add 1 to 
the quantity being divided by 2 in the approximation formula. This has the effect 
of rounding the quotient to the nearest integer, and prevents an endless oscillation 
between successive values differing by 1. (Try taking the square root of 8 without 
rounding, remembering to use integer ^vi^coi throughout; the samessive approxi- 
iSltemate between 2 and 3 indefinitely.) 
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With these preliminaries out of the way, and recalling that shifting right one 
place is equivalent to dividing by 2 (and much faster), the program itself is quite 
simple: 

X = N ; 

X$NEW = SHR(N + 1 , 1) ; 
DO WHILE X <> X$NEW; 
X = X$NEW; 

X$NEW = SHR(N/X + X + 1, 1); 
END ; 

The first statement, setting x equal to A^, is needed to ensure that the DO-WHILE 
will not accidentally stop the iteration before the square root has been found. If we 
did not do this, it might happen that x would have the same value as the starting 
approximation, which would cause the DO-WHILE to skip over the application of 
the approximation formula and report the starting approximation as the square root. 
As the program is written, where we do give x the starting value of N, the skipping 
of the approximation calculation the first time can happen only if x is equal to 1 , in 
W^ch case the starting approximation of 1 is the correct square root. 

It would be a worthwhile exercise for the reader to "play computer," "exe- 
cuting" this program with typical values. 

Here are some values of A^, and the successive Values taken on by x, including 
the initiahzing statement that begins the program: 



Value of N 



to X 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


200 


20000 


starting 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


100 


10000 


Secortd 




2 


2 


2 


2 


50 


2502 


Third 




2 






2 


27 


1254 


Fourth 












17 


635 


Fifth 












14 


333 


Sixth 












14 


181 


Seventh 














146 


Eighth 














141 


Ninth 














141 



A FIRST LOOK AT DEALING WITH FRACTIONS IN PL/M 

Looking at the result for 20,000, we realize that, if we penciled m decimal points, 
we cmM n^d 20,000 as 2.0000, and the resulting square root (141) as 1.41. 
FMtijag it aifiother way, if we had to w«k wifli integer arithmetic but needed a more 



accurate approximation to the square root of 2 than 2 — which is a rather poor ap- 
ip'Oximation, after all! — we could shift the number left before going into the approxi- 
I lejnnt^a. Mathematically, we have 

Vio="-iv = 10* • VTf . 

The basic idea is this. Even though we can, in fact, deal only with integers, the 
interpretation placed on those integers is up to us. If we want to ask for the square 
root of 20000 but think of the number as 2.0000, we are free to interpret the result 
(141) as 1.41, an approximation to the square foot of 2. (If that is not enough pre- 
cision, you must look into multiple-precision arithmetic, which is another Story.) 

But what if we are given a small integer, already in binary within the processor, 
and we need a better approximation to its square root than an integer? Should we 
multiply by the binary representation of a power of 10 and lata: divide by another 
power of 10? Not at all. Instead, we note that 

V2^'JV = 2» ViV, 

Suppose, for example, that we have a BYTE variable and want the best approxima- 
tion of its square root that is possible without going to multiple precision. The an- 
$^ is i& shift it left eight positions, to the hi^i-order f«xi^m <ot m ADDRESS 
variable. That gives ei^t bits afto: an Ima^ary binary point; the result will be an 
ADDRESS variable with four binary place$ after an imaginary binary point. Since 
the square root of a number has at most hsM as many di^ls as fb& onttbir, we can 
be assured that the high-order half of the ADDRESS variable holding flie square 
root will be a zero. 

And what woidd one do with such a result? For one simple example, suppose 
th^ we ^ish to compute : 

Flowrate = 348 • V Pressure difference. 

11^ Is l|0W it could be done: 

DECLARE PRESSURE$DIFF ADDRESS; 
DECLARE (N, X, X$NEW, FLOW$RATE) ADDRESS; 
I Id =i SHL(PRESSURE$DIFF, 8); 

/* NOW FOLLOWS SQUARE ROOT ROUTINE AS BEFORE */ 

X = N 

X$NEW r SHR (N + 1 , 1) ; 
DO WHILE X <> X$NEW; 
X = X$NEW; 

X$NEW = SHR(N/X + x + 1, 1); 
ENDS 

FLO*$RATE = SHR(348 ♦ X, 4); 

lot um last statement it is of comrse eiSoiMal to ifittdti|% ^me- Mttig; other- 
it^ we irimply throw away the four extra bits we have arranged to compate. 
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This is intended merely as a sample, the barest introduction, to the subject of 
scaling of numbers in a computer. The reader concerned with such operations would 
need to study the subject in somewhat more detail. 

NESTED IF STATEMENTS 

Now that we have the DO block available to solve a problem that will arise, we may 
affWoach the topic of the nested \Fs. 

The general fonnat of the IF statement as we have used it so far is: 

IF exfiression THEN 

b:»3ic statement 1; 
ELSE 

basic statement 2; 

Actually, the statement is permitted to have a more general form, in that — with one 
restriction, shown later — IF statements are permitted where we have shown "basic 
statement." The subject can be approached throu^ examples. 
Suppqsse we write: 

IF A = B THEN 
IF A = C THEN 
X = 1; 

The second IF is reached only if the expression in &e first IF gives a true result. ITie 
ei^@ct is the same as if we had written: 



IF (A r B) AND (A = C) THEN 
X = 1; 

one example of a nested IF. Here is anothor: 

IF L s 10 THEN 

X s 1; 
ELSE 

IF L = 14 THEN 
X = 2; 

The meaning here is unambiguous. ULis equal to 10, X is set equal to 1 and noth- 
ing else happens. If L is not equal to 10 and L is equal to 14, X is set equal to 2. If 
Lis not equal to 10 and Lis not equal to 14, no action at all is taken. 
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Nested IFs of this form (where an IF app©«to the ELSE part) cm^ etmined 
to any needed length. If the chain is long, die previously used indentatioii scheme 
must be modified; here is one way to do it: 

IF SALES$CODE = 1 THEN 

COMMISSION = 5: 
ELSE IF SALESSCODE = 2 THEN 

qOMMISSION = 10; 
ELSE IF SALES$CODE = 7 THEN 

COMMISSION r SALES$AMOUNT / 20; 
ELSE IF SALES$CODE = 9 THEN 

COMMISSION = 20 + SALES$AMOUNT / 50; 
ELSE 

COMMISSION = 0; 



£}tactly ims of the assignment statements here will he emm^ed; H SALES#GODE 
is equal to 1, 2, 7, or 9, the assignment statement following that condition is exe- 
cuted and nothing else happens. If SALES$CODE is not equal to 1, 2, 7, or 9, 
which is presumably an error, ihs final assignment statement is executed. 
Consider now this example: 

I If i s B THEN 

IF C s THEN 
X = 1} 
I ELSE 
' I X = 2; 

The ELSE is associated with the second IF, as the indentation suggests, just as if we 

''mi ' 



IF A = B THEN 
M; I 

IF C = D THEN 

X = 1; 
ELSE 

X = 2; 

END; 



The ELSE can be associated with the first IF by writing: 



IF I = B THEN 



DO;, 

If C = D THEN 
X = 1; 

END; 
ELS^ 

X = 2; 
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The one restriction mentioned earlier is that the following construction is not 



ir A = B THEN 

IF C = D THEN 
X = 1; 

ELSE 

X = 2; 
ELSE 

X = 3; 



The PL/M rule is that when an IF is nested within the THEN part, only one ELSE 
is permitted. K we really want to do the logic suggested by the indentation in this 
Wiample, it is a simple matter to enclose the "inner" IF in a DO block. 

Even when DO blocks are not required, however, it is a good idea to use them 
freely — ^just as we use parentheses freely — to convey meaning unambiguously to 
teoan readers of the program. 



THE DO CASE BLOCK 

It happens from time to time in programming that we need to execute one of a num- 
ber of statements, depending on the value of a variable. In the case study for this 
chapter we shall read a value between zero and 4, inclusive, and use that value to 
determine which of five program segments to execute to change the heater current 
in our hypothetical furnace. 

In skeleton form, the structure will be as follows: 



DO CASE CONTROL$VALUE; 

UNIT FOR CASE 0; 

UNIT FOR CASE 1: 

UNIT FOR CASE 2 

UNIT FOR CASE 3 

UNIT FOR CASE 4 

END; 



Each case must be a unit, either a single statement or a DO block. 

If the value of CONTROL$VALUE is 2ero, the unit for case is carried out 
and those for the other cases are skipped; execution continues with the statement 
after the END. If the value of CONTROL$VALUE is 1, the unit for case 1 is carried 
Sitt, and again execution continues with the statement after the END, etc. If the 
H^ue of CONTROL$VALUE is greater than 4, the result is undefined. 

If there are any cases for which nothing is to be done, it is still necessary to pro- 
vide compiler with an indication that we have counted that case, so that the 
correct correspondence can be maintained between values of the expression in the 
DO CASE and the different cases. This does not mean that we must write dummy 
statements to fill up the space, however, since we are permitted in PL/M to write a 
null statement consisting of nothing but a semicolon. 
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For an &mmfle, consider the scodtig d tie |aw M tMm^mm^ fm^HMt. Om 
point is given for a conversion, two points for a safety, three for a field goal, and 
six for a touchdown. We suppose that there is a variable named SCORE that con- 
^|^iii«B! «iUHber 0f points awarded, and that we ^iraMlo wptabs ^ vskis ci whidi- 
e«j|r of CONVERSIONS, SAFETIES, FIELDGOALS, or TOUCHDOWNS corre- 
^plds to this value. Since there are no actions to be taken for the cases of 0, 4, or 5, 
i^misti^ovide null statements as follows: 



©0 CASE SCORE; 

CONVERSIONS = CONVERSIONS * Ij 
SAFETIES = SAFETIES + 1; 
FIELO$GOALS = FIELD$GOALS + 1; 



END 



TOUCHDOWNS = TOUCHDOWNS + 1; 



In both examples here, we have shown a single variable after the words DO 
CASE, but actually we are permitted to write any ^pression. 



CASE STUDY: A SECOND VERSION OF THE PROGRAMMED 
CONTROL IN AN ELECTRICALLY HEATED FURNACE 

To see the techniques studied in this chapter in the context of a fairly realistic 
aftpUcation, let us turn again to the id^ of an electrically heated furnace that we 
saw in the case study of the previous chapter. 

The first thing we shall do is set the program up to repeat indefinitely, rather 
than ju^t executing once. The major mm feature ^ tk® spfiesetet refwnanent is 
that we must now respond to a thumbwhed on the process operator's console that 
dictates how the heater current is to be handled. The legitimate control values that 
ciU lie i@ad from this thumbwheel and their meanings are as follows: 



Control value Action to be taken 

Oj Shut off current. 

1 1 Set current at 200 amps. 

2\ Increase current from 2 to 100 amps in stefs of 2 amps per 

second, then switch to continuous control. 

I 3 Continuous control; handle as before. 

I 4 Decrease from present setting to 20 amps, in steps of one amp 

! per second. 

In real life a mechanical stop on the thumbwheel would probably prevent any 
other values from being set; here, for practice, we shall alarm any illegal values. 
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A final new requirement is that the furnace temperature be tested against a 
Hmit. If the temperature is greater than this limit, we are to turn on two fans and an 
alarm. If the actual temperature is not greater than the limit but is greater than tiie 
reference temperature, then we are to turn off the current, turn on one fan and no 
alarm. 

THE NEW INPUT DATA 

The only information required by this program that was not also required by the 
previous version is the value of the thumbwheel that specifies the treatment of the 
heater current. This will be read on the previously unused high-order four bits of 
input port 1 . We much prefer to utilize these bits in preference to assigning an addi- 
tiinal port, in the interest of saving hardware costs. 

The only new output consists of a bit for the new alarm and two bits for the two 
fans. These bits can be incorporated in the unused bit positions of output port 0. 

THE LITERALLY DECLARATION 

A declaration using tiie reserved word LITERALLY has the general fom 
DECLARE identifier LITERALLY 'substitution text'; 

This causes any occurrence of the identifier, anywhere in the program after this 
declaration, to be treated as though the substitution text appeared there instead. The 
identifier must conform to the rules for forming PL/M identifiers, but the LITER- 
liiiLY feature applies more generally than this requirement might suggest. 
For example, in the program for this case study, we have the declaration 

DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE 1'; 
Now, when later in the program we have the statement 
m FOMVER; 

the result is that the system, before compilation, will substitute the WHILE 1 in place 
«tf FORIVER, so that what the cornier seei is 

DO WHILE 1; 

]to the program hsting, however, we have the FOREVER, as originally written. 
For another example, the program contains this declaration: 

- ifGLARE LIMIT LITERALLY '460'; 



If ACTUAL$TEMP > LIMIT THEN 

ThiB effept is as if we liad written 

I ir MCTUALSTEMP > 460 THEN 

If the identifier LIMIT appeared many times in tlie program, 460 would be substi- 
tuted for all of them. Then if the specifications changed, making it necessary to 
change the limit to, say, 435, we could change just the one LITERALLY declaration 
and recompile, with assurance that all instances of the constant have been modified. 

We shaH see tmnf other instances of the usefulness of the LITERALLY feature 
ia pwi^ting pro-am understandahility and maintainability, in other case studies. 

THE PROGRAM 

The program shown in Fig. 3.1 begins with declarations that are quite similar to 
telMg. 2.2, although we now have soffle new variables. After the deelarations, 
everything else in the program is part of a DO FOREVER loop. We understand that 
the DO FOREVER will become a DO WHILE 1. All the rest of the program will 
therefore be repeated indefinitely until the power is turned off ot the process is 
somehow reset. In real life this would be too rudimentary, bat it serve our ptir- 
poses here. 

At fte beginning of each eKeesion of the propas, we #93^ m &e Case 
Study in Chapter 2, by reading the values on the four ports. We get four bits more 
information than before because the high-order four bits of input port 1 now contain 
a value of the control thumbwheel. We mask tlie Mts trf mim read from 
this port and shift the bits representing the control value into the low-order positions. 

We are now ready to decide on the basis of bit 6 of input port 0, whether we 
are required to alter the "profile" of the heater current. (The condition tmt in fce 
IF statement looks only at bit zero, so we can safely ignore the operational/main- 
tenance bit originally in bit position 7.) If we are so required, and if the control 
v0m is legitimate, then we carry out the DO CASE. Most of these either are very 
sijBifle operations or have already been encountered earlier in the chapter. Observe 
that the statements for each of the five cases are- enclosed in DO-END pairs even 
though the program would have worked th© MB© M I6tt iiii done for 

cases 0, 1 , and 3, because they are single statements. 

This is a good convention to follow since it is so easy to make mistakes that 
wUl associate statements with the wrong cases in suA t 'Wsy that the program is 
still syntactically correct. The compiler therefore gives no error indication, and we 
m^Y li^T© a very diflScult time diagnosing the trouble. As an example of what can 
^pftttjl suppose we omitted the DO-END in case 2. 11^ ca^ 2 would consist 
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INPUTS AND OUTPUTS: 



7 




8 




9 




10 




11 




12 


1 


13 


2 


14 


2 


15 


2 


15 


2 


17 


2 



INPUT PORT 0: WDICATOR BITS: 



BIT 7: 1 = OPERATIONAL, = MAINTENANCE 

BIT 6: IF 1, CHANGE HEATER CURRENT PROFILE 

BIT 5: OPERATIONAL DOOR 1 CO = CLOSED, 1 = OPEN) 

BIT 1+: OPERATIONAL DOOR 2 

BIT 3: MAINTENANCE DOOR 1 

BIT 2: MAINTENANCE DOOR 2 

BIT 1: MAINTENANCE DOOR 3 

BIT 0: MAINTENANCE DOOR 4 

INPUT PORTS 1 AND 2: THREE BCD DIGITS GIVING A REFERENCE TEMPERATURE: 

HUNDRED'S DIGIT: PORT 1, BITS 3-0 
TEN'S DIGIT: PORT 2, BITS 7 -k 

UNIT'S DIGIT: PORT 2, BITS 3-0 
ALSO, A BCD CONTROL THUMBWHEEL VALUE; SEE TEXT 
CONTROL VALUE PORT 1, BITS 7-'t 

INPUT PORT It: BINARY ADC OUTPUT OF THERMOCOUPLE C8 BITS) 

OUTPUT PORT 0: BIT 0: ALARM C= 1) IF OPERATIONAL AND ANY MAINTENANCE 

DOOR IS OPEN 

BIT l: ALARM IF OPERATIONAL AND ZERO OR TWO OPERATIONAL 
DOORS OPEN 

BIT 2: ALARM IF CONTROL THUMBWHEEL ILLEGAL VALUE 
BIT 3: ALARM IF OVERTEMPERATURE 
BIT 1 = TURN ON FAN 1, = TURN OFF FAN 1 
BIT 5:1= TURN ON FAN 2, = TURN OFF FAN 2 

OUTPUT PORT l: BINARY OUTPUT, DESIRED HEATER CURRENT, COMPUTED FROM 

CURRENT = .39"+ == (REFERENCE TEMPERATURE - ACTUAL TEMPERATURE) 

AND WHERE ACTUAL TEMPERATURE IS COMPUTED FROM 

ACTUAL TERMPERATURE = 1.8'* » ADC OUTPUT FROM THERMOCOUPLE 

"/ 

furnace$control: 

DO; 

DECLARE 

declare 

DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 



DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 



FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE 1'; 
LIMIT LITERALLY "t60'; 

(IN$PORT$a, IN$P0RT$1, IN$P0RT$2, IN$PORT$lt) BYTE; 
OUT$PORT$a BYTE; 
COPERATIONAL, 

CHANGE $CURRENT$PROF I LE, 

0P$D00R$1, 

OP$DO0R$2, 

MAINT$D00R$1, 

MAINT$D00R$2, 

MAINT$D00R$3, 

MAINTSDOORSlt) BYTE; 
CUNITS, TENS, HUNDREDS) BYTE; 

CREF$TEMP, ACTUAL$TEMP, TEMP$DIFF, CURRENT) ADDRESS; 

CONTROL$VALUE ADDRESS; 

CALARM$1, ALARM$2, ALARM$3) BYTE; 

TIME$COUNTER ADDRESS; 



DO FOREVER; 

IN$PORT$0 
IN$P0RT$1 
IN$P0RT$2 
IN$PORT$lt 



INPUTCO); 
INPUTCl); 
INPUTC2); 
INPUTCt); 



CONTROL$VALUE = SHRC I N$PORT$ 1 , 4); 
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18 2 IF CSHRCINP0RT$8, 6» AND CC«NTmfVALUE < 5) THEN 

19 2 DO CASE CONTROLJVALUE; 

j l~ CASE O: SHUT OFF CURRENT */ 

20 3 DO; 

21 ! % CURRENT = 0} 

22 % END; 

/" CASE l: SET MAXIMUM CURRENT «/ 

23 3 DO; 

2't If CURRENT = 200; 

25 "t END; 

' CASE 2: INCREASE CURRENT FROM 2 TO 100 IN STEPS OF 2 AMP PER SEC »/ 

26 3 DO; 

27 *\ CURRENT = 0; 

28 >♦ DO WHILE CURRENT < 100; 

29 5 TIME$COUNTER = 1; 

30 5 DO WHILE TIME$COUNTER <= 50; 

31 6 CALL TIME(200); 

32 6 TIME$COUNTER = TIME$COUNTER + 1; 

33 6 END; 

3"* 5 CURRENT = CURRENT + 2; 

35 5 OUTPUTCl) = CURRENT; 

36 5 END; 
57 *t END; 

/« CASE 3: CONTINUOUS CONTROL - NOTHING TO BE DONE HERE «/ 

38 3 DO; 

39, <♦ ; 

•lO <> END; 

/" CASE h: DECREASE FROM PRESENT TO 20 AMPS, 1 AMP PER SEC »/ 

h\ 3 DO WHILE CURRENT > 20; 

1*2 1* TIME$COUNTER = 1; 

h-i DO WHILE TIME$COUNTER <= 50; 

Iflt 5 CALL TIME(200)j 

l»5 5 TIME$COUNTER = TIME$COUNTeR -I- 1 ; 

<»6 5 END; 

lf7 CURRENT = CURRENT - 1; 

"tS It OUTPUTCl) = CURRENT; 

"♦9 "t END; 

50 3 END; /« END OF DO CASE "/ 



/« GET TEMPERATURES FROM THUMBWHEELS AND THERMOCOUPLE- VOLTAGE »/ 

51 2 HUNDREDS = IN$P0RT$1 AND OOOOllllB; 

52 2 TENS = SHR(1N$P0RT$2, <♦); 

53 2 UNITS = IN$P0RT$2 AND OOOOllllB; 

|«» ; 2 REFSTEMP = UNITS + 10»TENS + lOO^HUNOREDS; 

Is t I ACTUAL$TEMP - C18't»IN$PORT$lf)/100; /" 1.8«t « REFERENCE TEMP «/ 

/« COMPUTE CONTINUOUS-CONTROL CURRENT IF CONTROL VALUE DICTATES »/ 

56 2 IF CONTROL$VALUE r 2 OR CONTROL $VALUE = 3 THEN 

57 2 . DO; 

58 3 IF REF$TEMP > ACTUAL$TEMP THEN 

59 3 DO; 

60 h TEMP$DIFF = REF$TEMP - ACTUAL$TEMP; 

61(1 * CURRENT = SHRCTEMP$DIFF»101, 8); /« O-SS"* » TEMP DIFF »/ 

62' «» END; 

ELSE 

63 3 DO; 

6't I* CURRENT = 0; 

65 <» END; 

66 3 I END; 



I" WRITE CURRENT, REGARDLESS HOW COMPUTED "I 
67 2 OUTPUTCl) = CURRENT; 
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/« CHECK FOR ALARM 
OPERATIONAL 
0P$D00R$1 
0P$D00R$2 
MAINT$D0OR$l 
MAINT$D00R$2 
MAINT$D00R$5 
MAINT$DOOR$'* 



CONDITIONS, TURN FANS ON OR OFF »/ 

= SHR(IN$PORT$0, 7); 

= 5HRCIN$PORT$0, 5) AND OOOOOOOIB; 

= SHRCIN$PORT$0, 4) AND OOOOOOOIB; 
= SHRC IN$PORT$0, 3) AND OOOOOOOIB; 
= 5HRC IN$PORT$0, 2) AND OOOOOOOIB; 
= SHRC IN$PORT$0, 1) AND OOOOOOOIB; 
= IN$PORT$0 AND OOOOOOOIB; 



ALARM$1 = OPERATIONAL AND CMA I NT $DOOR $ 1 OR MAINT$D00R$2 OR MAINT$D00R$3 

OR MAINTSDOORS"*); 
ALARM$2 = OPERATIONAL AND NOT (0P$D00R$1 XOR 0P$D00R$2); 
IF CONTROL$VALUE > If THEN 

ALARM$3 = 1; 
ELSE 

ALARM$3 = 0; 
IF ACTUAL$TEMP > LIMIT THEN 

OUT$PORT$a = OOlllOOOB) /« BOTH FANS AND ALARM <* ALL ON «/ 
ELSE 
DO; 

IF ACTUAL$TEMP > REF$TEMP THEN 

OUT$PORT$0 = OOOIOOOOB; /« FAN 1 ON, FAN 2 AND ALARM «f OFF 

ELSE 

OUT$PORT$0 = OOOOOOOOB; /" BOTH FANS AND ALARM k OFF 

END; 

/» COMBINE ALARM AND FAN-CONTROL BITS «/ 

OUT$PORT$0 = OUT$PORT$0 OR ALARM$1 OR SHLCALARM$2, 1) OR SHLCALARM$3, 2); 
OUTPUTCO) = OUT$PORT$0; 

END; /« END OF DO FOREVER «/ 

EM* Flipi*i'i$€0fTROL; 



solely of the statement CURRENT = 2, case 3 would consist of the DO-WHILE 
immediately following, case 4 would be the null statement, and there would be a 
case 5 to which no reference would ever be made. Needless to say, the compiler does 
not take meaning from the comments; but in trying to check out the program, we 
would be guided by the comments and might have a rather difficult time figuring out 
what happened. 

Observe the nesting-level numbers in the DO CASE. We begin in statement 19 
at level 2, since at that point we were already nested within the DO FOREVER. 
After getting as high as level 6 in statements 31-33 and then again to level 5 in 
statements 44-46, we work our way back out to level 2 after statement 50. One 
way in which the nesting-level numbers may be used is to assist in detecting missing 
ENDS for DOs. Since the DO CASE was at level 2, statement 51 after the END of 
the DO CASE must also be at level 2. If it were not, some kind of mismatch be- 
tween DOs and ENDs would be indicated. The compiler can always give an indica- 
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tion that something has gone wrottg, te extreme cases this will not be until the 

end of the program has been reached. The nestin||rjte^aufab^ SiA teftsometi^ 
be useful in locating the error. 

COMPUl^G THE CONTINUOUS CONWBL ^mWMT 

Computation the two temperatures in statements Sl-SS is as before, although in 
this pro-am we are placing these operations before ^ cdliecdda]^ fm alarm condi- 
tions. 

We now need to decide whether it Is ifficessary to compute the curr^. The 

idea here is that, if we are dealing with cases 0, 1, or 4, then the process operator 
wishes to leave the current at 0, 200, or 20 amps, respectively. It obviously would 
not make set^e to set tihe current at 0, say, and imni#Atliil^fe0@tt9Mi It &om Uie 
formula as some other value. 

However, after increasing the current slowly in case 2, we do then want to 
switch to continuous control of ^ mmmi^ ieecffcMng to whatever values fte ref^^ 
ence and actual temperatures indicate. Accordingly, in statement 56 we inquire 
whether the control value is either 2 or 3, and if so carry out a calculation of the 
heater coo^it; 

This computation is as it was in case study 2, with me bnportant difference: 
We take account of the possibility that the reference tempecMore might be less than 
the actual temperature, as, for example^ vHil Itofm^ess operator has ^tst de> 
creased the reference temperature. When this condition arises^ the current slioidd 
be shut off. 

We now place the value of the &sBamxl && mtbpat port 1 , regardless of which of 

the various paths of program execution has computed that value. For cases 2 and 
4, this will be sending to the port the same final value of cmrrent that is already 
there, bi|t^#pe is no harm in that. - - - 

CHECKING THE ALARM CONDITIONS 

Statements 68-76 are identical to the same operations in the previous case study. 
We then have a new statement to set an alarm bit if the control thumbwheel contains 
m illegal value. 

Now comes a nested IF statement to distinguish the three possibilities regarding 
the temperatures. First, if the actual temperature is greater than the specified liinit, 
we set bits ^at win turn on the two exhaust fans and an alarm. If the actual tem- 
perature is not greater than the limit, it might still be greater than the reference 
temperature. On the ELSE path of the IF in statement 80, therefore, we place an- 
other IF statement (83) that makes this test. In this case we are to tBm on one 
exhaust fan and reset the other two bits. If the actual temperature is not greater than 
the reference temperature, then we will execute statement 85, which resets all three 
of these bits. 
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COMBINING BITS FOR OUTPUT 

The operations in statements 80-86 have now given desired values to bits 3, 4, and 
5. In OUT$PORT$0 it is now necessary to get the values of the bits controlling the 
other three alarms into bits 0, 1, and 2 of OUT$PORT$0. This is readily done with 
a combination of left shifts and ORs in statement 87, after which we send the byte 
containing all of this information to output port 0. We realize, of course, that state- 
ments 87 and 88 could readily have been combined into one statement. 



THE END OF THE PROGRAM 

This completes the work of the program so we now write the END that terminates 
DO FOREVER. Since this END matches a DO that is about two pages away, 
we have included a brief comment to identify what it matches, even though this can 
be unambiguously deduced from the nesting-level numbers. The END that termi- 
nates the program is written as a labelled END, meaning that it is written with the 
label that begins the program for statement 1 . What this buys us is that the compiler 
checks the matching of labels associated with DCs and ENDs. If, through some 
error, a labelled END does not in fact match the corresponding DO (often because 
of omission of an END earlier in the program), then we get a diagnostic message 
from the compiler. This is a simple and helpful check. 

This program was compiled with the compiler reporting no programming er- 
rors. We realize, however, that a program with no errors detectable by the compiler 
may still not do what we want it to. In order to check out the program on a Micro- 
computer Development System, it is necessary to modify the program slightly, 
using techniques discussed in later chapters. With the modified program we can try 
a variety of combinations on the input values and try to satisfy ourselves that the 
program operates as desired. The process of ferreting out errors in the program and 
trying to assure ourselves of its correctness is discussed somewhat more fully in 
Chapter 9. 

EXERCISES 

*1. Write IF statements to carry out the following operations. 

a) Add 1 to a variable named LEGAL$ADULT if AGE is 18 or greater. 

b) Add 1 to BIG if SIZE$A is greater than 800 and add 1 to LITTLE if SIZE$A 
is less than or equal to 800. 

c) If the value of VAR$1 is greater than the value of VAR$2, move the contents 
of VAR$1 to TEMPORARY; if the value of VAR$1 is less than that of VAR$2, 
move the contents of VAR$2 to TEMPORARY; if the two values are equal, 
move either of them to TEMPOFIARY. 

d) If the value of the variable named HOURS$WORKED is anything but 40, make 
NON$STANDARD equal to 1. 
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e) If the variable named DIGIT contains a value greater than or equal to 30H and 
less than or equal to 39H, make GOOD equal to 1; otherwise make GOOD 
equal to zero. 

2. Write IF statements to carry out the following operations. 

a) Add 1 to the variable named MAJOR$BILI,lNG if AGC0UNT$TOTAL is 
greater than 1000. 

1 1 if) Determine whether the value of the variable named FINAL$BILL is greater than 
' 999; if it is, make APPROVAL$REQUIRED equal to 1; otherwise make 

APPrtOVAiLlREQUlRED equal to zero. 
I c) If the variable named CHAR$1 is equal to 41 H swi fte variable named 
' CHAR$2 is equal to 42H, move 12 to CODE$AB. 

d) If the variable named LETTER contains 20H, or if it is in the range of 41H to 

5AH inclusive, move 1 to GOOD; otherwise move zero to GOOD. 

*3. Three examination grades are named GRADE$1, GRADE$2, and GRADE$3. If the 
average of the three is 65 or greater, PASS is to be made eqml to 1; if not, PASS 
is to be made equal to zero. 

4. Values having been given to the Variables by previous statements that you do 
not write, write a statement that will move either REORDER$QTY or zero to 
ORDER$AMOUNT, depending on whether or not the sum of ON$HAND and 
ON$ORDER is less than REORDER$POINT. 
•& "WWit will the following sets of statements do? 



I a} BIG s A; 

] IF B > A THEN 

BIG r B; 

b) IF A > B THEN 

BIG = A; 
ELSE 

11 G 3 B; 

1. e) ,JF A > B THEN 

I , BIG = A ; 
' ,1F A <= B THEN 

I I BIG = B; 



6. The following program will set ODDBIT to 1 if any of bits 1, 3, 5, or 7 of the byte 
variable named A is equal to 1, and will set ODDBIT equal to zero otherwise. 
Write a much shorter statement to do the same thing with only one relation test. 

IF ((A AND DOOOOOlOB) = OOOOOOlOB) 

OR ((A AND OOOOIDOOB) = OOOOIOODB) 

OR ((A AND OOlOOOODB) = OOlOOOOOB) 

OR ((A AND lOODDDDOB) = lOOOOOOOB) THEN 

ODDBIT = 1; 
ELSE 

BiODBIT = 0; 
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7. Identify any syntactic errors in the following: 



a) IF A > 12 THEN; 

BIG = A; 

b) IF P0RT$6 = OOOOOQllfi THEN 

FLAGIl = 1 
ELSE 

FLAG$1 r 0; 

C) IF FLOWRATE > 80 THEN 
FLAG = 1: 

PROCESS$RATE = 16; 
ELSE 

FLAG = 0; 

d) IF LASTICHAR = 4DH 
THEN BLANK 
« IjELSE; 



*8. Do these two program segments produce the same results for all values of the 
variables? 



«) IF A = B AND C = D AND i = f FMEM 
G r 1 ; 
ELSE 

G = 2; 

b) IF A = B THEN 

IF C = D THEN 

IF E = F THEN 

G r 1; 
ELSE 

G = 2; 



9. Do these two program segments produce the same results for aU values of the 
variables? 



a) IF A = B AND C = D AND E = F THEN 

G = i; 
ELSE 

G = 2; 

fc) IF A = B THEN 

IF C = D THEN 

IF E = F THEN 

G = 1; 
ELSE 

G r 2; 

ELSE 

G = 2; 

ELSE 

G = 2; 



*10. Given a value of ANNUAL$EARNINGS, write statements that will compute TAX 

from the following table: 

ANNUAL$EARNINGS TAX 
Not over $2000 Zero 

Over $2000 but not over $5000 2'7c of the amount over $2000 

Over $5000 $60 plus 5% of the amount over $5000 

11. Given FLOW, the value of FLOW$ZONE is to be found from the following: 

If FLOW is THEN FLOW$ZONE is 








> Oand <= 10 
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> 10 and <= 25 


2 


> 25 and <= 37 


3 


> 37 and <= 77 


4 


>^'7and<= 151 


5 


> 151 
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The numerical values defining the zones are such that there is no simple formula 
for converting from FLOW to FLOW$ZONE, so an IF statement or a combination 
of IF statements must be used. Find a way to get the value of FLOW$ZONE that 
minimizes the number of compansons that must be made. If it matters to your 
' ^gxee of method, you may asstime that smadi flo«i^ are mote WkAy ibsm Uige. 

Wbat will this program do? 



N = 12; 

DO WHILE N > 0; 

OUTPUT(l) = N * N; 

N = N - 1; 
END; 



I. Whart will this program do? 



N = 1: 

DO WHILE N < 100; 
X r N : 

X$NEW r SHR(M + 1, 
DO WHILE X <> X$NEW; 
X - X$NEW; 

S$NEW = SHR(N/X + X + 1, 1); 
END ; 

OUTPUT(I) = X$NEW; 
N = N + 2; 



a program to count from zero to 59, one couiM per SedsM, attd sead each 
I eount to output port 1 6. 
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15. The cube root of a positive number N may be found by repeated application of 
the approximation formula 

x,,^=(2x^ + N)/3x^ 
Write a program to find a cube root using this method. 

16. In a computer without a hardware multiply instruction, such as the Intel 8080, 
multiplication is ordinarily done by calling a procedure that examines all bits of 
the multiplier to determine whether the multiplicand is to be added in that position. 
Suppose that we have a multiplier, call it MULTIPLIER, which we are guaranteed 
has at most three ones, in bit positions 0-2. Write a program that will examine 
these three bit positions, adding a BYTE variable named MULTIPLICAND to the 
proper position of PRODUCT to get the product of MULTIPLIER and MULTIPLI- 
CAND. (As a side project you might try to determine the difference in speed be- 
tween your program and the procedure that would be invoked if you simply wrote 

PRODUCT = MULTIPLIER * MULTIPLICAND; 

*17. Given N and X, both BYTE variables, the Legendre Polynomials of order N = 0, 1, 
2, and 3 are: 

Po{X) = 1 
Pi(X) = X 

P2(X)= (3X^-1)/ 2 
P3(X)= (5X3-3X)/2 

Write a program using a DO CASE statement to compute the appropriate poly- 
nomial and place its value in P. If N is greater than 3, place zero in P. 

18. A certain company has four discount formulas, corresponding to four values of a 
discount code K- S is the sale price and D is the discounted price: 



Code Formula 



1 D = S (No discount) 

2 D = 0.98 S 

3 D = S - 5% of amount by which S exceeds ^00 

4 If S < = 100, D = S 

If S> 100, D = 8-10 



Assume BYTE variables, so that, for instance, multiplying by 98 and then dividing 
by 100 to get 0.98 will not cause loss of digits. Write a program using a DO CASE 
statement to carry out the appropriate calculation. If the code K is not in the range 
of 1-4, set BAD$CODE to 1. 

*19. Write a program to sample the value of input port 1 every 0.1 second for ten sec- 
onds, then place the average of the 100 sample values on output port 2. 
20. Write a program to sample the value on input port 1 every 0.01 second for one 
second, and place the average of the 100 values on output port 2. If any of the 
input values is less than 12 or greater than 60, set LIMIT$FLAG equal to 1 and 
continue with the process. 
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21. Write a program to read the values on input ports 1 and 2 (port 1 bdBg con- 
sidered the high-order byte of an ADDRESS variable), compute the square root 
of Ma aionber, and send the square root (which urill fit la a BYfE variable) to 
output port 4. 

22. Write a program that will read values from input port 1 until detecting a value of 
' isefe^ ^mi compute the average of the nonzero values and place it on output port 2. 

If more than 255 values are read without detecting a zero, place zero on the output 
as the average. (Note. Adding 1 to a BYTE variable value of 255 produces zero.) 

23. Write a program to carry out the following operations. Send to output port 1 a 
byte containing a 1 bit in the rightmost position. Then obtain a byte from input 
port 2 every 100 ms, so long as the rightmost bit of that byte is still a 1. Place a 

I count of the number of times the input port was read in TIMER. 

(If the output bit starts a one-shot multivibrator circuit, with the duration of 
the one-shot pulse controlled by a variable rteistaBce in an eMei»l drcuit, this 
technique suggests an inexpensive way to "read" the value of an analog variable.) 

24. Write a program to determine the speed of a model train, as follows: Read input 
port 8 continuously, until detecting a 1 in bit position 7. At ^at point start count- 
ing milliseconds, using the TIME function with an appropriate argument, mean- 
while continuing to input port 1. When bit 6 of the input value becomes 1, divide 
the value of DISTANCE by the count of milliseconds. Assuming that DISTANCE 
contains 1000 times the distance in millimeters between the two sensors repre- 
Si^fied by ibe two bits of the input port, ^is wil give ^e lijieed of the train in 

I torn/ sec. Use ADDRESS variables. 
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ARR AV ARD 
STRUCTURE VARIABLBS 



INTRODUCTION 

We have now learned a good deal about how to make effective use of PL/M in pre- 
paring progrsons fbr mlCTocomputer ai^Heatiom; bat IBmete h a whole of prob- 
lems that we need new tools for, and that class consists of applications where many 
data values need to be referred to by one general name rather than giving each one 
a distinct name. In cme program in this chapter, for- example, we shall be inter- 
polating in a table to find the temperature corresponding to a thermocouple voltage. 
Since the table has dozens of entries and, in principle, could have hundreds, it would 
be unworkal^ to pve each value a Atet name. IMi^w INSiif iwin It Isipos- 
sible to write a simple loop to find the correct place ill 1h.e imblie, as we ^all be able 
to do using the new techniques. 



^rays, also ^11^ subscripted variables, provide a powerful technique for dealing 

with this kind of situation. With an array we give one name to an entire collection 
of data. In the interpolation program we shall use the name X to represent the array 
dl-^e^ta^* Then, to indicate to PL/M which one of the vollages vm want in a 



This name was chosen because it ties in with a geometrical interpretation of interpolation 
that will be discussed later. If it were not for this consideration, "we sugbt bave used a 
name like VOLTAGE or THERMOCOUPLE$OUTPUT. 



r 
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particular case, we follow the name with parentheses enclosing a subscript expres- 
sion. For example, having named the array of voltages X, we can call for the first 
element of the array by writing X(0). Note that PL/M subscripts are numbered from 
zjero, so that the second element in the array would be referenced by X(1). If the 
array had a total of 20 clients, the last one would be referenced by X(19). 

SUBSCRIPT EXPRESSIONS 

The real power of subscripted variables appears when we permit a subscript to be 
any expression, rather than just constants as in the examples so far. Then we can 
do such things as arranging for the subscript expression to take on a sequence of 
values as the elements in the array are processed. 

In PL/M a subscript is permitted to be any expression, no matter how com- 
plex. In practice we will have little occasion to use highly complicated subscript 
expressions, but the facility is there if needed. 

In applications where speed is an important consideration, we try to keep sub- 
scripts simple and to use BYTE variables, wherever possible, since doing so will 
usually result in a faster-running object program. 

nmmjismiG an array 

It is necessary to inform the PL/M compiler that an identifier represents not just 
one value, as heretofore, but a collection of values. This is rather simply done. All 
we need do is, in the DECLARE statement, follow the identifier with parentheses 
giving the number of elements in the array. Thus, if our array of voltage, X, is to 
contain 20 values, we could write 

DECLARE X(20) ADDRESS; 

This tells the compiler that, in this program, X will be written with a subscript, and 
directs the compiler to allocate the required memory space for the elements of the 
array. 

When several arrays are declared wth factoring, the dimension information 
must be factored. Thus we may write: 

DECLARE (X, Y, Z)(20) BYTE; 

It wmiiUi mt be correct to wdte 



#EeL«C (X(20), Y(20), Z(20)) BYTE; 



This would have no special value even if we could lii i®'Ji^|te wish it were 
pcffisible to write something like: 

l^t£CL*RE (A(10), B(15), C(25)) BYTE; 

This cannot be done, however; we must either use three declaratk>ns, or use 

I BCCURE A(10) byte, B(15) byte, C(2S3i tilE;. 



VARIABLE INITIALIZATION WITH THE I 
DATA AND INITIAL ATTRIBUTES 

We pause briefly to introduce the concept of initializing a variable, in a declaration, ■ 
using the DATA or INITIAL attribute. With either of these reserved words, we may | 
assign to a variable a value that will be placed in the memory location for that vari- 
able before program execution begins. For example, we might write: 

! 
i 

Without DATA and INITIAL it would be necessary to begin the program with 
assignment statements establishing values for all such variables, since memory can- 
not be asfiumed to contain any specific values. The difference between the two forms 
is TOat variables initialized with DATA are assumed never to change and therefore 
may be assigned to Read-Only Memory (ROM), whereas variables initialized with 
INITIAL are assumed to be changeable and must therefore be assigned to Random 
Access Memory (RAM). (Control storage assignment is considered: l»i^y in 
Chapters,) 

FINDING THE MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY 

For an example of the use of these ideas in a small but reaUstic program, consider 
the task of writing a program to find tte mean of the values of an array, which must 
be done by programs in many applications. To keep things simple in our first ex- 
ample, we shall show the array elements as program data and not concern ourselves 
"WHQi output. 

Figure 4.1 is a program to carry out the necessary calculations using an array. 
We see that X has been declared to be an array of ten BYTE values and that the 
elemen^i Me p^vew values using ihrn DATA aMIUte in the DECLARE MMA and 
l^lPilN identifiers having fairly obvious purposes. SUM vrm diBclared to be of 



DECLARE TEMPERATURE ADDRESS INITIAL(O); 

DECLARE PRESSURE ADDRESS DATA(760); 

DECLARE TIME$BASE BYTE DATA(20); 

DECLARE CRLF(2) BYTE DATA(ODH, OAH); 

DECLARE V0LTAGE(5) ADDRESS INITIAL(1D, 39, S?, ft,,, 
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PL/M-80 COMPILER FIG. I*. I PAGE 1 

/;::::::::: K »«:t K HKKK :::: :i Si Kxxs :c :::! K 3i :: Hi! ^ kk::k :::::!:::!:::: it i«»:(X»:iKKKK::8 ::»::::/ 
/" A FIRST PROGRAM TO FIND THE MEAN OF THE 10 VALUES OF AN ARRAY »«/ 



1 MEANIO: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE XClO) BYTE DATAC23, 2, 1 8, 0, 20, lit^ftB, 27, 8, 33); 

3 1 DECLARE SUM ADDRESS; 

if 1 DECLARE CMEAN, 1) BYTE; 

5 1 SUM = 0; 

6 1 1=0; 

7 1 DO WHILE I <= 9; 

8 2 SUM = SUM + XCO; 

9 2 1=1+1; 

10 2 END; 

11 1 MEAN = SUM / 10; 

12 1 mo nmNio; 



type ADDRESS, to provide space for accumulating the BYTE values. MEAN was 
declared BYTE, since the mean of a set of values cannot be larger than the largest 

member of the set. The variable I will be used as a subscript. Since the subscript 
will never exceed 9, we assign it to a BYTE variable, which can hold a value as 
large as 255. 

The basic idea is that we are going to start the variable named SUM at zero 
and then add all of the elements of the array to it. Statement 5 accordingly initializes 
SUM, as required. To access the ten elements of the array in succession, we wish to 
have the subscript I take on the values of to 9 in succession. In statement 6 we 
therefore start I at zero. 

Now comes a DO-WHILE that controls the repeated execution of the state- 
ments that accumulate the sum and advance the subscript. The first time statement 
8 is executed, SUM and I will both be zero, so the result will be to add the value of 
X(0) to zero and place the result in SUM. Statement 9 increments I and the body of 
the loop is executed again. This time the value of X(1) is added to SUM — which 
contains X(0) from the previous execution — and the result is again placed in SUM. 
This process is repeated until statement 8 has been executed with I equal to 9, at 
which point the sum of all ten values is in SUM. This time when I is incremented, 
it goes to 10 and the DO-WHILE terminates repetition of the loop. Statement 11 
then computes the mean, to the nearest smaller integer. 

THE ITERATIVE DO 

The operation of giving a variable a succession of values occurs so frequently that 
it is helpful to have a language feature to simplify it. PL/M provides the iterative 
DO;' A v&tsf simple example of the stateiaent appeim in Fig. 4.2, a revision of the 
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PI./M-80 COMPILER FIG. it.2 PAGE 1 

[ /» A SECOND PROGRAM TO FIND THE MEAN OF THE 10 VALUES OF AN ARRAY «/ 

/»:: X ii i: ::»:;:c:!:!:ci:xx»9i»::i:xxs8»KSXxxx8x»xxK::KKiix»K:c!Ex::::KK!cicKKX Si »i!:c:c!: / 



1 MEANIO: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE XCIO) BYTE DATA(23, 2, 18, 0,20, I't^'tS, 27, 8/ 33); 
5 1 DECLARE SUM ADDRESS; 

«» 1 DECLARE CMEAN, ID BYTE; 

5 1 SUM = 0; 

6 1 DO I = TO 9; 

7 2 SUM = SUM + XCO; 

8 2 END; 

i\i 1 MEAN = SUM / 10; 

10 1 END MEANIO; 



program to find the mean of the ten elements of an array. The two programs give 
the same answers and carry out the calculations in exactly the same sequence. 

The iterative DO, as it appears here, is seen to consist of an iruiex variable, a 
start expression, and a bound expression: 

DO index-variable = start-expression TO bouliid-'eXipcession ; 

The effect is to give index-variable til of tbe values from start-expressisc* to bound- 
expression, in steps of 1. The two expressions in the example of this program are 
both constants, but in general they may be any expressions. We shall see many 
occasions to write start and bound expressions that involve at least simple arith- 
metic on variables. In later discussions, an index-variable wiU usually be referred to 
simply as an index. 

If it is desired to increment flie index variable by some other value than 1 , it 
is possible to add a step-expression. For example, if we wanted a variable named 
CURRENT to take all the values from 2 to 100 in steps of 2, we could write 

I DO CURRENT = 2 TO 100 BY 2; 

Again, we are not limited to a constant value, but may write any expression as a 
step expression. (Recall the furnace-control operation from the previous chapter. 
Statements 28—36 of Fig. 3.1 could be slightly simplified using the statement just 
shown.) 

The iterative DO will be used very frequently to get values of subscripts in 
processing arrays, but we see in the furnace-control application Qioe example of die 
itpay ways in which the iterative DO is useful even when arrays are not involved. 
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THE LENGTH AND THE LAST BUILT-IN FUNCTIONS 

There can be problems with a program that contains statements like 

DO I = TO 9; 
MEAN = SUM / 10; 

where the 9 and 10 relate to the size of an array. The problem has to do with main- 
tenance of the program : What happens when the program must be modified to pro- 
cess an array having a different number of elements? Finding and modifying all 
references to the size of such an array is a time-consuming and error-prone process. 

Two methods of resolving this problem are available. One is to use the LITER- 
ALLY feature so that all explicit references to dimension information for an array 
appear in only one place. With this method our averaging program could be as 
shown in Fig. 4.3. 

PL/M-80 COMPILER FIG. k.3 PAGE 1 

/" A THIRD PROGRAM TO FIND THE MEAN OF THE 10 VALUES OF AN ARRAY "/ 

1 MEANIO: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE ARRAY$SIZE LITERALLY '10'; 

3 1 DECLARE X(ARRAY$SIZE) BYTE DATAC 2 3 , 2 , 1 8 , , 2 , 1 4 , 45 , 27 , 8 , 3 3) ; 

4 1 DECLARE SUM ADDRESS; 

5 1 DECLARE (MEAN, O BYTE; 

6 1 SUM =0; 

7 1 DO I = TO ARRAY$SIZE - 1; 

8 2 SUM = SUM + XCO; 

9 2 END; 

10 1 MEAN = SUM / ARRAY$SIZE; 

11 1 END MEANIO; 

The other alternative is to use the built-in PL/M functions named LENGTH 
and LAST. When we write 



LENGTH(X) 



the value supplied is the number of elements in X. This can be used in place of the 
10 in computing the mean. When we write 



LAST(X) 



A program to iiii fliiJMBM> » iw i w<it i ifi ^ d^cr (9 



the value supplied is the element number of the last element in the array. Since ele- 
ments are numbered from zero in PL/M, we have the formal relationship that 
LA^ delivers a value that is one less than that cMii^ by LENGTH. We accords 
ingly could get by with either of these functions alone; both are provided since both 
are frequently needed. 

Using these PL/M procediu'es, we can rewrite our ^ogram as ^own in Fig. 
4.4. Now all the dimensioning information is also localized in one place, namely 
the array declaration. 

A related procedure SIZE has occasional useMine^. It retomis the number of 
bytes in the array given as its argument. For a BYTE array, SIZE and LENGTH 
give the same value, and for an ADDRESS array SIZE returns twice the value re- 
turned by LENGTH. 

PiW-80 COMPILER FIG. tf.lf PAGE 1 

/a A FOURTH PROGRAM TO FIND THE MEAN OF THE 10 VALUES OF AN ARRAY «/ 



1 MEANIO: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE XClO) BYTE DATAC23, 2, lt,0>fO,l*,%^^^^^ 
5 1 DECLARE SUM ADDRESS; 

h 1 DECLARE CMEAN, I) BYTE; 

5 1 SUM = 0; 

6 1 DO I = TO LASTCX); 

7 2 SUM = SUM + XCO; 

8 2 END; 

pi 1 MEAN = SUM / LENGTHCX); 

10 1 END MEANIO; 



I 
I 

A PROGRMf TO IMPLEMENT A SUBSTITUTION CIPHER 

To broa^n our understanding of the usefulness of airays ai^ to see some more 

techniques in working with them, let us consider a very simple encryption program. 
The scheme to be implemented is simply to replace each character of a message 
witb some other character according to a fixed sw]Mtiiiaa< nle. To kei^ iiinp 
simple and let us focus on one thing at a time, we sMliinlil^ cM^iMi a,"message" 
consistuig of only one input character. 

In the &st version of the program we shall use a loop to siRifeh tiiroug^ a table 
looking for the input character. When a match is found, a variable named I will 
have been given a value equal to the element number of the character. I is then 
tiled as a swbsorift to access a second table the same length as tbe &:st, which gives 
t^Slbstitution. 
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PL>M-80 COMPILER FIG. ^.5 PAGE 1 

/» A FIRST PROGRAM TO IMPLEMENT A SUBSTITUTION CIPHER "/ 

/XSX«XSXXXX«»SaXX»XX«XXX»XKXXXSX«X»XXXXXX»XXX««XXXXXXXX/ 

1 cipher: 

DO; 

2 1 DECLARE CHAR$TABLEC») BYTE 

DATAC'ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 0123't56789, ./?;+! "«$%6C) :"-='); 

3 1 DECLARE SUBSTITUTE$CHAR$TABLEC'0 BYTE 

DATAC'l!QAZ2"WSX3#EDC't$RFV5%TGB66yHN7UJM8ClK,9)OL.0P;+/? :»-= O; 
1 DECLARE CINPUTSCHAR, 0UTPUT$CHAR, I) BYTE; 

5 1 INPUT$CHAR = INPUT(IO); 

6 1 1=0; 

7 1 DO WHILE INPUT$CHAR o CHAR$TABLEC0 AND I <= LASTCCHAR$TABLE); 

8 2 1=1+1; 

9 2 END; 

10 1 0UTPUTC12) = SUBSTITUTE$CHAR$TABLECI); 

11 1 END CIPHER; 

A program to do all this is shown in Fig. 4.5. The first new feature we note is 
the use of implicit dimensioning. In this case we don't really care how long the two 
tables are so long as they are the same length, which is easily checked visually. 
Therefore instead of counting the number of elements in the array and entering that 
number as the dimension, we write an asterisk and let the compiler figure out the 
actual size by counting the number of elements in the initialization. 

The actual search through the table is a rather simple matter, with a DO- 
WHILE condition doing most of the work. With I started at zero, the DO-WHILE 
asks whether the input character is equal to the zeroth element of CHAR$TABLE. 
If the two are not equal, meaning that we have not found a match, the subscript is 
incremented. This process is repeated until we either find a match or the second 
part of the DO-WHILE conditioa determines that we have run through the table 
without finding a match. 

Statement 10 then uses the value of I to pick up the element in SUBSTITUTES 
CHAR$TABLE corresponding to the element in CHAR$TABLE for which a match 
was found. This is a rather inadequate way of handling the possibility of an invalid 
input character, since what we will get in that case is a subscript point to the next 
byte after the end of GHAR$TABLE, with no error indication. It is obviously pos- 
able to test for this possibility and handle it other ways; we shall see one oflier way 
in the next version of the program. 

Note the presence of the character "blank" between Z and zero. If the text con- 
taining blanks is to be processed, this is a necessary |H:ovision, althougjh whore it is 
plac^ k not cradal. 
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A FASTEH dPHEK ROUTINE 

If one really wanted to implement this extremely simple encryption algorithm, one 
would be concerned about the speed of its operation. One obvious way to acceler- 
ate it would be to revise the tables so that the characters appearing most frequently 
in the clear would appear early in the table. But even ^ m WfyOQi to a scheme 
that involves m searching at all. 

To see how this could work we must be clear about the internal representation 
of the input characters that we wish to translate. Figure 4.6 shows the hexadecimal 
representation of the 64 graphic symbols according to the American National Stan- 
dard Code fcff Information Intercbai^. This code, called ASCII and pronounced 



00 NUL 

Ot SOH 

02 STX 

03 ETX 



04 
05 
06 

07 
08 



EOT 

ENQ 

ACK 

BEL 

BS 



09 HT 

OA LF 

OB VT 

OC FF 

OD CR 

oi so 

OF SI 

10 DLE 

1 1 DC1 (X-ON) 

12 DC2 (TAPE) 

13 DC3 (X-OFF) 

14 DC4 (TAPE) 

15 NAK 

17 ETB 

18 CAN 

19 EM 
1A SUB 

lis gsc 

1C FS 

ID GS 

1E RS 

IF US 



22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

2A 

2B 

2C 

2D 

2E 

2F 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 



# 

$ 

% 

& 

/ 

( 
) 



20 



SP 

f 



38 8 

39 9 
3A : 
3B ; 
3C < 
3D = 
3E 
3F 
40 
41 
42 
43 



> 
? 

Ca 
A 
B 
C 



44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
4A 



4E 
4F 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 



57 
58 
59 
SA 
5B 
5C 
5D 
5E 
5F 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 



D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

» 

J 



48 K 
4C L 
4D M 



N 
O 
P 
Q 
R 
S 
T 



55 U 

56 V 



W 

X 
Y 
Z 

[ 

] 

A 



a 
b 
c 
d 
e 



(T) 



66 f 

#7 g 

68 h 

69 i 
6A j 
6B k 
60 1 
6D m 



6E 
6F 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
7A 
7B 

m 

70 

7E 
7F 



n 
o 
P 

q 

r 
s 
t 

u 

V 

w 

X 

y 

z 

{ 

I 

} 

(ALT MODE) 
DEL 



Fig. 4.6. Hexadecimal representation of 64 
characters, in ASCII code. The first 16 dianc- 
ters, OOH ttrou^ 1FH, refer to communications 
functions. 
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"As-key," is used by PL/M compilers to represent characters. We see that the codes 
for the characters that can be entered from an upper-case-only keyboard range from 
20H (space) to 5FH (the underscore), which is 32D to 95D. Thus if we subtract 
20H from the internal representation of an input character, the result will be a num- 
ber in the range of to 3FH = 63D. This latter quantity can then be used directly 
to access a substitution table without any sort of searching loop. In fact, a program 
taaepe^ on this method need have only one taMe. 
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/« A SECOMB PROGRAM TO IMPLEMENT A SUBSTITUTION CIPHER »/ 

CIPHER2: 
DO; 

DECLARE SUBSTITUTE$CHAR$TABLE(6't) BYTE 

DATAC !1QAZ"2WSX #3EDC$ltRFV%5TGBe6YHN6 • ' 7UdM ] (8 I K[ , <)90_L\ . >0P@; +/ ? : 
DECLARE ClNPUTieMAR, OUTPUT$CHAR, I) BYTE; 

INPUT$CHAR = INPUTCIO); 



IF INPUT$CHAR 
0UTPUTC12) 
ELSE 

0UTPUTC12) 
END CIPHER2; 



>= 20H AND INPUT$CHAR <= 5FH THEN 

= SUBSTITUTE$CHAR$TABLECINPUT$CHAR - 20H); 

= OFFH; 



A program based on this method is shown in Fig. 4.7. Note the use of two suc- 
sive single quotes to represent the single quote character. We realize that if a single 
quote were written to stand for itself, the compiler would of necessity mistakenly 
assume it to be the end of the DATA character string. By convention two successive 
single quotes within a quoted string are processed as a single quote. 

The actual processing is done with an IF statement to handle the possibility of 
an invalid character more gracefully than our previous version did. The solution 
here is to substitute a character of all 1 bits when this happens. If it were not for the 
desirability of making this test, the entire processing could be done with the follow- 
ing stisimimt: 

eUTPUT{12) = SUBSTITUTE$CHARACTER$TABLE(INPUT(10) - 20H); 

As a matter of fact, the entire program could be written in this fashion and would 
still handle invalid input, at the expense of a substitution table of 128 bytes giving 
the substitutions desired for all possible characters. This is typical of the space- 
versus-time tradeoffs encountered in programming. 
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It happens frequently, in certain types of data processing applications, that informa- 
tion must be put into sequence on the basis of some kind of criterion called a key. 
For example, employee time records might need to be sorted into ascending se- 
quence on employee number, to simpUfy further processing. The employee number 
is the key in this case. In a retail banking apphcation, it might be desirable to sort 
records corresponding to customer checks into sequence on check nurnb^ as the 
key. Many other occasions arise. 

For a first example of the kinds of techniques that can be used, we shall sort 
"rcQords" each consisting of a single character. In later versions each record will 
ccmsdn a key of one or more characters and additidnal sBsockted information. Here, 
however, the one-character key is the entire record. For concreteness we shall sort 
a group of records consisting of all the characters having graphic symbols on the 
keyboard of the CRT used to prepare programs for this "bocir. 

A great many sorting methods are known. Much research has been devoted to 
demising methods that are especially fast, or which take into account special charac- 
temttcs of tfie information being sorted, or wMch minimtze #ie miMBt ©f additional 
storage required, or which have other useful characteristics. This book is not the 
place to explore such matters, and we shall rather uncritically use the method which 
is conceptually simplest and easiest to explain. RodiaiimtSFy ini^d is, 

we shall see, in the final version of the program at the end of the chapter, ttutt under 
certain circumstances it is actually not a bad method. 

The te(ibinique is one version of what is called em^mnge sorting. To explain it, 
we shall deal with the exercise at hand — sorting one-character records — and we 
shall consider a character to be "smaller" or "larger" than another based on their 
ASCII representations. 

The method is this: We compare the first character with the second; if the first 
is larger, we exchange them in storage. We now compare the character in the first 
position— ■•wWch may originally have been second, of course— "wtt 'Qje tSiaracter in 
the third position and exchange them if the first is larger. This process is repeated 
until the first character has been compared with all others in the array. When this 
h^ %ee» done, we are guaranteed that the fiM position coDt^s ^e smalest charac- 
ter in the whole set. We now compare the second character with the third, fourth, 
. ^ . , etc., until it has been compared with all the other characters in the array. Now 
^^trnxf^ms" the third character widi all cbaractecs ^tet Mm ti: His probess is 
continued until a final comparison deteriribM wfa^W ttt kst and Uie next-to-last 
characters need to be exchanged. 

I At Ae end of this process the entire array is guari^teed to &e in mscending 
sequence. There may have been a great deal of movement, or there may ha*e b^l 
none if the array was already sorted to begin with. One of the reasons the method 
is'MbniSititfy is that it takes no advantage dt wuf feM^-tn^enng of the aemy. 

The program to do all this is shown in Fig. 4.8. The characters to be sorted are 
entered with an INITIAL attribute in the DECLARE statement. We also dedare two 
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1 

2 

3 

k 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



PL/|m-80 compiler FIG. '♦.B PAGE 

/::»»;::!;:: KKHHjeKKKKMStKKHKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKSKKKKKKKKJeKKJCHHKKKKKHKKS! C !!!!!!::/ 

/•■' A FIRST SORTING ROUTINE - SORTS AN INPUT STRING OF CHARACTERS «/ 

/KSKKSKKSKKaSaSSKKKSKKSKKKKSSSKKKSKSKXKSSKXKSKaKKSSMKKKKKSKKKKKSKKaKKKKKKKK/ 



SORTSl : 
DO; 

1 DECLARE STRINGC") BYTE 

INITIALC 1231*567890 : -QWERTYUIOPASDFGHJKL; ZXCVBNM, ./ 1"«$%6' ' ( )«r_@ t \ + 6 1 <>? ' ) J 
1 DECLARE (I, k1, TEMP) BYTE; 

1 DO I = TO LASTCSTRING) - 1; 

2 DO J = I + 1 TO LASTCSTRING); 

J IF STRING(I) > STRINGCJ) THEN 

3 DO; 

k TEMP = STRINGCO; 

1» STRINGd) = STRING(J); 

^ STRING(d) = TEMP; 

If END; 



12 ' 3 END; 
13 
l"* 



2 END; 
1 END S0RT$1; 



variables named I and J that will be used as subscripts and a variable named TEMP 
that will be used in the exchanging. 

As the sorting proceeds we are always dealing with two characters. The one 
controlled by the index I is successively compared with all characters later in the 
array. It therefore needs to start at zero, which accesses the first element in the array, 
and run through one less than the last element number in the array. The iterative 
DO in statement 4 accomplishes this. The second character in the comparison 
ranges from the one immediately after the first, up through the last element of the 
array. The index J, which indexes this character, may accordingly be started at 
I + 1 . It runs through the element number of the last element of the array, which is 
given by LAST(STRING). 

The comparison and — if necessary — exchange are carried out by statements 6 
through 11. If the first character in the comparison is larger than the second and we 
want to exchange the two, it is done in a three-statement process as shown. 

In checking out this program, a version was written that prints the array 
STRING after it has been sorted. Here is its output: 

!"*S%g '()"+,-. /0123'»56789: ; <=>?@ABCDEFGHIdKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ[ \ ] B_ 

Naturally the program prints nothing corresponding to the character "blank," but 
from the position of the output on a printer or CRT, it could be seen that the blank 
did sort as the "smallest" character, as Fig. 4.6 tells us it should. 



AN BNTERPOLATION ROUTINE 

A program to interpolate in a table will show the use of arrays and subscripting in 

the context of a realistic application. 

The table in which we shall interpolate gives data from the National Bureau of 
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Stasdards on the output (in millivolts) for tOTip®iitti« ii degrees Celsius of type J 
thmnocouples. In an application program, we would be entering this table with a 
value of the thermocouple output and seeking the corresponding temperature. For 
our purposes, therefore, the voltage is the iod^p^dent variable. 

The idea behind this application is that, even though the curve of the relation- 
ship between temperature and voltage is nonlinear, it can be adequately approxi- 
mated taf a sequfeftce of short straight lines. In regions where the curvaHofe Small, 
the line segments can be longer. We assume, for this application, that a temperature 
within 1° is close enough; and from this we estabUsh that the thermocouple output 
oMit bei accurate to hundredths of a miUivdte. Thus the thermocouple output for a 
temperature of 700° is 39.13 mV; in fee program, this voltage wfll be r^p«sented 
by 3913 as an integer. 

The program that we shall write is to read such a voltage from an input port, 
find two table values that bracket it, and then use linear interpolation to find the 
corresponding temperature. The search process consists of a loop to find the small- 
est table value that is larger thaniir equal to the mpai INEjl^^. tMl call thfe 
value of the voltage Xi. The corresponding value of temperature is y,. The geometric 
picture is then as shown in Fig. 4.9. The algebra of the situation then says that: 




m which we obtain 



yont = + 



Xi-i)(yi-yi-i 



) 




Fig. 4.9. Geometrical representation of the interpolation process. 
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This is the calculation that the program must carry out once it has established whicJi 
value of temperature corresponds to Xi. 

The program is shown in Fig. 4.10. Let us begin studying it by making sure that 
the meaning of the two tables is clearly understood. The declarations say that X(0) 
and Y(0) are both zero. This means simply that a temperature of zero degrees cor- 
responds to a thermocouple output of zero. The next entries in the two tables estab- 
lish that X(1) is 51 (= .51 mV) which corresponds to Y(1) = 10°. The last entries 
in the two tables establish that 45.50 mV corresponds to a temperature of 800°. 
Since we do not really care how many entries there are in the tables so long as they 
have been carefully checked to be sure that they are the same length, we have used 
the asterisk notation in the declaration. The values here were chosen to guarantee 
that a temperature accurate to within 1 ° can be found. With further work, the num- 
ber of entries in the table could probably be reduced and still meet this requirement. 

The searching loop is closely related to the one we saw in the first version of 
the encryption routine. (For our purposes here we choose not to concern ourselves 
with the possibiUty that the thermocouple voltage might be outside the range of the 
table. Providing such a test would not be difficult.) 
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/"• A PROGRAM TO INTERPOLATE IN A TABLE OF VOLTAGES, X, TO FIND A 
/" CORRESPONDING TEMPERATURE, Y. 

/::»Kxsx::KKx::8X»»K8s»xxxxxxs:{8KSsss»»icx::sKSKSx:sK»s83:»»xx::::K::»s::»s :::::: :: :: ::: 

INTERPOLATE: 
DO; 

DECLARE XC'O ADDRESS DATAC , 5 1 , 1 2 , 1 54, 2 06, 258 , 3 65 , 7 2 , 5 8 1 , 746, 9 1 1 , 
1078, 141 1,1 743, 2074, 240 5, 2739, 2879, 3021, Jieit, 331 0,3457, 3607, 3759, 
3913,403 8,4165,4292,4421,4550); 

DECLARE YC=«) ADDRESS DATACO, 1 0, 20, 30, 40, 50, 7 , 90 , 1 1 , 1 40 , 1 70 , 2 00, 
260,320,380,440,500,525,550,575,600,625,650,675,7 00,7 20,740,7 60, 
780,800); 

DECLARE CI, X$IN, NUMERATOR, Y$0UT) ADDRESS; 
/" STATEMENTS HERE WOULD GIVE A VALUE TO X$IN «/ 

I = 0; 

DO WHILE X$IN > XCI); 

I = I ♦ 1; 
END; 

/" SHIFT FOR ROUNDING "/ 

NUMERATOR = SHL((X$IN - X(I-l)) - (YCO - YCl-lJ), 1); 
Y$OUT = YCl-1) + SHR(NUMERATOR/(X( n - XCl-l)) + 1, 1); 

/" STATEMENTS HERE WOULD USE THE VALUE OF Y$OUT »/ 

END INTERPOLATE; 
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"Hje computation of the interpolated value of Are tea^fsefatine^ setY^ to round 

the quotient, to give a result that is accurate to within one-half unit in the last place. 
Rounding requires that we provide one extra digit in the quotient. As in any number 
system, then add to this position a quantity equil to taie-ha!f the value of the 
position to its left, which is the last one that will be kept. In binary this is just a one. 
If' the last position contains a one, there will be a carry into the last position to be 
k^. (ttis is a simple method of roundiBg; mofie ecan^iKic m^iods are beymid the 
Scope of this book.) 

Consider an example. Suppose we wish to find the quotient (11 *4)/10, which 
islllterf wooMbe: 

' 0000 1011 * 0000 0100 

0000 1010 

NtultiplyingjWeget: 

0000 0000 0010 1100 
0000 1010 

l^^liag the numerator left one position gives: 

0000 0000 0101 1000 
0000 1010 

4ivision now yields: 

0000 1000 

Adding one in the last position does not cause a carry, so after shifting right one 
pkm, the final result is 0000 0100. And 44/10 is iflieed! 4, to Ite SiesTOst unit. 

Now suppose everything is as before except that the (fivisor & 9, >;vhich in binary 
is 0000 1001 . Now, the division yields 

0000 1001. 

Adding one in the last position does cause a carry into the position to the left, so 
that, after flie final ri^t shift, we have 0000 0101. This meam that 44/9 is 5, to 
the nearest unit, rather than the 4 we would get without rounding. 

It is essential, in doing all this, to be sure that no result exceeds the capacity of 
the variable in which it will be held. The mut^leaion is no prsMem, since the 
product of two BYTE variables will always fit in an ADDRESS variable, as 
NUMERATOR was declared to be. The shifting, however, could cause the loss of a 
leading bit; it is our responsibility to be sure that the data values are sudh &at this 
cannot happen. This in fact sets a limit, as this program is written, on the maximum 
length of the straight-fine segments used for interpolation. This kind of considera- 
la&m w31 frequently arise in microcomputer in-ogr^mmng. An alteiaative would be 
to arrange the computation to do the division before multiplication. Shifting and 
rounding could still be used. Either way, the entire computation could of course be 
done wiA just one statement, at the expense of maMng Hiat tm$ s&tement some- 
what le^ ii^ td mderstand. 
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This interpolation routine is incorporated in the case study in the next chapter, 
where we once again take up the furnace-control application studied in the previous 
two chapters. 

STRUCTURE VARIABLES 

We have, so far, seen simple variables in which an identifier refers to a single BYTE 
or ADDRESS item, and arrays in which a single identifier refers to an entire set of 
items, which must be either all BYTE quantities or all ADDRESS quantities. We 
shall now investigate structures, in which one identifier refers to a collection of 
structure members, which need not be of the same tfg&. Each member of a structure 
has a member identifier. 

Here is a simple example of tihe declaratitm of a structure: 

DECLARE RECORD STRUCTURE (KEY BYTE, CONTENTS ADDRESS); 

This declares that KEY is a BYTE variable and that CONTENTS is an ADDRESS 
variable. These are the two members of the structure RECORD. We see that mem- 
ber identifiers and their attributes must be enclosed in parentheses. 

This declares the structure. To refer to the members we would write RECORD. 
KEY or RECORD.CONTENTS. 

Structures can be much larger and more complex than this. Limits are estab- 
lished by the compiler and the size of avaUable memory, but in practice these would 
not be found restrictive. 

AmtAYS IW STRUCTURE 

The next step in the development is that, instead of declaring just one structure 
associated with a structure identifier, we may, in fact, have many structures associ- 
ated with the same identifier. For instance we can write 

DECLARE RECORD(ia) STRUCTURE (KEY BYTE, CONTENTS ADDRESS); 

This declares RECORD to consist of ten structmes each of which contains a KEY 
and a CONTENTS. Now we specify which one of the structures we mean by writing 
a subscript following the structure name. Thus we might write things like tiiis: 

RECORD(O) .KEY 
REC0RD(7).KEY 
RECORD(K + 1). CONTENTS 

A SECOND SORTING ROUTINE WITH A SIMPLE SIHUCTURE 

We can use the structure just declared to implement a slighdy more realistic sortiug 
routine. The method is still exchange sorting as we studied it earlier in the chapter, 
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but now we have in each record not only a key on which the records are to be 
sorted, but also additional infonnation (CONTENTS) which must be carried along 
with the key. We <$oaId think of the key as being a stock number and ttie (Sontents 
as the quantity of that item currently on hand in inventory. 

The program is shown in Fig. 4.11. The declaration of the structure is as just 
shown, except that we have also given initial values to the structure members, using 
an INITIAL list. When giving values to a structure, we simply list them in a linear 
sequence, first giving all the member values for structure zero, then all the member 
values tea s^ctnre one, etc. 

The pro-am is very similar to the one we saw in Fig. 4.8, except that when an 
exchange is necessary we must now exchange both the KEY and the CONTENTS. 
Since KEY is a BYTE variable and CONTENTS is ADDRESS, it is best to have two 
temporary storage locations. It would be permissible to use a temporary location of 
^J)e ADDRESS for the KEY exchange, but this would force PL/M into some use- 
)A and time-consuming conversions between BYTE and ADDRESS representa- 
tions. 

It will perhaps be apparent that if the record were of a size corresponding to 
the requirem^ite of realistic applications — perhaps SO <x tQ& i^tes — Ibe amount 
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/" A SECOND SORTING ROUTINE - SORTS A STRUCTURE OF SIMPLE RECORDS 



1 S0RT$2: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE RECORDClO) STRUCTURE CKEY BYTE, CONTENTS ADDRESS) 

INITIALC'D' ,429, 'N' , 20881, 'F' , 560, «B»,120X, 'X % 500, ' 7 ' , 1 2300, 'Q', 
1292, 'C, 98 10, 'A', 300, 'GSO); 

3 1 DECLARE (I, J, TEMP$BYTE) BYTE; 
If 1 DECLARE TEMP$ADORESS ADDRESS; 

5 1 DO I = TO LASTCRECORD) - 1; 

f, 2 DO J = I + 1 TO LASTCRECORD); 

-f' 5 IF RECORDCD.KEY > RECORDCJ) .KEY THEN 

8 3 DO; 

9 TEMP$BYTE = RECORDC I ) • KE Y; 

10 It RECORDCD.KEY = RECORDCJ) .KEY; 

11 "t RECORDCJ). KEY r TEMP$BYTE; 

12 1* TEMP$ADDRESS = RECORDC I) . CONTENTS; 

13 4 RECORDCI ) .CONTENTS = RECORDCU) • CONTENTS; 

14 4 RECORDCJ). CONTENTS = TEMP$ADDR£SS; 

15 4 END; 

16 3 END; 

17 2 END; 

18 1 END S0RT$2; 
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of data movement involved in actually exchanging the records could become pro- 
hibitive. After we have studied some more of the capabilities provided by structures, 
we shall t^e up this sorting problem again and see how this question may he 
answered. 



ARRAYS WITHIN STRUCTURES 

An array may be used as a member of a structure. The following example is taken 
from PL/M-iSO Programming Mamud, Intel document 98-268, copyright 1976: 



DECLARE PAYCHECK STRUCTURE ( 
LAST$NAME (15) BYTE, 
FIRST$NAME (15) BYTE, 
MIDDLE$1NITIAL BYTE, 
DOLLARS ADDRESS, 
CENTS ADDRESS); 



This structure is seen to consist of the following members: two 15-element BYTE 
arrays, PAYCHECK.LAST$NAME and PAYCHECK.FIRST$NAME; the BYTE 
variable PAYCHECK.MIDDLE$INITIAL; and two ADDRESS variables PAY- 
CHECK.DOLLAR and PAYCHECK.CENTS. 

We use subscripting to refer to particular elements of the member arrays, writ- 
ing such things as 



PAYCHECK. LAST$NAME(0) 
PAYCHECK. FIRST$NAME(a) 



So far we have done nothing with structures that could not have been done — al- 
though perhaps less conveniently — in other ways. Now we come to flie features that 
make structures really interesting: We are permitted to have an array of structures 
in which there are arrays inside the structures. Here, for example, is a declaration 
basei <SB ^ final version of the sort prop-am that we shall be considering later. 

DECLARE RECORD(NUMBER$OF$RECORDS) STRUCTURE 
( 

SN(5) BYTE, /♦ STOCK NUMBER */ 

DESCRIPTI0N(20) BYTE, 

ORDER$0TY ADDRESS, 

DTY$ON$HAND ADDRESS, 

OTY$ON$ORDER ADDRESS, 

REORDER$POINT ADDRESS, 

REORDERSQTY ADDRESS, 

LOC(B) BYTE /• WAREHOUSE LOCATION ♦/ 

); 



We see that RECORD is now many structures, each of which contains three BYTE 
arrays and five ADDRESS variables. Now we are able to writ© statements like this: 

IF ftfBW©(IJ.SN(K) > REC0«iC3).illfJ<1 THEN . . , 

We shall pursue this example tatea-, 

STRUCTURES ll>MiEDERED AS TPWMiiBVSIONAfc. iMliV 

When we' hate an array of structures whe!res the structure members are arrays, we 
may, if we wish, think of the aggregate as a two-dimensional variable. To fully 
specify a particular element within the structure, we must give two subscripts, one 
idtotifying the sWctufe and one ideuttfs^ttg ttiee member within that structure. The 
interpretation placed on the collection is up to us so long fft tt* 'M^ij&i/l synt^ rules 
tre obeyed. We can, therefore, write such a declaration as 

DECLARC Rtli»{20l STRUCTURE (C0LU«N(20) ADDRESS); 
DECLARE Sm ADDfiESS; 
DECLARE X(2D) ADDRESS; 

and think of the structure as a 20-by-20 matrix. Now we ln>f llili ffttements such 
as 

ji WM s SUM + X(a) ♦ ROW(I).COLUMN(J); 

which co^li be part of a procedure for solving a system of simultaneous equations. 

In many programming languages, variables are permitted to have more than one 
subscript, in which case we would write variable references such as MATRIX(I,J). 
HliJ/M= pteniits only one-dimensional anracys but, using arrays within structures, we 
get exactly the same effect as with a two-dimensional array. 

Arrays of three and higher dimensions, however, must be approached in other 
ways, since PL/M does not permit steuctures within structures. One of the ^axaii^ 
in Chapter 5 mil show a simple approach to this quesfen, 

A PROGRAM USING STRUCTURE VARIABLES TO DETERMINE 
WHETHER AN INPUT STRINGS W A RESERVED WOmf 

The following example uses a structure essentially as a two-dimensional variable 
along the Unes just described. The application is to accept a group of characttis «fed 
determine whether it represents a PL/M reserved word. If the input string is a ri- 
served word, the program prints its number (0 to 38) and otherwise prints the 
l«|ponse NOT A RESERVED WORD. 

We shall set up a table of the 39 reserw4 words in PL/M. Since all elements 
of an array Wiftin a strueture mtist be of Ita mem lengft, we shall supply traiUng 
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blanks for the reserved words that are shorter than the maximum of nine characters. 
For programming simphcity we shall require that the input string also be nine char- 
acters long, with trailing blanks if necessary; this unrealistic restriction could easily 
be removed. In the program shown in Fig. 4.12, the 39 reserved words are shown 
on 39 separate Hnes, in an attempt to make the meaning and arrangement of data as 
clear as possible, but this would not be required. It is also not required that the 
opening and closing parentheses around the data be on separate lines, although the 
practice has much to recommend it. 

In order to show the program in operation, we shall jump ahead of our story a 
bit and use procedures named READ, WRITE, and NUMOUT to let us run the pro- 
gram on an Intellec Microcomputer Development System and see it in operation. 
This requires the declarations in statements 7-9, the CALL READ in 30 and 31, 
and the various operations in statements 46 and following. We shall make no 
attempt to explain these operations at this stage, but simply content ourselves with 
the fact that the general meaning is clear from the statements as written. The details 
will be explained later, in Chapters 6 and 9. The statements in the program that re- 
late to these unexplained details have been marked with a vertical line to the right of 
the statement numbers. The reader is urged to try to ignore these lines at this stage, 
or at least not to be discouraged if the details are unclear. 

The basic approach of the program is to compare the input string with each 
reserved word in the table in the structure until either finding a match or reaching 
the end of the table without finding a match. We shall need a variable, named 
WORD$NO in the program, that keeps track of the word numbers of the reserved 
word currently being checked, and a variable named LETTER$NO to keep track of 
which letter we are currently inspecting. 

At the level of the word number we need a flag indicating that no match has 
been found so far, to control a DO-WHILE (statement 34) that runs through the 
words in the Ust. This flag is called NO$MATCH$FOUND$SO$FAR. So long as it 
is true, it says that we are still searching and keeps this DO-WHILE loop repeating. 

The second flag, called MATCH$FLAG, also begins as true and controls the 
DO-WHILE in statement 37. We can think of this loop as saying "the input string 
and the reserved word currently being examined will be assumed to be the same 
until proven otherwise." Within this loop we compare the current pair of letters, 
one from the input string and one from the reserved word identified by WORD$NO, 
to see if they are equal. If they are not, MATCH$FLAG is set to false; we have 
established that the input string is not the same as this reserved word, and we wish 
to stop further comparison of letters. If the current pair of letters are the same, then 
we increment LETTER$NO to prepare for looking at the next pair. As seen by the 
condition in statement 37, this comparison will stop either on finding a no match or 
on completing the comparison of all nine letters. 

When we get out of this DO-WHILE loop, we need to know which condition 
it was that terminated it. If MATCH$FLAG is still true, then we have found a match 
and the DO-WHILE in statement 34 should be terminated. Otherwise we wish to 
examine the next word. 
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RESERVED$WORD$ check: 
DO; 

DECLARE RESERVED$WORDSC39) STRUCTURE 
(W0RDC9) BYTE) 
DATA ( 
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CALL READCl, .STRING, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); /"• TO CLEAR BUFFER "/ 
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47 

50 
51 
52 
53 
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CALL READCl, .STRING, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 
NO$MATCH$FOUND$SO$FAR = TRUE; 

WORD$NO r 0; 

DO WHILE NO$MATCH$FOUND$SO$FAR AND WORD$NO <= LASTCRESERVED$WORDS); 
LETTER$NO = 0; 
MATCH$FLAG = TRUE; 

DO WHILE MATCH$FLAG AND LETTER$NO <= LASTCRESERVED$WORDS .WORD); 

IF STRINGCLETTER$NO) <> RESERVED$WORDSCWORD$NO) .W0RDCLETTER$N0) THEN 

MATCH$FLAG r FALSE; 
ELSE 

LETTER$NO = LETTER$NO + 1; 

END; 

IF MATCH$FLAG THEN 

NO$MATCH$FOUND$SO$FAR = FALSE; 
ELSE 

WORD$NO = WORD$NO + 1; 

END; 

IF NO$MATCH$FOUND$SO$FAR THEN 

CALL WRITECO, .C'NOT A RESERVED WORD'), 19, .STATUS); 
ELSE 
DO; 

CALL NUMOUTCWORD$NO, 10, 0, .BUFFER, 2); 
CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 2, .STATUS); 
END; 

CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
CALL EXIT; 
END RESERVED$WORD$CHECK; 



When the DO-WHILE of statement 34 terminates, either we have found a 
match or we haven't. This can be established by looking at NO$MATCH$FOUND$- 
SO$FAR; if this is still true, then the input string is not a reserved word, and we 
print a comment to that effect. If NO$MATCH$FOUND$SO$FAR is now false, then 
we have found a match, so we convert WORD$NO to its representation as an 
ASCII character — which is the function of NUMOUT — and write it. Either way, 
we then (statement 52) write a carriage return and line feed, and exit the program. 
(The CALL EXIT returns control to the ISIS-II operating system; see Chapter 9.) 

THE FD^AL VERSION OF THE SORTING ROUTINE 

We now have the techniques available to deal with the sorting problem in a fairly 
realistic way, given certain assumptions about the records to be sorted. These 
assumptions are: 

1. All of the records are in random-access storage when we begin the program. 
This excludes situations where there might, for instance, be many tliousands 
of records on a diskette or other external storage media. 
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li : H» jraifflEl»r of records is sufficiently large that speed of exectttion of the pro- 

^ J >g»a is m important consideration. 
'3i. The records are sufficiently large that actually exchanging them in memory 
I every time the key comparison indicated the need for an exchange carry 
. 1 ;,a high penalty in execution speed. 

With these assumptions, exchange sorting is actudly a fairly attractive method 
if Tf© cm SOTuehow get around the massiw data movement addressed by assump- 
tion % — and it turns out that we can. The heart of the approach is the provision of 
an auxiliary array called RANK, which, when the program has completed execu- 
ticai, will show the order in which the records should be accessed to get them in 
ascending sequence on a key. For example, suppose that there are ten records and 
that at the end of the execution of the program the elem«te <d MtNK are found 
to he 

5, 8, 3, 7, 0, 2, 9, 1, 6, 4. 

This means that, if we picked up record 5, we would be getting the one having the 
smallest key in the original ordering; if we picked up record 8 next we would be 
getting the one with the next larger key, etc.; and tm&lsi-4 M ifte fie having the 
largest key in the original ordering. 

The real heart of the scheme is that we will exchange the elemmts of RANK 
mii wm&t move the actual records. RANK will be iMttsfcd so that 

RANK(I) = I 

This says that we begin with the assumption that the records are in sequence and 
then make whatever exchanges of the elements of RANK the actual keys dictate. 
With this background, the prop-am in Fig. 4.13 is actually fairly ^fti^tforward. 
The crucial change is in statement 34 where, in specifying the two records in- 
volved, we write not I and J but RANK(I) and RANK(J). This means that, in pick- 
ing up the two keys, the object program goes to the array Bi*MIC t@ ftod what the 
current numbers associated with I and J are and uses them to access two records. 
Let us see in more detail how this works. 

Consider the sample data shown in the declaration in statement 2 of Fig. 4.13. 
As the sorting process begins in statement 32, RANK will have been initialized to 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. With I set to zero and J set to 1, the first time statement 
34 is executed I and RANK(I) will both be zero, and J and RANK(J) will both be 1. 
After the iterative DO in statement 33 has been completely executed, however, and 
we go to the next iteration of statement 32, things will be different. The contents of 
RANK will now be 5, 1, 2, 0, 4, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9. (Work out the comparisons in this 
first pass, recalling that any digit is "smaller" than any letter.) Now we begin the 
second pass with I = 1 and (initially) J = 2. Statement 34 is thus equivalent to 



IF REC0RD(RANK(1)).KEY > RECORD ( RANK ( 2 )). KEY THEN 
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/ KS! ::k :c :::: :s :::: Ki! »K :c X :: :!::::n::ic::KX3:::::K::::i!:::!::xK;i:!:c:cKiCi:x;::! is K;ii!>:::»K»»::i:::xKKK 

X X 

" A THIRD SORTINS ROUTINE - USES ADDRESS SORTING TO SORT A STRUCTURE « 

S0RT$3: 
DO; 

1 DECLARE RECORDCIO) STRUCTURE (KEY BYTE, CONTENTS ADDRESS) 

DATAC 'D', 429, 'N', 20881, 'F', 560, 'B', 1201, 'X%500, '7', 12300, 'Q', 
1292,'C',9810,'A',300,'G',0); 

1 DECLARE RANK(IO) BYTE; 

1 DECLARE (I, J, TEMP$BYTE) BYTE; 

1 DECLARE LAST$RECORD$NUMBER LITERALLY '9'; 

1 DECLARE BUFFERC5) BYTE; 

1 DECLARE (COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

1 DECLARE CRLF(2) BYTE DATA (ODH, OAH); 

$INCLUDE (:Fl: INOUT.SRC) 
= $NOLIST 

/" INITIALIZE RANK ARRAY "/ 

1 DO I = TO LAST$RECORD$NUMBER; 

2 RANK(I) = I; 
2 END; 

1 DO I = TO LAST$RECORD$NUMB£R - 1; 

2 DO d r I + 1 TO LAST$RECORO$NUMBERj 

3 IF RECORDCRANKCl)).KEY > RECORDCRANKC J3) . KEY THEN 

3 DO; 

4 TEMP$BYTE = RANKCO; 
4 RANKCI) = RANKCd); 

4 RANKCd) = TEMPlBYTE; 

4 END; 
3 END; 

2 END; 

1 DO I r TO 9; 

2 CALL WRITE(0, . RECORD(RANK( I) ) . KE Y, 1, .STATUS); 

2 CALL NUMOUT(RECORD(RANK( I)) .CONTENTS, 10, '0', .BUFFER, 5); 

2 CALL WRITE(0, .BUFFER, 5, .STATUS); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

2 END; 

1 CALL EXIT; 

1 END S0RT$3; 



Looking at the current contents of RANK, we see this is further equivalent to 

IF REC0RD(1).KEY > REC0RD(2).KEY THEN 

Looking at the keys of records 1 and 2, we see that this will cause an exchange of 
elements 1 and 2 of RANK, after which the contents of RANK wiU be 5, 2, 1, 0, 4, 
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Ijjfif'f, 8, 9. When statement 34 is executed next we will have tjie rftect of 

' IF RE:C0ftO(RANK(l)).KEY > REC0RO(RAMK<3)).KE<fi lalt 
which reduces to 

IF REC0RD(2).KEY > R EC DRD ( ) . KE Y THEN 

As it happens this will call for another exchange. This process goes on through the 
I and J loops until in the end the elements of RANK have been rearranged so as to 
specify the order in which the records should be picked up to have them in ascend- 
ing sequence on the keys. The effort of working through the entire sample, showing 
the contents of RANK after each execution of statements 34-39, will be rewarded 
with a thorough understanding of how the program operates. 

Statements 42-47 clearly exhibits what we mean by claiming to have "sorted" 
these records even though they never moved, even though we still do not wish to study 
the details of how the procedure calls work. We see that the first record written is 
thp one specified by element of RANK. For that record we write the key, which is 
a BYTE variable, convert CONTENTS to a form suitable for output, and write it. 
We next pick up the record specified by element 1 of RANK, etc. Here is the output 
produced when this program was directed to print its resulte on a line printer. 

712300 
A00300 
B01201 
C0981 
000429 
F00560 
GOOOOO 
N20881 
QO 1292 

tJBm: FINAL SHItlWG PROGRAM f ' ' 

We now look at a final version of the sorting routine, in which the records are con- 
siderably longer than the rather skeletal items that we have dealt with so far. As seen 
in the program in Fig. 4.14, each record contains 43 bytes including a 5-byte stock 
number, a 20-byte description, and an 8-byte warehouse location. The ADDRESS 
qil|intities are five items related to an inventory-control application. 

We assume that the records have been placed in storage by a previous program 
and that the purpose of the application is to prepare a listing of these records that is 
in sequence on warehouse location and stpck number. The idea is to produce what 
is called a picking list, which presents the information in the easieist form for use by 
an order clerk who is "picking" the items to fill an order. We realize that these rec- 
ords are being used both for inventory-control purposes and for order-fulfillment 
purposes and that not every item in the record is needed for both of these functions. 
^ also realize that for other purposes it might be necessary to sort these same 
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records into sequence on stock number alone. This is typical of many data-process- 
ing applications. 

The most important regard in which this program differs from the previous 

version is that the key has two parts, both of which are more than one byte. The first 
part of the key is the location, which can be called the major key since it is more 
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X X 

« A FINAL SORTING PROGRAM - SORTS STRUCTURE RECORDS BY ADDRESS SORTING » 
« THE KEY OF EACH RECORD CONSISTS OF TWO PARTS, EACH HAVING MULTIPLE BYTES » 

X X 

::xxxxxxsxxx»xxx::xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx»xxxx::xxsx::::xx»KXH:::iXXx»8X:::!::x»xxx!:xxxxx/ 

S0RT$lt: 
DO; 

DECLARE NUMBER$0F$REC0RDS LITERALLY '10'; 
DECLARE REC0RDCNUMBER$0F$REC0RDS) STRUCTURE 

c 

SNC5) BYTE, /" STOCK NUMBER »/ 

DESCRIPTIONC20) BYTE, 
ORDER$QTY ADDRESS, 
QTY$ON$HAND ADDRESS, 
QTY$ON$ORDER ADDRESS, 
REORDER$POINT ADDRESS, 
REORDER$QTY ADDRESS, 
L0CC8) BYTE /« 
) 

INITIAL 

C 

•C+gSOBOLT, 3 INCH X 1/2 
' 00989BUSHING, 2 INCH OD 
'048028011, It INCH X 1/2 
'00209NUT, 1/2 INCH 
' 00099WASHER, 2 INCH 
' 5't320GADJET, BLUE 
'00820COTTER PIN, 2 IN 
'00819DRILL, 8 SPINDLE 
• 5'>329GADJET, RED 
•00821COTTER PIN, 3 IN 

3; 



WAREHOUSE LOCATION »/ 



, 100, 1 11 ,40, 120,40, 'A002 ', 

, 50, 210, 100, 300, 100, 'A007 ', 

,10,73,0,60,40, 'A002 ', 

,120,200,100,350,100, 'AOie ', 

, 25, 199, 100 0, 200 0, 500, 'AO 06 

, 1234, 2233, 0,1 000, 1000, ' WHS9A029 ' 

,250,1000,100,1200,200, 'A007 ' 

,1,10,0,8,5, 'A120B006', 

, 2233, 3322, 0,1 000, 1000,' WHS9A030 I 

,6,1062,0,1000,200, 'A007 ' 



DECLARE RANKCNUMBER$OF$RECORDS) BYTE; 
DECLARE CI, J, K, TEMP$BYTE) BYTE; 

DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH', FALSE LITERALLY '0' 

DECLARE CEXCHANGE$NEEDED, KE YS$STI LL$EQUAL3 BYTE; 

DECLARE BUFFER(70) BYTE; 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CRLFC2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 

DECLARE BLANKSC4) BYTE DATA( • •); 



$INCLUDE C:Fl: INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 
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/ K INITIALIZE RANK ARRAlf «/ 

DO I = TO NUMBER$OF$REeORDS - Ij 

RANKCI) = I; 
END; 

I" THE SORTING ROUTINE "I 
DO I = TO NUMBER$OF$RECORDS - 2; 
DO J = I + 1 TO NUMBER$OF$RECORDS 

EXCHANGE$NEEDED = FALSE; 

KEYS$STILL$EQUAL = TRUE; 



1;. 



END; 



/== MAJOR KEY: WAREHOUSE LOCATION 
K = 0; 

DO WHILE KEYS$STILL$EQUAL AND K < LASTCRECORD . LOC); 

IF RECORDCRANKCn).LOCCK) > RECORDCRANKCJ)) . LOCCK) THEN 
DO; 

EXCHANGE$NEEDED = TRUE; 

KEYS$STILL$EQUAL = FALSE; 
END; 
ELSE 

IF REC0RDCRANKCI)).L0CCK) < REC0RDCRANKCJ)).L0CCK) THEN 
DO; 

KEYS$STILL$EQUAL = FALSE; 
END; 
K = K + 1; 
END; 

/« MINOR KEY: STOCK NUMtER »/ 
K = 0^ 

DO WHILE KEYSISTILLSEQUAL AND K < LASTC«ECOiRD.SN>; 

IF ReC0RDCRANKCI)).SNCK3 > RECORDCRANKC JD) . SNCK) THEN 
DO; 

EXCHANGE$NEEDED s TRUE; 

KEYS$STILL$EQUAL = FALSE; 
END; 
ELSE 

IF RECORDCRANKCl)).SNCK) < RECORDCRANKC J)) . SNCK) THEN 
DO; 

KEYS$STILL$EQUAL - FALSE; 
END; 
K = K + 1 ; 
END; 

IF EXCHANGE$NEEDED THEN 
DO; 

TEMP$BYTE = RANKCI); 
RANKCI) = RANKCJ); 
RANKCJ) = TEMPSBYTE; 
END; 
END; 
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/K WRITE THE SORTED RECORDS — WHICH HAVE NEVER MOVED, OF COURSE «/ 

1 , M I = TO NUMBER$OF$RECORDS - 1; 

2 GALL WRITECO, . RECORDCRANKC O) • LOC, 8, .STATUS); 
2 CALL WRITECO, .BLANKS, 3, .STATUS); 

2 GALL WRITECO, . RECORDCRANKC 05 • SN, 5, .STATUS); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BLANKS, 4, .STATUS); 

2 CALL WRITECO, . RECORDCRANKC I )). DESCRIPTION, 20, .STATUS); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BLANKS, 2, .STATUS); 

2 CALL NUMOUTCRECORDCRANKC O) .ORDER$QTY, 10, ' ', .BUFFER, 7); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 7, .STATUS); 

2 CALL NUMOUTCRECORDCRANKC!)) .QTY$ON$HAND, 10, ' ', .BUFFER, 7); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 7, .STATUS); 

2 CALL NUMOUTCRECORDCRANKCl)).QTY$ON$ORDER, 10, ' ', .BUFFER, 7); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 7, .STATUS); 

2 CALL NUMOUTCRECORDCRANKCl)).REORDER$:POINT, 10, • .BUFFER, 7); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 7, .STATUS); 

2 CALL NUMOUTCRECORDCRANKCI)).REORDER$QTY, 10, • .BUFFER, 7); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 7, .STATUS); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

2 END; 

1 CALL EXIT; 
1 END S0RT$4; 



important in determining sequence than is the second part, the stock number, which 
is called the minor key. The idea is that, if two items are in different aisles in the 
warehouse, we don't care how their stock numbers compare. However, if they are 
in the same aisle, the records should be in sequence on stock number. This means 
that we can start comparing pairs of characters with byte zero on the warehouse 
location; when we have inspected all the pairs of characters in the two locations, we 
proceed through the stock number. Whenever we find a pair of characters that are 
not the same, we can terminate the comparisons since nothing to the right of these 
two characters could have any influence on the relative size of the keys. Putting it 
another way, this means both that we can stop the comparison of locations upon 
finding two unequal characters and that if the locations have been found to be un- 
equal we don't need to examine the stock numbers at all. 

All of this is embodied in the logic of statements 35-72. EXCHANGE$NEEDED 
is a flag that signals the detection of a character in the first key that is larger than 
the corresponding character in the second key. KEYS$STILL$EQUAL is a flag that 
says that we have so far not found any differences in the two keys. These two flags 
do necessarily have different functions; although EXCHANGE$NEEDED does im- 
ply that the keys are no longer equal, we want to stop the comparison process on 
detecting unequal characters even though no exchange is needed. 

The handling of the two parts of the key is accomplished here simply by two 
similar routines one after the other, being careful to do the test of the major key 
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&st. The condition in the DO-WHILE of statement 53 goarantees fliat if the major 

keys are unequal there will be no processing of the minor keys at all. 

What this all boils down to is that the processing time for this sorting method 
depends mostly on the number of records. It doesm*t d^od m liie size of the 
records at all and only slightly on the length of the keys, since hsf comparison is 
stopped as soon as an unequal position is detected. 

Hie output statements at the end of the program arrange the dtfra'ent numbers 
in an order that reflects the function of the different items rather than presenting 
them in the same order in which they appear in the record. Here is the output when 
this program was run using the ten illustrative records provided M ^ structure 
declaration. 



A002 


01*802 


BOLT, It INCH X 1/2 


10 


73 





60 


40 


A002 


4950 


BOLT, 3 INCH X 1/2 


100 


111 


40 


120 


40 


A006 


0009 9 


WASHER, 2 INCH 


25 


199 


1000 


2000 


500 


A007 


08 2 


COTTER PIN, 2 IN 


250 


1000 


100 


1200 


200 


A007 


08 2 1 


COTTER PIN, 3 IN 


6 


1062 





1000 


200 


A007 


09 89 


BUSHING, 2 INCH OD 
NUT, 1/2 INCH 


50 


210 


100 


300 


100 


A016 


0209 


120 


200 


100 


350 


100 


A120B006 


08 1 9 


DRILL, 8 SPINDLE 


1 


10 





8 


5 


WHS9A029 


5't320 


GADJET, BLUE 


123'f 


2233 





1000 


1000 


WiS§A03 


5«f329 


GADJET, RED 


2253 


3322 





1000 


1000 



We should not leave the reader with the impression that this is an ideal sorting 
method in general, however, as it still takes no advantage whatever of any existing 
oMsar in the records and it involves on the order of JV®/2 key CiM^pwrfews. The ex- 
tensive research into sorting methods has led to techniques that eliminate both of 
these deficiencies. One such is considered in passing on page 139. 

^l. An anay named B contains 20 elements. Write separate program segments to ac- 
complish the following: 

a) Divide the sum of the first and second elements by the third element and place 
the result in ABC- 

b) Replace the last four elements by zeros without using a loop. 

c) If the tenth element is greater than the value of TEST, replace fee tenth element 
by the mean of the ninth and eleventh elements. 

d) Add 1 to every element in the array, using a loop. 

2. An array named A contains 10 elements. Write s^arate program se^ents to ac- 
complish the following: 

a) Place the product of the first and second elements in PROD. 

b) Replace the third element by the average of the first, third, and fifth elements. 

c) If the last element is greater than 127, replace it by its complement, using the 
NOT function. 

d) Boi^te every element in the array, iising an inftarative Sr<^ 
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*3. Identify any syntactic errors in ttie following statements : 

a) DO I = 1, 21, 2; 

b) DO COUNT = N TO 1 BY -1; 

c) DO N = 1 TO 10 WHILE EXCHANGE = EALSE; 

4, Identify any syntactic errors in the following statements : 

a) DO C«SE N BY 2; 

b) DO ITER TO 19; 
C) DO UNTIL N > 28; 

*5. What will this program fragment do? 

DO I = 1 TO 15 BY 2; 

OUTPUT(l) = I; 

0UTPUT(2) =1*1; 
END; 

6. What will this program fragment do? 

DO I = TO 29; 

DUTPUT(l) = 1; 

CALL TIME(IOO); 
END ; 

*7. Given the declarations shown, do program fragments (a) and (b) give the same 
results? 

DECLARE I BYTE; 
DECLARE X(20) BYTE; 
DECLARE SUM ADDRESS; 
/* INPUT OPERATIONS HERE WOULD LOAD THE X ARRAY */ 



a) SUM, 1=0; 

DO WHILE I <= LAST(X); 

SUM = SUM + X(I); 
END; 



b) SUM : 0; 

DO I = TO LAST(X) ; 

SUM = SUM + X( I ) ; 
END; 



8. Given the declarations shown, do program fragments (a) and (b) give the same 
results? 



DECLARE N BYTE; 
DECLARE X(lOl) BYTE; 
DECLARE SUM ADDRESS} 

a) SUM - 0; 

DO N r 1 TO 100; 

SUM r SUM + X(N); 
END; 
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I. :b) SUM = 0: 
N = 100; 
DO WHILE N > 0; 

SUM = SUM + X(N) ; 

N N - 1; 
END; 

*9. Given a set of values in an array, the first differences of the set are formed by sub- 
tracting each element except the last from the element immediilely following it. 

Suppose, for example, that we have an array named X containing 50 elements. 
Write a program to compute the 49 elements of another array named DX defined 

by DX(i) = X(i + 1) - X(i), i = 0. 1 48. 

10. We are given an array named Y which contains 32 elements that are to be regarded 
as the 32 ordinates of a curve of experimental data with equally spaced abscissas. 
Assuming that a value has already he&n given to H, write a program to compute 
the integral of the curve represented approximately by the Y values, using the 
trapezoidal rule: 

/ = |^(Y(0) +2y(l) + ... + 2Y(30) + y(31)). 

*IE. Write a program using iterative DOs that will send the integers from 0-59 in suc- 
cession to output port 16, one each second. 

12. Modify the program of Exercise 11 so that it reads a number, call it N, from input 
port 6 and then sends to output port 16 the integers from to N — 1, one each 

second. 

13. Modify the program of Exercise 12 so that it reads from input port 4 a number, 
call it M, as well as the number N from input port 6. It then sends integers from 
to N — 1 to output port 1 6 with a delay between integers of M milliseconds (rather 
tiban one second) . 

*I4. Write a program that reads the value on input port 8 every 0^1 second for 10 sec- 
onds, placing the 100 values in an array named SAMPLES. 

15. Modify the program in Exercise 14 so that, as the input values are being read, the 
same loop accumulates the sum of all the values and inspects for the largest and 
smallest values in the array. In other words, when the loop execution has been com- 
pleted, SUM, LARGE, and SMALL should contain the appropriate values without 
any further computation. 

16. Suppose that X and Y are both arrays having 20 BYTE elements. Write a program 
to produce the scalar product of two vectors repmseated by these arrays, which is 
given by: 

19 

' ' S.P. = X) 

17. An array named R contains 40 BYTE values. Write a program segment to place 
in ZEROS the count of the number of elements of R that are zero. 

Mi> Write a program to place in COUNT the number of binary I's in an ADDRESS 
vaiiabte named LINES. (Recall that when m ^qptmoa m wHMm 'm m IF state- 
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ment, the object program inspects only the lightmost bit of the value represented 

by the expression. ) 

19. Identify any syntactic errors in the following declarations. 

a) DECLARE INVENTORY STRUCTURE 

(OOH ADDRESS, 
ODO ADDRESS, 
RP ADDRESS, 
RO ADDRESS, 
LOCATION ADDRESS); 

b) DECLARE A STRUCTURE (B BYTE, C ADDRESS) (19); 

c) DECLARE R{19) STRUCTURE (S(20) BYTE, T(21) ADDRESS); 



20. Identify any syntactic errors in the following declarations. 

il) DECLARE CLUB MEMBERS STRUCTURE ( 20 ) 

(ACTIVE BYTE, ASSOCIATE BYTE, RETIRED BYTE); 

1>) DECLARE STANDING STRUCTURE (INITIAL BYTE, HIGH BYTE, LOW BYTE, FINAL BYTE); 

c) DECLARE STOPS STRUCTURE (DIAPASON, PRINCIPAL, FLUTE, GEMSHORN, GAMBA, 
MIXTURE, OBOE, TRUMPET); 

21. Modify the program of Fig. 4.12 so that trailing blanks to fill out the input word 
to nine bytes are not required. 

22. You are given an input string named STRING, which consists of words separated 
by blanks, and a structure defined by the declaration: 

DECLARE W0RDS(40) STRUCTURE (MEMBER(IO) BYTE); 

Write a program to blank the entire structure, then move each word of STRING to 
a structure member, begiiming with the ikst and proceeding in succession. If any 
word is longer dian ten letters, set LENGTH$ERROR$FLAG to one. 

23. Modify the program of Exercise 22 so that the following declarations are used: 

DECLARE WORDS(AO) STRUCTURE (MEMBER(IO) BYTE, CONTINUATION BYTE); 

Now, so long as a word is no longer than ten letters, place a zero in the correspond- 
ing position of CONTINUATION. If any word is longer than ten letters, place the 
first ten in the appropriate position of MEMBER, place a one in the corresponding 
position of CONTINUATION, and continue with the eleventh and following letters 
in the next element of MEMBER. Continue in this way until the entire word has 
been stored; the element of CONTINUATION corresponding to the last element of 
MEMBER used should contain zero. 
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24. Modify the program of Fig. 4.13 so that KEY consists of two AO^^S variables, 
KEY$1 and KEY$2, with KEY$1 being the more significant. 

25. (For the mathematically oriented.) You are given the following declaration: 

DECLARE R0W(20) STRUCTURE (C0LUMN(20) ADDRESS); 
DECLARE DIAG0NAL(20) ADDRESS; 

The structure can be thought of as a 20-by-20 matrix, and the amss^ m a 20-element 
vector. Write a program to move the main diagonal eteOEimIs of the matrix to the 
vector. 

2^ Usijog the structure declaration in Exercise 25, write a piopam to transpose the 
matrix. You may wish to utilize the fact that the following three^statem^t sequence 
interchanges the contents of variables A and B: 

A = A XOR B; 
B = A XOR B; 
A = A XOR B; 

27. A variable named DAY$OF$YEAR contains the day of the year; an array of 12 
elements named DAYS$IN$MONTH contains the number of days in each of the 12 
months of the year. Write a loop that places in MONTH the number of the month 
(numbered from 1) corresponding to DAY$OF$YEAR, and in DAY the day of 
that month. 

28. One small part of a chess-playing program is the determination of legal moves. 
Set up a structure to represent a board, and devise a numerical identification of 
the pieces, black and white. Then write a program that produces a listing of all 
the legal moves open to a rook on row M, column N, assuming no capture. 

$9. Set up a structure containing 400 records, each consisting of a BYTE variable 
named PITCH and an ADDRESS variable named DURATION. This is the rep- 
resentation of a musical melody, to be played by a synthesizer attached to the 
microcomputer. Write a program that "plays" the melody, starting with the first 
member and stopping when a note of duration zero is reached. For each note, 
send the value of PITCH to ouQJut port 4; this will control an oscillator through 
an ADC converter. Delay, while this note is being played, for a length of time 
equal (in milliseconds) to ten times the value of DURATION. 

30; Page 96 shows the Braille code for the letters of the alphabet, where solid black 
circles denote raised dots and periods denote level areas (unused positions). Sup- 
pose you have a modified printer that will somehow make an indentation when 
printing a dot. Devise a way to convert a string of letters in an array named 
TEXT, to Braille characters. If you plan to print each Braille letter on three lines, 
bear in mind that you will need a preliminary pass to ©oavcrt the characters of a 
line to some kind of coding in three separate arrays, since the first line prints on 
only the top two bits of all the cells for the line, etc. Also allow for the fact that 
the paper must be turned over for reading, so that the lines must be reversed. 
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(This is, of course, the lowest level of the use of Braille. In actual practice, tfa^ 
is heavy use of a system of abbreviations.) 
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PROCBDURGS 



ntrmoDUCTioN 

A! PL/M proeedui© is a group of statemeo^ that is called into action from elsewhere 
in a program. Sometimes this invocation of the procedure is done with a CALL state- 
ment and sometimes simply by writing the name of the procedure. Either way, pro- 
gram coQtr^ is then taken ov&c by lbs procedure. When it has finished its work, 
control returns to the point in the calling program just beyond the invocation. 

Procedures offer a number of significant advantages in programming, which we 
shall explore as we go along. Among these advantages are: 

• If flie same operations must be carried out at many points i» the program, it 

saves program storage space to place those operations in ofle procedure rather 
than repeating them each place they are needed. 

• If a procedure that carries out needed operations has already been written and 

checked out by someone else, it saves programming and checkout time to use 
the existing procedure rather than writing a new one. Organizations have been 

' ' iformed to facilitate exchange of programs among users of most computers. For 
the Intel 8080 family, the organization is called INSITE (Intel Software Index 
and Technology Exchange). At the time of writing, the INSITE users' Ubrary 

' ' c©ntlined over 300 programs. 
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• Intelligent use of procedures can improve the understandability of programs by 
breaking them into simpler pieces. This improvement of program understand- 
ability is one of the most important reasons for using procedures. We shall be 
dealing with this issue throu^out the rest of the book. 

Let us begm by exploring the PL/M language features for using procedures. 
PL/M PROCEDURE BASICS 

The operations to be carried out by a PL/M procedure constitute its body. These 
are ordinary statements. Before the body of the procedure we write the procedure 
name followed by a colon and the word PROCEDURE. In many cases other infor- 
mation will be provided after the word PROCEDURE, but in some cases it is not 
necessary to provide anything else except the semicolon that terminates the state- 
ment. At the end of the procedure body we must provide an END statement. As 
with END statements that close complete programs, we may follow the word END 
with the name of the procedure for clarity of understanding and to take advantage 
of the syntax checking that the compiler can perform. 

A procedure of this simplest form is invoked by writing a CALL statement that 
names it. When program execution reaches the CALL statement, program control is 
automatically transferred to the procedure; its operations are carried out, and pro- 
gram control returns to the statement after the CALL. 

It is essential to distinguish carefully between the definition of a procedure and 
its execution. The procedure definition — that is, its name, the word PROCEDURE, 
the procedure body, and the END — must appear before any reference to the proce- 
dure in an executable statement. A procedure is never invoked except through the 
CALL mechanism or by writing its name in a function reference. 

It is worth pausing over this fundamental idea. In schematic form our program 
organization is that shown in Fig. 5.1. We begin as always with declarations. After 
these we have all procedures. These procedures contain PL/M statements, of course, 
but these arc not automatically executed when program execution begins. Eventu- 
ally, somewhere in the program, there will be a first statement, other than a declara- 
tion, that is not within the body of a procedure. Execution will start with this state- 
ment, which in many cases will be a CALL although it is not required to be. Whenever 
program control reaches a CALL statement, the statements in the procedure body 
are executed and control returns to the statement after the CALL. 

It will be convenient to speak of a program as a module, which is defined sim- 
ply as a labeled DO block that is not nested in any other block. All the programs 
we have seen in the book have been modules. When we speak of the module level 
we mean inside a module, but not inside any procedures or DO blocks contained in 
the module. 

Using this terminology, we can now say that, in the simple form of procedure 
we imve seen so far, all variables appearing in the procedure body must have been 
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PROGRAMINAME: 
DO; 

Declarations 

PROCEDURE$NAME: 
PROCEDURE ; 

Procedure body 

END PROCEDURE$NAME ; 

Other procedures, if any 

First executable statement outside a procedure 

(Could be a CALL) 
CALL PROCEDURE$NAME ; 
Other statements 
CALL PROCEDURE$NAME; 
Other statements 

tm PROGRAMINAME; 

F|g. 5.1. Schematic representation of tiie oi^anization of a program containing a 
procednre. 

declared at the module level. That i$, they are ^hmA ©lifside At ftecedure and, 
like all declarations, they must appear earlier in the program than any reference to 
information contained in them. 

A FntST mOCEDURE EXAMPLE— FINDING 
MIAN OF FOUR NUMBERS 

For an example of how these ideas work out in practice, suppose that, in a certain 
p^gram, we have several occasions to find the mean of four BYTE values. In fact, 
w& shall show the entire program doing nothing else, but the reader will understand 
that in a real-life situation there would be other operations carried out as well. 

The program is shown in Fig. 5.2. We see that the ]^X)cedure definition comes 
immediacy after the declarations at the be^nn^ p^^4m. The procedure 
body consists of one statement, in which we have used the DOUBLE operation to 
extend the first operand with eight high-order bits, making it an ADDRESS quan- 
tity, to avoid the possibility of losing significance ia flie aM^on. 

The first executable statement outside the procettore is statement 6. After giving 
values to the four variables, in statement 10 we invoke ^ p'ocedure. This will trans- 
fer control to the procedure and cause execution {toe the first time) of statement 4. 
This gives a value to MEAN, which is written to output port 1 by statement 11. We 
now read four more values and again invoke the procedure to send their mean to 
oMpit pert 2. Now we set up the four values a third timS mi0m if: a constant. 
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FIG, 5.2 



PAGE 



/XXXSXXSXXXSSXXXXXXXXXSXXSSXSXXXXSXStXXitXXSiXSXtiKSXXliXXXHXHXXX/ 

/» A FIRST ILLUSTRATION OF A PROCEDURE «/ 

/XXi:XXSKX»XSX»XKSXX»XXXX»XKSXXXXX»XSXXSXX»8XSXXS8XXXXXX»SK»K/ 

1 PROCEDURE$EXAMPLE$l: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE CRATE$1, RATE$2, RATE$3, RATE$lf, MEAN) BYTE; 

3 1 MEAN$PR0CEDURE$1 : 

PROCEDURE; 

i| 2 MEAN = CD0UBLECRATE$1) + RATE$2 + RATE$3 + RATESlf) / if; 

5 2 END MEAN$PR0CEDURE$1 ; 

/" THE ROUTINE THAT CALLS THIS PROCEDURE INTO ACTION "/ 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 
lit 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



RATE$1 = INPUTCl); 
RATE$2 = INPUT(2); 
RATE$3 = INPUTCt); 
RATES'* - INPUTC8); 
CALL MEAN$PR0CEDURE$1; 
OUTPUT(l) = MEAN; 
RATE$1 = INPUTC33); 
RATE$2 = INPUT(3't); 
RATE$3 = INPUT(36); 
RATE$lt = INPUT(ltO); 
CALL MEAN$PR0CEDURE$1; 
0UTPUT(2) = MEAN; 
RATE$1 = 150; 

RATE$2 = INPUTC65) AND 7FH; 
RATE$3 = INPUTC66); 
RATESff = INPUTC68) + INPUTC72); 
CALL MEAN$PR0CEDURE$1; 
OUTPUTCt) = MEAN; 



/» OTHER PROCESSING «/ 



21* 



END PR0CEDURE$EXAMPLE$1; 



a port value with its high-order bit removed, another port value, and the sum of two 
more port values. ITie mean of these is sent to port 4 by invoking the procedure for 
the third time. 

This program illustrates the most basic idea of the mechanism. We turn to the 
next step in the development. 

PROCEDURE PARAMETERS 

One of the most important facilities offered by procedures is that we are not re- 
stricted to always working on the same data. Using the mechanism of formal param- 
eters, we can specify (in the procedure body) what operations are to be carried out; 
then when the procedure is invoked we can specify whatever actual values we wish 
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to 'pr&Bem in the invocation. In another invocation, entirely diffsa^nt values may be 
specified. Thus, in addition to the advantage of a procedure in saving memory space, 
we add the flexibility of being able to process whatever data we wish. 

f^MUMfl jpwuneteis 

111 designing a procedure with parameters, we follow the word PROCEDURE with 
a list of parameter names, enclosed in parentheses and separated by commas. Within 
the body of the procedure there must be declarations containing the names of these 
pmmeters. The other statements witliin the {H-cwediBre body may tm ttssse param- 
eters freely as representing values sent to the procedure. 

Actual parameters 

When we invoke a procedure that has parameters, we follow the name of the pro- 
cedure with parentheses enclosing PL/M e:^essions that specify values that the 
procedure is to process. There must be the same number of expressions, separated 
by commas, as there are parameters in the procedure parameter list. When the pro- 
cedure is invoked the expressions representing tiie actual paramet^ are evaluated 
and those values are transmitted to the procedure. These values are then processed 
as specified by the operations on the formal parameters in the procedure body. 

A SECOPID PROOaiURE EXAMnLE— FENDESG A MEAN 
Wra PMIAMETERS 

The program in Fig. 5.3 shows these ideas in operation. We see that a list of four 
parameters has been written in statement 3, that statement 4 declares these param- 
eiters to be of the type BYTE, and that the computalSon of the mean is now defined 
in terms of these formal parameters. 

In statements 7—10 values are given to four variables just as in the program of 
Mgi 5.2. These become the actual parameters in iks of sts^ement 11. These 
values are accordingly transmitted to the procedure, which assigns a value to the 
variable named MEAN — which is not a parameter. 

It is actually unnecessary, however, to go thfou^ ^ opdratioits of assigning 
values to four variables in this way. In statement 13 we see that four INPUT function 
references have been written as actual parMiteters. When this statement is executed, 
just as with any other procedure CALL, these four "expressions" will be "evaluated." 
"Evaluating" an "expression" consisting of an INPUT function reference means 
simply to read the specified port. The values so obtained are transmitted to the pro- 
cedure. 

To emphasize that an actual parameter may be any PL/M expression, observe 
that in statement 16 one of the actual parameters is a constant, one involves an AND 
operation, and another involves an addition. In every case, the expression is evalu- 
ated and the resulting value transmitted to the procedure. 
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/::::::::::::::::::=:::;::::::::!:::::::::::::!:!::::::::::::!:!::!:!::::!!:: :::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::/ 

I" A SECOND ILLUSTRATION OF A PROCEDURE: USES PARAMETERS -/ 
/kskk!::!kk::sk::::k!:kkk::k!:k:!skkkkkk:!K!:k!:kkkkkkkkskkkk:: :::::: ::::::::::/ 

PR0CEDURE$EXAMPLE$2 : 
DO; 

DECLARE CRATE$1, RATE$2, RATE$3, RATEjlt, MEAN) BYTE; 

MEAN$PR0CEDURE$2 : 

PROCEDURE CPARAM$1, PARAM$2, PARAM$3, PARAM$it); 

DECLARE (PARAM$1, PARAM$2, PARAM$3, PARAMS"*) BYTE; 

MEAN = CD0UBLECPARAM$1) + PARAM$2 + PARAM$3 + PARAM$lt) / h; 
END MEAN$PR0CEDURE$2; 

THE ROUTINE THAT CALLS THIS PROCEDURE INTO ACTION ~l 

RATESl = INPUT(l); 
RATE$2 = INPUTC2); 
RATE$3 = INPUTCt); 
RATES'! = INPUTC8); 

CALL MEAN$PR0CEDURE$2CRATE$1, RATE$2, RATE$3, RATES'*); 

OUTPUT(l) = MEAN; 

CALL MEAN$PROCEDURE$2CINPUTC33), INPUT(3't), INPUTC36), INPUTCtO)); 

0UTPUT(2) = MEAN; 
RATE$1 = INPUT(65); 

CALL MEAN$PR0CEDURE$2C1 50, INPUTC65) AND 7FH, INPUT(66), INPUTC68) + INPUT(72)); 
OUTPUTC*) = MEAN; 

/== OTHER PROCESSING ==/ 

END PROCEDURE$EXAMPLE$2; 



CALL-BY- VALUE, THE PARAMETER-PASSING MECHANISM 
IN PL/M 

In the preceding we have emphasized repeatedly that what is passed to a procedure 
is the value obtained by evaluating the expression written as an actual parameter. 
It is necessary to distinguish this mechanism, which is designated as call-by-value, 
from other mechanisms that are sometimes used. With many other languages it is 
sometimes possible to pass the name of an actual parameter to a procedure, which 
makes it possible to do two things that are not possible with the techniques we shall 
study in this chapt^. 

1. If we confine ourselves to only those techniques available so far, we cannot 

pass a procedure the name of an array or a structure. We can only pass the value 
of one element, which will then be processed like any other value. We cannot, how- 
ever, pass the name of an array and then have the procedure use the dements of the 
array. 

2. A parameter may not be used to return a value to the calling program. For 
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it woidd not work to declare MEAN as a parameter and try to send the 
i^iit the procedure back to the main program this way. 

Both of these operations, which will seem natural to readers familiar with some 
other languages, can be done in PL/M using techniques that we shall study in the 
ne# chapter. The second of these operations — ^so long as we wfeh to r&tttn only one 
value — ^may also be done by a technique to which we now turn. 



TYPED PROCEDURES 

It is possible to declare a procedure to have a type of BYTE or ADDRESS. This is 
dcK^ by following the parameter list (if there h one) in PROCEDURE state- 
ment with the word BYTE or ADDRESS. This has two results: 

1. To invoke the procedure, we do not write the word CALL. Rather, the proce- 
dure is invoked simply by writing its name (with appropriate parameters, if 
any) wherever the name of a variable is permitted. 

2. A value is automatically returned and is used where the name of ttm {ffoeedure 
is written. The procedure must include one or more RETURN statements in 
order to return such a value. 

The invocation of a typed procedure (no CALL) means that the expressions 
wiltien as actual parameters (if any) are evaluated; these valu^ are passed to the 
procedure and assigned to the corresponding formal parameters; the procedure body 
is executed; a RETURN statement in the procedure body causes a value to be re- 
turned, and execution of the procedure terminates. The value retutned by the pro- 
cedure becomes an operand in the expression in which the procedure name appeared, 
and execution of the calling program proceeds with the evaluation of the expression. 

/i'vitrm i«ocEDURE to find a mean 

V& 'sm Hm aew feature in operation, consider a third nd fintl v^iom of tke pro- 
cedure to find a mean, as shown in the program in Fig. 5.4. We see here the rather 
unusual case of a main program having no DECLARE statements at all. This will 
rii^, if e^, happen in actual practice and is done here only to make a point about 
parameters and typed procedures. 

Looking at the procedure definition we see in statement 4 a RETURN. This 
means to evaluate the expression shown and send the resulii^ f^iae back to the 
calling program. The RETURN also means to terminate execution of the procedure 
and go back to the point in the calling program immediately following the invocation. 
It is permissible for an untyped procedure to ha'^ RETURN 8M«^n(s also, if we 
wish to terminate procedure execution other than at the end of the procedure. A 
RETURN statement in an untyped procedure contains no expression. We shall not 
often do this. A procedure may have more than one RETURN, only one of which 
will be executed on any one invocation of the procedure. 
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USES PARAMETERS AND IS TYPED "/ 



/" A THIRD ILLUSTRATION OF A PROCEDURE: 

PR0CEDURE$EXAMPLE$3 : 
DO; 

MEAN$VALUE : 

PROCEDURE (PARAMSl, PARAM$2, PARAM$3, PARAM$4) BYTE; 
DECLARE (PARAMSl, PARAM52, PARAM$3, PARAMS^) BYTE; 
RETURN (D0UBLE(PARAM$O + PARAM$2 + PARAM$5 + PARAM$I*) / 

END MEAN$VALUE; 

/K THE ROUTtNE THAT CALLS THIS PROCEDURE mTO ACTION «/ 

OUTPUTCO = MEAN$VALUECINPUT(1), INPUTC2), INPUTCt), INPUTC8)); 

0UTPUTC2) r MEAN$VALUE(INPUTC33), INPUTC3't), INPUTC36), INPUTCtO)); 

OUTPUT(lt) = MEAN$VALUEC150, INPUTC65) AND 7FH, INPUTC66), INPUTC68) + INPUTC72)5; 

/K OTHER PROCESSING =■•/ 

END PR0CE0URE$EXAMPLE$3; 



The calling program this time consists of just three statements. Everything in 
the previous two versions, other than the CALL statements, has now been collapsed 
to parameter evaluation. 

A SQUARE-ROOT PROCEDURE WITH LOCAL VARIABLES 

Let us now consider another feature of procedures in the context of a useful appli- 
cation. 

We recall from Chapter 3, page 43, that the Newton-Raphson method for 
finding a square root involves a process of successive approximations. Computing 
these approximations and determining whether the process has converged required 
two variables to hold the current and previous approximations to the square root. 
We know that the process has converged when the values are equal, at which point 
either of them is the best approximation of the square root we can obtain in the 
number of bits available. 

The question before us is where to declare the variables to hold the two ap- 
proximations. They certainly could be declared at the beginning of the program 
containing the square-root procedure — i.e., at the module level — but this would be 
potentially confusing to the reader of the program and would compUcate the incor- 
poration of programs from a user Ubrary. 
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ffee obvious answer is to declare these variables within the body of the proce- 
dure itself. Such variables are said to be local to the procedure in which the declara- 
tions appear, which means that they are unknown outside of that procedure. A local 
vafiWbfe is i» contrast to a global variable, whicli is one that is declared outside a 
procedure but is nevertheless known within it. As a matter of fact, it is permissible 
for the same identifier to represent a global variable and a local variable in the same 
program. When this is done the two are entirely different variables. Within the pro- 
cedure that identifier refers to the local variable only. That is, because of the declara- 
tion within the procedure, the global variable of the same name has become tempo- 
rarily unknown. 

This is a considerable abbreviation of the full story of the scope of variables. 
We shall consider the matter more thoroughly in Chapter 7. 

The fact that a local variable is unknown outside of ^ procedure in which it 

is declared is actually a significant benefit of using procedures. It means, for ex- 
ample, that a programmer may borrow procedures from other programmers with 
no concern that the borrowed procedures might contain ideatiiers that are the same 
as identifiers in his program — which without the local-global variable mechanism, 
could cause compilation errors or, worse, incorrect operation of programs that would 
compile without error messages. More generally, local variables limit the amount of 
detail that must be kept in mind at any one time in trying to understand how a pro- 
gram works. In programs of realistic size — that is to say, much larger than most of 
^ fin^rams in this book — ^this can be a major advantage. 

All of this would seem to be an argument against ever referring to global vari- 
ables within a procedure. Some authors in fact urge exactly such a policy: A proce- 
dure body should use nothing but formal parameters' and wiables that are local to 
that procedure. There are indeed clear advantages to such a policy, but there are 
also some disadvantages, and we shall find it necessary to make compromises among 
conflicting goals. 

The program in Fig. 5.5 begins by declaring a variable named NUMBER, which 
is used in the loop of statements 36-41 to run through a set of values, for each of 
#Mch we find the square root. Statements 3-5 define variables used in the output 
procedure in that loop. 

The square -root procedure is typed, meaning that writing its name (SQRT) will 
cause a value to be supplied where its name is written. The DECLARE statement in 
the procedure fists both the formal parameter, N, and two local variables, X, and 
X$NEW. This combining of the two rather different sorts of variables is permitted. 
Hie executable statements in the procedure are exactly the same as on page 44 
except that when the process has converged we return X$NEW. 

The loop that constitutes the main program runs through the values from 100 
to 2000 in steps of 100. Each time through this loop, NUMOUT is used to convert 
NUMBER to ASCII representation for output. NUMOUT is also used to convert 
the square root of that number to ASCII; observe the use of the invocation of the 
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PL/M-80 COMPILER FI6. 5.5 PAGE 1 

/K A SQUARE ROOT PROCEDURE, AND A PROGRAM TO EXERCISE IT »/ 

/!S«!SKKS{KKK!!K!t«XKK!t!!«XK5!X!!KK!!8!!X8KK5!K«!C«K!SK!e)!KS5e}!SS5!«Jt«XKK!SK/ 

1 SQUARE$ROOT$PROGRAM: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE NUMBER ADDRESS; 

3 1 DECLARE BUFFERC128) BYTE; 
If 1 DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

5 1 DECLARE CRLFC2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 

$INCLUDE C:Fl:INOUT.SRC) 
= $NOLIST 

««■ 1 SQRT: 

PROCEDURE CN) ADDRESS; 

27 2 DECLARE (N, X, X$NEW) ADDRESS; 

28 2 X = N; 

29 2 X$NEW = SHRCN + 1, 1); 

30 2 DO WHILE X <> X$NEW; 

31 3 X = X$NEW; 

32 3 X$NEW = SHR(N/X + X + 1, 1); 

33 3 END; 

34 2 RETURN X$NEW; 

35 2 END SQRT; 



36 
37 
38 
39 

1*1 

1*2 



/» A PROGRAM TO EXERCISE THE SQUARE ROOT ROUTINE »/ 

1 00 NUMBER = 100 TO 2000 BY 100; 

2 CALL NUMOUTCNUMBER, 10, • .BUFFER, 6); 

2 CALL NUMOUICSQRTCNUMBER), 10, ' .BUFFERC6), 6); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 12, .STATUS); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

2 END; 

1 CALL EXIT; 



lt3 1 END SQUARE $ROOT$PR0GRAM; 



procedure SQRT within the parameter list of another procedure. This is perfectly 
legal and frequently useful. 

This loop could have used either X or N in place of NUMBER, in which case 
the meaning and operation of the program would have been absolutely unchanged. 
If N had been used, this would have meant that the same identifier was used as a 
formal and an actual parameter, but the distinction between the two is still very real. 
If X had been used, it would have been a global variable but unknown within the 
procedure because it was declared as local to that procedure. These kinds of multiple 
use of the same identifier will often occur in the normal course of events in writing 
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large programs, especially when a number of programmers are involved. We avoid 
such things in writing illustrative programs because of the rather obvious potential 
for confusion. 

Here is the output when this program was run. 



100 


10 


2 00 


1 4 
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500 


22 


600 


25 


700 


26 


800 


28 


900 


30 


1000 


32 


1100 


33 


1200 


35 


1300 


36 


1400 


37 


1500 


39 


1600 


40 


1700 


41 


1800 


42 


1900 


44 


2000 


45 



AN INTERPOLATION ROUTINE AS A PROCEDURE 

Rewriting the interpolation routine shown earlier in Fig. 4.10 will provide another 
example of the way in which it is ustful to "hide" data within a procedure. It may 
be recalled that the table in which we are interpolating gives temperature as a func- 
tion of thermocouple voltage. We assume that we need to be able to do this inter- 
polation within a larger program that has no other need for flie taWe data. The best 
way to handle this situation is to declare the table within the procedure so that it 
wiU not clutter up the declarations at the module level. 

The procedure is shown in Fig. S.6. We see that, in addilidn to the decku'ations 
for the table values, we also have a declaration that lists the formal parameters and 
t^o local variables. 

, I Whm it is d^ired to use this procedture aQ diat it is necessafy to write is some- 



ACtUAL$TEMP = INTERPOLATE( TC$0UTPUT ) ; 

This statement is taken from the final version of the furnace-control program, which 
^ shall eonsider at the end of the chapter. 
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13 



/;C!CX«KHJtX!!K!!X5!!S»!iJ!K«KKK««XK«K»SCK!C5!X8RKK;!KKKKK«S«XKa}:«!!K!!!Si!S!«KKX«S«K!!X«»!JX5CS/ 

/= A PROGRAM CONTAINING ONLY AN INTERPOLATION PROCEDURE «/ 

/»X8XXXXXXXXXXXXXXSSXXXXXXXXSXSXSX8XXXXXXXXKXXX»X»X»XXSXXXXXXX»SXXXXXXSX»XX/ 

five$interp: 

DO; 

INTERPOLATE: 

PROCEDURECX$IN) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE X(") ADDRESS DATAC , 5 1 , 1 2 , 1 S"*, 2 06, 258 , 365 , '»72 , 5 8 1 , 7't6 , 9 1 1 , 
1078,liHl,17't3, 207't,2it0 5,2739, 2 879,3021,316it,3310,3't57,3607,3759, 

3913, tfO 38, 4165, 1*292, i+it 21, 4550); 

DECLARE Y(") ADDRESS DATA C , 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 7 , 9 , 1 1 , 1 40 , 1 7 , 2 , 
260, 320, 580, 44 0,500, 525, 550, 575, 600, 625, 650, 675, 700, 720, 740, 760, 
780,800); 

DECLARE CI, X$IN, NUMERATOR) ADDRESS; 
I = 0; 

DO WHILE X$IN > XCD; 

I = I + Ij 
END; 

/" SHIFT FOR ROUNDING "/ 

NUMERATOR = SHLCCX$IN - XCI-1)) " CYCD - Y(I-l)), 1); 
RETURN YCI-13 + SHRCNUMERATOR/CXCn - XCI-D) + 1, 1); 

END INTERPOLATE; 

END FIvaiWTERPi 



THE ENCRYPTION PROGRAM AS A PROCEDURE 

Rewriting the substitution cipher of Fig. 4.7 will provide an example of a subscripted 
actual parameter. 

The procedure in the program of Fig. 5.7 involves only minor changes from 
the earlier program. We declare CHAR as the one formal parameter and make the 
encryption into a typed procedure. Here we have a natural use of two RETURN 
statements in one procedure. 

The main program to exercise this procedure begins by reading an entire line 
of text of indefinite length into the array named INPUT$BUFFER. After completion 
of the READ procedure invoked in statement 32, COUNT will show how many 
characters there actually are in the line. We now encode the characters in this array, 
one at a time, using the typed procedure call of statement 34 in an iterative DO loop. 
The actual parameter of the procedure ENCRYPT is thus a subscripted identifier 
specifying one of the characters of the message. The enctxled message is written in 
lis iM^ty hy statement 36. 
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«L/W-«0 COMPILER FIG. 5.7 PAGE 

1 1 

/::::!::::::!:::::!x::k:!!:k!:::kks:skhkkkk:::::::!!:!:!:::::::::::::::k:!!:!:k!:k!!:!:!/ 
1 1 /"A PROGRAM USING A PROCEDURE TO ENCODE A MESSAGE "• I 



1 CIPHER$3: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE ( I NPUT$BUFFER , OUT PUT $B UFF E R ) C 1 28) BYTE; 

3 1 DECLARE CRLF(2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 
<» 1 DECLARE CI, COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 



$INCLUDEC:F1 : INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 



25 1 ENCRYPT: 

PROCEDURE CCHAR) BYTE; 

26 2 ' DECLARE CHAR BYTE; 

27 2 DECLARE SUBST I TUTE$CHAR$TABLEC6't) BYTE 

DATAC ' ! 1QAZ"2WSX »3EDC$'tRFV%5TGB«6YHN6 • • 7U JM ] C 8 IKt , <)90_L\ . >0P@; +/? r^-s* )j 

28 2 IF CHAR >= 20H AND CHAR <= SFH THEN 

29 2 RETURN SUBSTITUTE$CHAR$TABLECCHAR - 20H); 

ELSE 

30 2 RETURN OFFH; 

31 2 END ENCRYPT; 



/" A MAIN LINE ROUTINE TO EXERCISE THE PROCEDURE "/ 



52 1 1 CALL READCl, . INPUT$flUFFER, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 

3 3 1 DO I = TO COUNT - 1; 

34 2 OUTPUT$BUFFER(I) = ENCRYPTC I NPUT$BUFFERC I ) ); 

35 2 END; 

36 1 I CALL WRITECO, . OUTPUT$B UFF ER , COUNT, .STATUS); 

37 I 1 CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

38 I 1 CALL EXIT; 
59 1 END CIPHER$5; 



imCIC^URES FOR SUBSCRIPTING TRIANGULAR MATRICES 

We pause to consider briefly two additional ajypIicatioQs of procedures that will 

further illustrate the range of things that can be done with them. Readers not familiar 
with matrices may wish to omit this section. 

Suppose that in a certain application it is necessary to process moderately large 
matrices (two-dimensional arrays) in which all dements above or below the main 
diagonal are zeros. It is, of course, possible to store such matrices in a computer in 
r@^Qgular form, i.e., as an array of structures, and simply not use about half the 
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elements; but this is very wasteful of space and limits the size of matrices that can 
be processed. It makes much more sense to store the elements in a one-dimensional 
array and implement a formula that converts the row and column numbers of the 
triangular matrices to corresponding element numbers in the array. This is readily 
done by using a simple procedure. Consider first a lower-triangular matrix, written 
in the conventional form with subscripts beginning with 1 . 

flu 

O21 022 

flsi ^32 ^33 

f n2 fl»3 • • • On re 

Let us work through the derivation of the formula that converts from an element 
number in this matrix to the element number in an array in which the elements are 
stored. Suppose that we are looking for the one-dimensional element number of the 
lower-triangular matrix element Aij. Using a formula from algebra, we know that the 
number of elements in all rows r before the ith row is 

To this we add ] for the number of elements in the fth row up to and including /l,,. 
Finally we subtract 1 to account for the fact that PL/M arrays have an origin of 
Ttsmt ttot 4. Therefore, element is in location 

■^.^-^ 

of the array. 

In a program utilizing this scheme, we will declare variables I and J and think of 
them as subscripts of the two-dimensional triangular matrix. However, the only place 
they will ever appear is as parameters of calls to a typed procedure that carries out 
the computation just shown. 

We suppose that the application requires not only lower-triangular but also 
:i|^r-'tri«igular matrices of the fiaUoTO^g form: 

ail ai2 fli.! . • ■ ai« 

• • • fl2» 

033 • ■ • flaw 
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tLlfi^SO COMPILER FIG. 5.8 PAGE 1 

I. /" PROCEDURES FOR FINDING SUBSCRIPTS FOR TRIANGULAR MATRICES "/ 

/ ic :c :c :::::: :c y. :: :: :c x x :c y. y. ic ic ic :c :c ic « :: y. ic :c ic :: it :c / 



1 SUBSCRIPT$PROGRAM: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE C LOWE R $MATR I X , UPPER$MATR I X) C820) ADDRESS; 

3 1 DECLARE (B, X) CtO) ADDRESS; 

4 1 DECLARE Cl, J) ADDRESS; 

5 1 DECLARE N ADDRESS DATAC+O); 

6 1 DECLARE SUM ADDRESS; 

7 1 LOWER$SUBS: 

PROCEDURE CI, J) ADDRESS; 

8 ' 2 DECLARE Cl, J) ADDRESS; 

9 2 RETURN CI " CI - D) / 2 + J - 1; 

10 2 END LOWER$SUBS; 

11 1 UPPER$SUBS: 

PROCEDURE CI, J, N) ADDRESS; 

12 2 DECLARE CI, J, N) ADDRESS; 

13 2 RETURN C I - 1) N - CC I - 1) » ID / 2 + J - 1 ; 
Iff 2 END UPPER$SUBS; 



/« A FRAGMENT OF A MAIN PROGRAM TO SOLVE AN UPPER TRIANGULAR S\fSTt»* 



15 1 I = N; 

16 1 DO WHILE I >= 1; 

17 2 SUM = 0; 

18 2 DO J = I + 1 TO N; 

19 3 SUM = SUM + UPPER$MATRIXCUPPfR$SUBSCI, J, N)) « XCJ>; 

20 3 END; 

21 2 XCO = (BCD - SUM) / UPPER$MATRIXCUPPER$SUBSCI, I, N))j 

22 2 1=1-1; 

23 2 END; 

Zk 1 END SUBSCRIPT$PROGRAM; 



"riie eotnpiitation here is a Mt more complex siflce it has f o take into accoiint the 

size of the matrix. We shall not go through the details of the derivation but it can be 
thought of as computing the number of elements in a full rectangle of rows before 
tl:^ i&i row and then subtracting off a triangular subarray of elements that are not 
there. 

The program in Fig. 5.8 incorporates typed procedures named LOWER$SUBS 
wH UPPlRf SUBS to do these computations and shows a small bit of c©de sogg^t- 
ing how they could be used in a main program. What the main program does is solve 
an upper-triangular system of simultaneous equations. We assume that other parts 
of! the program would have given values to the arrays named UPPER$MATRIX and 
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B, which represent the coefficients and constant terras of the following system of 
simultaneous equations: 

fliiXi + 012^:2 + flis-^s + . . . + amXn -bi (1) 

022X2 + a23-«3 + . . . + ChnXn =b2 (2) 
«33^3 + • • • + flSn^ = &3 (3) 



OmXn = b„ («) 

The obvious way to solve such a system is to find x„ first, then substitute that into 
equation (n — 1) to get Xn-i, etc. This can be incorporated into a loop as shown, 
which involves two considerations that should be noted. First we want the loop on 
I to run from N back through 1. This is done with a DO-WHILE loop since it is not 
possible to write 

DO I = N TO 1 BY -1; 

because there are no negative numbers in PL/M. 

The second consideration, also involving an iterative DO, is what happens when 
the approfffiate values are such as to make statement 18 execute as 

DO I = 41 TO AO; 

The answer is that the unit controlled by the DO is not executed at all, which is ex- 
actly what we want. This makes it possible to describe the computation of all values 
of X with the same loop. 

Note the assumption, contained in the declarations, that we are dealing with the 
matrices having 40 rows; a triangular matrix of this size contains 820 elements. 
(Observe too the factored array declaration in statement 2 : The dimensioning in- 
formation and the attribute ADDRESS are both factored. This is the required PL/M 
form.) 

Observe the use of actual values incorporating the number of rows into the 
declarations. It would have been possible to write something like 

DECLARE NO$ROWS LITERALLY '40'; 
OeCLMRE (B, X)(NO$ROWS) ADDRESS; 



DO = I + 1 TO NO$ROWS; 
but it would not have been possible then to say 

DECLARE (LOWER$MATRIX, UPPER$MATR I X ) ( NO$ROWS ♦ (NO$ROWS - 1) / 2) ADDRESS; 
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bemuse flie PL/M compiler does not allow an expression as the dim^^m speciier 
for an array. The dimension specifier must be a numeric constant, possibly supplied 

through a LITERALLY declaration. 

I 

I • 

A PROGRAM USING A RANDOM-NUMBER PROCEDURE 

Many applications require the generation of random numb^. This illustration ex- 
hibits an algorithm for generating random numbers having certain characteristics, 
and then makes one of many possible tests of randomness. 

We assume that 16-bit random numbers are needed and that it is desirable to 
generate as many different numbers as possible before the sequence repeats. In other 
words, we want the longest possible cycle of random numbers. With 16-bit numbers, 
the longest possible cycle is 2^*. Mathematical theory pro^des sknple algorithms 
that are guaranteed to produce cycles of such length. (See Knuth, The Art of Com- 
puter programming; Vol. 2: "Seminumerical Algorithms"; Addison- Wesley, Read- 
ing, Mass., 1969.) The scheme is to start with any random number whatever. Then 
any time a new random number is needed we multiply the most recent one by a mul- 
tiplier and add a constant. Theory dictates certain characteristics of the multiplier 
atti the constant to obtain desired characteristics of Ibe cycle. Vali:^ that will guar- 
aep^ a cycle of length 2^^ can be found, leading to forttul^ 

' X^+i= (2053Z„ + 13849) mod 2*« 

The modulo 2^^ computation is automatic since all computations on ADDRESS 
values in PL/M are modulo 2^". We may note for the record that 

(ab + c) mod 2'« = ((ab mod 2^") + c) mod 2i«. 

The program in Fig. 5.9 utilizing a procedure to generate random numbers in- 
voflves several interesting features. 

First, note that RANDOM$NUMBER is declared in the main program and is 
therefore global to the procedure, which is named RANDOM$PROC. 

The loop to exercise this procedure begins by reading a starting value for the 
random-number sequence, to permit testing the elTect of that parameter on the proc- 
ess. The simple test that will be applied to the generator is to see how a sample of 
numbers is distributed into 16 ranges. Counters rep^isentiBg ^xss& tmgs& are accord- 
ingly initialized to zero. Now (statement 84) we have a loop to generate 1600 ran- 
dom numbers and classify them as to the ranges into which they fall, looking only 
at die leftmost four bits. The simplest way to handle tfus assigiiiiMt of a random 
number to one of the 16 ranges is to use the leftmost four bits as a subscript. This 
could be done by shifting the random number 12 binary places to the right, but it is 
fffltef to lack up the higher-order byte, using the built-in PL/M procedure HIGH, 
and shift that four places to the right. 

Oteerve that by writing the name RANDOM$PROC we accompUsh two things. 
Ffcst, the procedure changes the value of the global variable named RANDOM- 
$NUMBER since this identifier appears on the le^ side of an assi^ment statement 
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80 COMPILER FIG. 5.9 PAGE X 

/« ft PROGRAM TO GENERATE RANDOM NUMBERS AND TEST THEIR DISTRIBUTION »/ 



RANDOMSNUMBERSPROGRAM: 
DO; 

1 DECLARE RAND0M$NUMBER ADDRESS; 

1 DECLARE BUCKETC16) BYTE; 

1 piCLARE CI, BUeKET$ INDEX) ADDRESS; 

1 DECLARE BUFFERC128) BYTE; 

1 DECLARE CCOUNT, STATUS, BUFFPTR) ADDRESS; 

1 DECLARE CRLFC2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 

$INCLUDE(:F1 : IN0UT.SRC3 
$NOLIST NOCODE 

1 RANDOM$PROC: 
PROCEDURE. ADDRESS; 

2 RANDOM$NUMBER = 2053 == RAND0M$NUMBER + 1381f9; 
2 RETURN RANDOMSNUMBER; 

2 END RANDOM$PROC; 

/=: A LOOP TO GENERATE VALUES AND TEST THEM " / 

1 CALL READCl, .BUFFER, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); /== GET STARTING VALUE 

1 BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 

1 RANDOM$NUMBER = NUMINC . BUFFPTR); /« CONVERT FROM ASCII TO BINARY "/ 

1 DO BUCKET$INDEX = TO 15; 

2 &UCKETCBUCKET$ INDEX) = 0; /« INITIALIZE COUNTERS TO ZERO «/ 
2 IHQ; 

1 DO I = TO 1599; 

2 BUCKET$INDEX = SHRCHIGHCRAND0M$PR0C), 4); 

2 BUCKETCBUCKET$INDEX) = BUCKETCB UCKET$ I NDEX) + 1; 

2 END; 

1 DO BUCKET$INDEX = TO 15; 

2 CALL NUMOUTCBUCKET$ INDEX, 10, '0', .BUFFER, 2); 

2 CALL NUMOUT(BUCKETCBUCKET$ INDEX), 10, ' ', .BUFFERC2), 6); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 8, .STATUS); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

2 , END; 

1 CALL EXIT; 

1 END RANDOM$NUMBER$PROGRAM; 



in the procedure. Second, that value is returned to the point of the function reference 
because of to RETURN statement. These are two entirely distinct operations re- 
quiring separate statements in the procedure. If we wrote 



RETURN 2053 * RANDOMINUMBER + 13849; 
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a value would be generated and used in statement 85 — ^but it would always be the 
same value because nothing would ever happen to RANDOM$NUMBER. If there 
w@r6 any advantage to it we could, however, use an imbedded assignment statement 
toiwtite 

RETURN (RANDOM$NUMBER :r 2053 • RANDOM$NUMBCfl + 13849); 

A simple loop now writes the counts in the 16 ranges. 

Here is the output of this program when run with initial random numbers of 899 
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Statistical tests can be used to determine whether such results are "sufficiently ran- 
dom" for the purposes to which the random numbers are to be put. If not, other 
algorithms can be employed, bringing into consideration factors other than the maxi- 
mum cycle leagtb. 

(This program depends for its operation on a feature of the PL/M-80 compiler 
that is not guaranteed by the PL/M standard: Multiplication results larger than 16 
bite are assume to be coirectiy truncated to 16 bits. Some future compiler might 
produce a |»ogram that would not operate correctly, since the PL/M standard says 
that such products are "undefined." We have taken advantage of the special feature 
of PL/M-80 advisedly, since the method of generating random numbers could not 
be programmed without it, but realizing that we are taking the risk of producing a 
program not "portable" to other compilers unless they also go beyond the standard 
i^t!^ same way.) 



CASE STUDY: THE FURNACE-CONTROL 
PROGRAM WITH PROCEDURES 

B&t our major example of the use of procedures in an ^pf leation program of more 
^ toss realistic size, we shall show one final version of the furnace-control program 
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considered in Chapters 2 and 3. The revision will be largely a matter of reorganizing 
the program, utDizing procedures to make its structure and meaning clearer. We 
shall, however, expand its scope by incorporating the interpolation procedure studied 
earlier to make the temperature computation more accurate. 

The program in Fig. 5.10 has been broken into pages for clarity by using the 
EJECT control. This has no effect except to move the listing to the start of a new 
page. Since we intend to organize the program around a set of procedures, it is help- 
ful to have all or most of them begin at the top of their own page. 

A PL/M syntax rule specifies that a procedxu-e may not be invoked until a point 
in the program after its definition. This means that, if we want a main program con- 
sisting largely of procedure calls, then that main program must be the last thing in 
the module. We accordingly develop the habit of turning to the last page of a pro- 
gram to see what its overall shape is and then study the individual procedures in the 
order in which they are invoked by the main program. Understandability will often 
be furthered if the procedures appear in the program — to the extent possible — in the 
order in which they are invoked. 

Looking at the main program in Fig. 5.10, we see that it begins by invoking a 
procedure named READ$ALL$PORTS$AND$CON VERT$DATA. An inspection of 
this routine, which is the first one after the module-level declarations, reveals that it 
uses three local variables for computations that can be invisible to the rest of the 
program. Otherwise it deals entirely with global variables. The only real purpose of 
this procedure is to promote an understandable program organization. This also 
makes it possible for the main program loop to provide a high-level overall view of 
what the program structure and execution is. That is, with meaningful procedure 
names having been used, a person approaching this program for the first time could 
get a bird's eye view of what it does and how it operates simply by looking at state- 
ments 93-101. A subsequent study of details of the individual procedures would 
then be faciUtated by having in mind where the individual parts fit into the overall 
structure. 

The only processing in this procedure that is not a direct equivalent of similar 
operations in the program of Chapter 3 is the handling of the thermocouple voltage. 
This is now a 16-bit value, assembled from two ports. (We reahze that analog-to^ 
digital converters don't have that much precision, and the largest number to be pro- 
cessed has only 13 bits anyway, but accounting for these details would not add to 
the educational value of the program.) The assembly of the two bytes into one 
ADDRESS variable is done with a shift folowed by an OR operation. To make the 
shift possible, the variable named IN$P0RT$4 had to be declared to be of type 
ADDRESS. 

The interpolation procedure is as we have already studied it. The computation 
of the continuous current, shown together with the interpolation routine, is the same 
as before. The procedure named MONITOR$PROCESS collects and names a group 
of operations that are the same as those in Chapter 3. The procedure named 
ALTER$HEATER$CURRENT$PROFILE carries out tiie same functions as the 
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PL/M-80 COMPILER FIG. 5.10 PAGE 1 



/» FINAL VERSION OF A PROGRAM Td CdNTRdL AN ILBCTRICALLY HEATED FURNACE »/ 
THIS VERSION IS ORGANIZED AROUND PROCEDURES CALLED BY A MAIN PROGRAM LOOP, »/ 
/« AND USES INTERPOLATION TO GET A MORE ACCURATi TEMPERATURE. */ 

/XXXXXSXXSXXXSXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXSKSXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXSXSXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX»ie«X/ 

/« 

INPUTS AND OUTPUTS 



INPUT PORT 0: INDICATOR BITS: BIT T. 1 = OPERATIONAL, 

BIT 6: NOT USED 

BIT 5: OPERATIONAL DOOR 1 

BIT <»: OPERATIONAL DOOR 2 

BIT 3: MAINTENANCE DOOR 1 

BIT 2: MAINTENANCE DOOR 2 

BIT l: MAINTENANCE DOOR 3 

BIT 0: MAINTENANCE DOOR h 

INPUT PORTS 1 AND 2: THREE BCD DIGITS GIVING A REFERENCE TEMPERATURE: 

HUNDRED'S DIGIT: PORT 1, BITS 3-0 
TEN'S DIGIT: PORT 2, BITS 1 

UNIT'S DIGIT: PORT 2, BITS 3-0 

ALSO, A BCD CONTROL THUMBWHELL VALUE; SEE TEXT 
CONTROL VALUE: PORT 1, BITS 7-1* 

INPUT PORT "f: BINARY ADC OUTPUT OF THERMOCOUPLE, HIGH-ORDER 8 BITS 

INPUT PORT 8: BINARY ADC OUTPUT OF THERMOCOUPLE, LOW-ORDER 8 BITS 

OUTPUT PORT 0: BIT 0: ALARM C= 1) IF OPERATIONAL AND ANY MAINTENANCE 

DOOR IS OPEN 

BIT l: ALARM C= ID IF OPERATIONAL, AND ZERO OR TWO OPERATIONAL 

DOORS OPEN 

BIT 2: ALARM IF CONTROL THUMBWHEEL ILLEGAL VALUE 
BIT 3: ALARM IF OVERTEMPERATURE 
BIT <»: 1 = TURN ON FAN 1, = TURN OFF FAN 1 
BIT 5: 1 = TURN ON FAN 2, = TURN OFF FAN 2 

OUTPUT PORT l: BINARY OUTPUT, DESIRED HEATER CURRENT, COMPUTED FROM 

CURRENT = .S'ik CREF TEMPERATURE - ACTUAL TEMPERATURE) 
WHERE ACTUAL TEMPERATURE IS FOUND BY INTERPOLATION IN A TABLE 



1 furnace$control: 

DO; 

2 % DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE 1'; 

5 1 DECLARE CIN$PORT$0, IN$P0RT$1, IN$P0RT$2, IN$P0RT$8) BYTE; 

h ,1 DECLARE INSPORTStf ADDRESS; 

5 1 DECLARE OUT$PORT$0 BYTE; 

6 1 DECLARE (OPERATIONAL, 0P$D00R$1, 0P$D00R$2, MAINT$D00R$1 , MAINT$OO0«ft, 

MAINT$D00R$3, MA I NT$D00R $4 ) BYTE; 

7 1 DECLARE CREF$TEMP, ACTUAL$TEMP, CURRENT, TC$0UTPUT) ADDRESS; 

8 1 DECLARE CONTROL $ VALUE ADDRESS; 

9 1 DECLARE TIME$COUNTER ADDRESS; 



= MAINTENANCE 
CO = CLOStD,. 1 = OPEN) 
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pl/m-80 compiler pis. 5.10 page ? 

Seject 

10 1 read$all$ports$and$convert$data: 

procedure; 

11 2 declare (hundreds, tens, units) byte; 

12 2 in$port$0 = inputco); 

ij 2 operational = shr( in$ port$ , 7); 

m 2 0p$d00r$1 = shrcin$port$0, 5) and oooooooib; 

15 2 0p$d00r$2 = shrcin$port$0, "t) and oooooooib; 

16 2 maint$d00r$1 = shr( i n$p0rt$ , 3) and oooooooib; 

17 2 maint$d00r$2 = shr c i n $ ports , 2) and oooooooib; 

18 2 maint$d00r$3 = shr( i n $ port$ , 1) and oooooooib; 

19 2 maint$d00r$4 = in$port$0 and oooooooib; 

20 2 IN$P0RT$1 = INPUT(l); 

21 2 IN$P0RT$2 = INPUT(2); 

22 2 HUNDREDS = IN$P0RT$1 AND OOOOllllB; 

23 2 TENS = SHRC IN$P0RT$2, "t); 

2"! 2 UNITS = IN$P0RT$2 AND OOOOllllB; 

25 2 REF$TEMP = UNITS + lORTENS + 100«HUNDREDS; 

26 2 IN$PORT$lt = INPUT(lt); 

27 2 IN$P0RT$8 = INPUT(8); 

28 2 TC$OUTPUT = SHL C I N $ PORT $1+ , 8) OR IN$P0RT$8; 

29 2 C0NTR0L$VALUE = SHR( I N$ PORT$ 1 AND llllOOOOB, 4); 

31 1 INTERPOLATE: 

PROCEDURE(X$IN) ADDRESS; 

32 2 DECLARE XC'O ADDRESS DATAC , 5 1 , 1 2 , 1 5"* , 2 6 , 2 5 8 , 3 6 5 , "+ 7 2 , 58 1 , 7't 6, 9 1 1 , 

1078, I'm, 17143, 207"+, 2405, 2739, 2879, 302 1, 31 64, 331 0,3't57, 3607, 3759, 
3913, iJOSS, 4165, 4292, 442 1,4550); 

33 2 DECLARE YC») ADDRESS DATACO, 10 , 20, 3 0, 40 , 50 , 7 , 90 , 1 1 , 140 , 1 70 , 200 , 

260, 320, 3 80, 440, 500, 525 ,550,57 5, 60 0,625, 650, 675, 7 00, 7 20, 740, 760, 
780,800); 

34 2 DECLARE Cl, X$IN, NUMERATOR) ADDRESS; 

35 2 1=0; 

36 2 DO WHILE X$IN > XCD; 

37 3 1=1+1; 

38 3 END; 

/" SHIFT FOR ROUNDING '■'•/ 

39 2 NUMERATOR = SHLCCX$IN - XCl-D) « CYCI) - YCI-1)), 1); 

40 2 RETURN YCI-1) + SHRCNUMEHATOR/ CXC I ) - XCI-D) + 1, 1); 

41 2 END INTERPOLATE; 

42 1 COMPUTE$CONTINUOUS$CURRENT: 

PROCEDURE; 

43 2 IF REF$TEMP > ACTUAL$TEMP THEN 

44 2 CURRENT = SHRCCREF$TEMP - ACTUAL^ TEMP)«1 1 , 8); 

ELSE 

45 2 CURRENT = 0; 

46 2 END COMPUTE$CONTINUOUS$CURRENT; 
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fUl^lpit «®MPILER FIG. 5.10 PAGE 3 

$EJECT 

/" CHECK FOR ALARM CONDITIONS, T«l^i ON f R WiF »/ 

"f? 1 MONITOR$PROCESS: 
PROCEDURE; 

1*8 2 DECLARE CALARM$1, ALARM$2, ALARM$3) BYTE; 

1^9 2 DECLARE LIMIT ADDRESS DATAC750>| 

50 2 ALARM$1 = OPERATIONAL AND CMAINT$D00R$1 OR MAINT$D00R$2 OR MAII 

OR MAINT$D00R$1|); 

51 2 ALARM$2 = OPERATIONAL AND NOT C0P$D00R|1 XOR 0P$D00R$2); 

52 2 IF CONTROL$VALUE > 1* THEN 

53 2 ALARM$3 = 1; 

ELSE 

S"* 2 ALARM$3 = 0; 

55 2 IF ACTUAL$TEMP > LIMIT THEN 

56 2 OUT$PORT$0 = OOlllOOOB; /"• BOTH FANS AND ALARM 1* ALL ON «/ 

ELSE 

57 2 IF ACTUAL$TEMP > REF$TEMP THEN 

58 2 OUT$PORT$0 = OOOIOOOOB; /« FAN 1 ON, FAN 2 AND ALARM •» flPF */ 

ELSE 

59 2 OUT$PORT$0 = OOOOOOOOB; I" BOTH FANS AND ALARM 1* OFF «/ 

/» COMBINE ALARM AND FAN-CONTROL BITS ■• / 
St I 2 OUT$PORT$0 = OUT$PORT$0 

OR ALARM$1 

OR SHL(ALARM$2, 1) 

OR SHLCALARM$3, 2); 
61 2 OUTPUT(O) r OUT$PORT$0; 

62; 2 END MONIT0R$PR0CESS; 



corresponding part of the program in Cliapter 3. It is called into action only if bit 6 
of the value from input port is 1, indicating that the process operator wishes to 
change the heater current profile. 

The invocation of these five procedures, together with sending the current value 
to an output port, are the components of an infinite loop, which will repeat as long 
^Hw pow^ is on. 




*% Wrtte statemeots to add to the prosiram of Fig. 5.2 so that itwll imd the mean of 
the following four quantities, and send the mean to output port 8: 
The constant 12 
The value from input port 24 

The leftmost four bits of the value from port 25, shifted four binary places to the 
The ri^^aost four bits of the value from port 2i 
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$EJECT 

/» procedure to alter heater current profile 
entered only as a result of external interrupt =«/ 

alter$heater$current$profile: 
procedure interrupt 3; 

declare time$c0unte1? address; 

C0NTR0L$VALUE - INPUTCl) AND llllOOOOB; 

IF CONTROL$VALUE < 5 THEN 
DO CASE C0NTR0L$VALUE; 

/« CASE O: SHUT OFF CURRENT »/ 
DO; 

CURRENT = 0; 
END; 

/" CASE l: SET MAXIMUM CUR-RENT "/ 
DO; 

CURRENT = 200; 
END; 

/•" CASE 2: INCREASE CURRENT FROM 2 TO 100 IN STEPS OF 2 AMP PER SEC «/ 
DO CURRENT = 2 TO 100 BY 2; 

DO TIME$COUNTER = 1 TO 50; 
CALL TIMEC200); 

END; 

OUTPUTCl) = CURRENT; 
END; 

/" CASE 3: CONTINUOUS CONTROL - NOTHING TO BE DONE HERE «/ 
DO; 

END; 

/K CASE It: DECREASE FROM PRESENT TO 20 AMPS, 1 AMP PER SEC «/ 
DO WHILE CURRENT > 20; 

DO TIME$COUNTER = 1 TO 50; 
CALL TIMEC200); 

END; 

CURRENT = CURRENT - 1; 
OUTPUTCl) = CURRENT; 
END; 

END; /« END OF DO CASE «/ 
OUTPUTCOFDH) = 20H; 
END ALTER$HEATERSCURRENT$PR0F I LE; 
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F^II'iO COMPILER FIG. 5.10 PAGE 5 

I $EJECT 

X K 

X MAIN PROGRAM LOOP » 

i I a » 

«aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaxaaaaaaaaa»aaa»KKS»aaaaaaaaaaaaaa*fX*i« ajy 

93 1 DO FOREVER; 

gi* 2 CALL READ$ALL$PORTS$AND$CONVERT$DATA; 

95 2 ACTUAL$TEMP = I NTERPOLATE ( TC $OUTPUT) ; 

96 2 IF CONTROL$VALUE = 2 OR CONTROL$VALUE = 3 THEN 

97 2 CALL C0MPUTE$C0NTINUOUS$CURRENT; 

98 2 OUTPUTCD = CURRENT; 
9t 2 CALL MONITOR$PROCESS; 

l^i 2 END; 

1# 1 END FURNACE SCONTROL; 



2. Write statements to add to the program of Fig. 5.2 so that it will find the mean 
of the four values represented by the leftmost and rightmost four bits from input 
f^rts 1 2 and 1 3, and send the mean to output port 1 2. 
13» Wdte a typed procedure named MAX3 that returns the largest of its three AD- 
iil^S arguments. 

4* Write a typed procedure named MIN3 that returns the smalls of its three BYTE 

arguments. 

*5. Write a typed procedure named SUMSQ3 that returns the sum of the squares of its 
three BYTE arguments as an ADDRESS value. 

6. Write a typed procedure that has four ADDRESS arguments. If no more than one 
of the arguments is zero, it should return a BYTE 1, and zero otherwise. 

*7. Modify the program of Fig. 5.6 so that it gives a value of zero to the global BYTE 
variable named OUT$OF$RANGE if the value of the argument is less than X(0) or 
greater than X(LAST(X)), and 1 otherwise. (No PL/M quantity could be less than 
X(0) in the program as it stands, of course; the modification assumes the possibility 

of a more general interpolation routine in which the first X value is not zero.) 

8. What would happen in the program of Fig. 5.7 if the ENCRYPT procedure, state- 
ments 25-31, were moved to the end of CIPHER$3, just before the END in 

statement 39? 

9. Add to the program of Fig. 5.8 the statements necessary to solve a lower-triangular 
SfStem of equations, with the coefficients being in LOWER$MATRIX. 
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*10. What modifications would have to be made in the program of Fig. 5.9 if RANDOM$-^ 
NUMBER were declared within the procedure RANDOM$PROC? 

11. Write statements to add to the program of Fig. 5.9 to determine whether the first 
random number is repeated within the maximum possible cycle length of 65,536. 

*12. Is the order of the procedures in Fig. 5.10 essential? 

13. Write a program, along the lines of the square-root program in Fig. 5.5, to com- 
pute the cube root of N from the formula 

x^^ = i2x + N/x^)/3. 

14. Using the random-number generator shown in Fig. 5.9, write a program to gen- 
erate multiplication drills. If you write it to run on the Intellec Microcomputer 
Development System, the program can ask for the maximum size numbers to be 
used, then generate multiplication exercises with factors in the range of zero (or 
one, or two) to the maximum requested. The program should read the student's 
response, then inform him whether his answer is correct. A slightly more elaborate 
program could retry on mistakes, up to perhaps three times, then give the correct 
value. The program could also give statistics for the training session; the end of 
the session might be signalled by a special code from the student, or the session 
might be established in advance as being some fixed number of exercises. 
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BASED VARIABLES 
Ann THEIR RELATIOn 
TO PROCEDURES 



BASED VARIABLES 

It is often convenient, for reasons that we shall see in the examples that make up the 
bulk of this chapter, to provide for an indirect form of reference to variables. Using 
a based variable, one variable name can refer to many different data items depending 
on the value of the base. The base is, in effect, an address in computer storage. The 
techniques we consider in this chapter amount to dealing with both data elements 
and their\addresses. These techniques are very powerful and will be worth the study 
necessary to understand their power and to ^in a very clear understanding of the 
difference between a value and its address. 

A b^sed variable is one tliat is pointed to by another variable called its base. 
The base and the based variable must be declared separately, in that order. For in- 
stance, we might write 

DECLARE ITEM$POINTER ADDRESS; 
DECLjARE ITEM BASED ITEM$POINTER BYTE; 

ITEM$POINTER is the base and ITEM is the based variable. In order to use ITEM 
meaningfully, a value must first have been given to ITEM$POINTER. We might 
write, for uistance 

ITEmIJPOINTER = 1200H; 
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thus giving the value of 1200H to ITEM$POINTER. If later in the program we write 

SUM = SUM + ITEM; 

the effect is to add to SUM the value of the byte currently contained in storage loca- 
tion 1200H. 

So far this looks simply like a way of assigning identifiers to specific memory 
locations. If that is all that needs to be done, it can be done more simply with the AT 
attribute that we shall discuss in Chapter 8. But based variables do much more, since 
the value of the base is not fixed but may be altered by the program itself. If, at an- 
other point in our hypothetical program, we execute 

ITEMff SINTER = 2345H; 

then any subsequent references to ITEM deal with the contents of location 2345H. 
Or we could write this loop: 

TOTAL = D; 

DO ITEM$POINTER = 2100H TO 2199H; 

TOTAL = TOTAL + ITEM; 
END; 

The effect would be to place in TOTAL the sum of the 256 (decimal) bytes in 
2100H through 21 99H. 

These initial examples are designed to get us thinking in terms of the distinction 
between memory locations and their contents. Most of our subsequent illustrations, 
heim^v&t, iA not involve actual numeric addresses in this form. 

RULES GOVERNING BASED VARIABLES 

Let us collect some reference information about based variables before proceeding 
with further examples. 

1. A variable is made based by inserting in its declaration the word BASED and 

the identifier of the base, which must already have been declared. 

2. The base must be of type ADDRESS. 

3. The base may not be subscripted; i.e., it may not be an array element. 

4. The base may not itself be a based variable. 

i. The word BASED must immediately follow the name of the variable in its 
declaration. 

Before a based variable may be used meaningfully, a value must have been 
assigned to its base. 

7. Hie 4Nlaration of a based variable does not cause any storage to be allocated 
to it. 
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The implications of some of these rules may be seen in the following set of 
declarations taken from the PL/M-80 Programming Manual. 



DECLARE (AGE$PTR, INCOME$PTR, RATING$PTR, CATEGOR Y$PTR ) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE AGE BASED AGE$PTR BYTE; 

DECLARE (INCOME BASED INCOME$PTR, RATING BASED RATING$PTR) ADDRESS 
DECLARE (CATEGORY BASED CATEGORY$PTR ) (100) ADDRESS; 

The first declaration specifies that the four variables named are of type ADDRESS. 
As it hajipens these are all used as bases in the following declarations, but, if one 
wished, they could be used for any other purpose. The second line is the simplest 
form of the declaration of a based variable, involving neither factoring nor arrays. 
The third, declaration shows how the declarations for based variable may be factored. 
The last declaration shows that we give the dimensioning information of the based 
variable not after the identifier as we are accustomed to doing, but after the identifi- 
cation ofi the base. The parentheses shown around CATEGORY BASED CATE- 
GORY$I^OINTER are optional, but recommended, since they may help reduce pos- 
sible confusion caused by misreadutg the dimensioning informatioa as applying to 
GATEGORY$PTR. 

LOCATION REFERENO^ 

The local ion reference of an identifier is formed by writing the identifier with a dot 

(period or decimal point) immediately to the left of the identifier. The value of such 
an expression is its location, that is, the actual memory address of the variable when 
the program is run. F©t wanple if we write 



.STR 

the value 



ING 

m ^ memmy mSbS^s nt which STRING is stored. If we write 



.ARRAY(23) 

the value is the location at which element 23 (the 24th array element, numbering 
from zero) of ARRAY is stored, taking into account its type, since ADDRESS ele- 
ments take two bytes each. If it is desired to refer to the first element of an array, it 
is permissible to omit the subscript. Either of the following gives the address of the 
first element of ARRAY: 



•ARRAY 
.ARRAY(O) 

For s tructures we nay use unqualified or partially qualified location references. 
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Consider, for example, the structure declaration from the program of Fig. 4.14, 
which, minus the INITIAL clause, was: 

©tCLARE RECORD(NUMBER$OF$REC0RDS) STRUCTURE 

( 

SN(5) BYTE, /♦ STOCK NUMBER */ 

DESCRIPTI0N(20) BYTE, 

ORDER$QTY ADDRESS, 

OTY$ON$HAND ADDRESS, 

0TY$ON$ORDER ADDRESS, 

REORDERIPOINT ADDRESS, 

REORDERIOTY ADDRESS, 

L0C(8) BYTE /« WAREHOUSE LOCATION */ 

); 

(Recall that NUMBER$OF$RECORDS was set to 10.) With this declaration the 
value of .RECORD is the address of the first byte of the entire structure, namely the 
first byte of the array SN in RECORD(O). The location reference .REC0RD(5).L0C 
specifies the first byte of the array LOG in REC0RD(5). The location of the last 
^fifcln the mtire structure would be given by .RECORD(9).LOC(7). 

LOCATEQif REFERENCE OF A CONSTANT LIST 

The location-reference mechanism can be used in one special way to refer to a set of 
constants and to cause the constants to be stored. The form is 

.(constant list) 

The constants in the list are separated by commas. Using this feature we can write 
sui^llungsas 

.(ODH, OAH) 

which stores the two hexadecimal values shown in two contiguous byte locations and 
returns the address of the first. (These values happen to correspond to carriage re- 
tiiOi and line feed in ASCII code.) Or we can write 

tCTHIS IS A CHARACTER STRING') 

which stores the string and returns the address of the &st byte. (A string within 
quotes is considered to be one constant.) 

With these preliminaries out of the way, we turn to an extended set of examples 
to see the wide usefulness of based variables and location references in practical 
applications. 
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A FIRSjr PROCEDURE TO GET THE 
MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY 

Our first example involves a procedure to find the mean of the values of an array 
having ten elements. When we dealt with this problem before, in Chapter 4, we had 
to declare the array outside the procedures because we had no way to pass either the 
name of the array or its address as a parameter. We recall that in PL/M the param- 
eter passing mechanism is call-by-value, which means that every parameter in a pro- 
qedure c^ is reduced to one number, which is stored within an area allocated to the 
procedure. 

To process an array in a procedure we pass the address of the array as a param- 
eter and I use that value as the base of a based variable. Figure 6.1 shows a simple 
typed procedure that computes the mean of ten values of an array. We see that its 
parameter has been named ARRAY$POINTER. This parameter is immediately de- 
clared a^ being of type ADDRESS and is used in declaring ARRAY as being a based 
array having ten elements. This last declaration does not cause the allocation of any 
storage. Any subsequent use of the identifier ARRAY means: whatever storage loca- 
tion is p)inted to by ARRAY$POINTER. In different invocations of this procedure, 
many dii Eerent aixftp ?A varying locations can be involved. 
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/ !! !: « « ;c :: s: « h h j: « x j: h m k ;: j: k k k :: « x !:;::! !! ic x !! :: « K :: « ic ;: K K !! K ss xxxxxxx / 
I" A PROCEDURE TO GET THE MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY «/ 
/:= THE PROCEDURE IS PLACED IN A MODULE TO PERMIT COMPILATION »/ 

SIX$MEANl: 
DO; 

/« A FIRST PROCEDURE TO GET THE MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY »/ 
MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$1 : 
PROCEDURE CARRAY$POINTER) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE ARRAY$POINTER ADDRESS; 

DECLARE (ARRAY BASED ARRAY$POINTER) CIO) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE CI, TEMP) ADDRESS; 

TEMP = 0; 

DO I = TO LASTCARRAY); 

TEMP = TEMP + ARRAY(I); 
END; 

RETURN TEMP / LENGTH(ARRAY); 
END MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$1; 



END SIX$MEAN1; 
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A simple loop computes the sum of the array values and divides by 10, the 
length of the array. The quotient is returned. 

To see this procedure in operation, we imbed it in a program that supplies some 
values and calls it, as shown in Fig. 6.2. The first invocation is in statement 39, 
where we see that the parameter passed to the procedure is a location reference to 
FIRST$ARRAY. The address at which the compiler and the operating system store 
this array is therefore passed to the procedure. This address is used as a base, caus- 
il^ the procedure to access the ten values shown in statement 2. 

Statement 40 causes the binary value in MEAN$1 to be converted to ASCII and 
stored in an array named BUFFER. We note that among other things passed to the 
procedure NUMOUT are the value of the number to be converted and the address 
of the buffer into which the converted values are to be placed. We shall study NUM- 
OUT in detail shortly. 

The number now in ASCII in BUFFER is next written (sent to the output de- 
vice) using the call to the procedure WRITE in statement 41. The four parameters 
of this procedure are, in sequence: 

Jt. A mm, having functions that we shall covct later; 

2. The address of the first byte to be written; 

3. The number of bytes to be written; 

4. The address of a variable where the procedure returns certain information about 
its opemtion. 

For now we concern ourselves only with the second and third parameters. The 
result of this call will be to write the four characters contained in BUFFER{0) 
liftJBgJi BUFFER(3) onto whatever has been established as the Intellec console 

((tovice. 

The WRITE in statement 42 sends a carriage return and line feed to this device. 

For a second illustration of how this procedure would be called, we have the 
loop in statements 43-48 which produces moving averages of sets of ten values from 
SECOND$ARRAY. That is, we first compute the mean of the ten elements begin- 
itog with SECOND$ARRAY{0), then the mean of the ten elements beginning with 
SEC0ND$ARRAY(1), etc., through the mean of the ten elements beginning 
with SEC0ND$ARRAY(5). If we really wanted to compute moving averages, there 
are, of coarse, faster ways to do it, but this use of the procedure provides a nice 
illustration of another type of location reference. Looking at statement 44 we see 
that the parameter passed to the procedure this time is subscripted and is the loca- 
tion of element I in SECOND$ARRAY, where I is the index of the iterative DO in 
statement 43. The parameter passed to the procedure will thus be different on each 
invocation, just as we need for the moving-average computation. 
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/" A PROCEDURE TO GET THE MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY "/ 

/" THIS VERSION PLACES THE PROCEDURE IN A MODULE CONTAINING AN EXERCISER "/ 



SIX$MEAN2: 
DO; 

DECLARE FIRST$ARRAY(10) ADDRESS DATA (1,6,2,9^2,8,0,7,4,1); 

DECLARE SECOND$ARRAYC") ADDRESS DATAC 1 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 2 1 , 1 2 , S^t , 4 5 , 6 7 , 7 8 , , 1 , 1 9 ) ; 

DECLARE BUFFERC128) BYTE; 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CRLFC2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 

DECLARE I BYTE; 

DECLARE CMEAN$1, MEAN$2) ADDRESS; 

$ INCLUDEC :f 1 : INOUT . SRC) 
$NOLIST 



29 1 

30 2 

31 2 

32 2 



33 
34 
35 
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37 

38 



39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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/" A FIRST PROCEDURE TO GET THE MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY «/ 
MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$1 : 
PROCEDURE CARRAY$POINTER) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE ARRAY$POINTER ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CARRAY BASED ARRAY$POINTER) CIO) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE CI, TEMP) ADDRESS; 

TEMP = 0; 

DO I = TO LASTCARRAY); 

TEMP = TEMP + ARRAYCI); 
END; 

RETURN TEMP / LENGTH(ARRAY); 
END MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$1; 

/" A MAIN PROGRAM TO EXERCISE THE PROCEDURE "/ 

MEAN$1 = MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$1(.FIRST$ARRAY); 
CALL NUMOUTCMEAN$ 1 , 10, ' ', .BUFFER, 4); 
CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 4, .STATUS); 
CALL WRITE CO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
DO I = TO 5; 

MEAN$2 = MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$1C.SEC0ND$ARRAYCI)); 

CALL NUM0UTCMEAN$2, 10, ' .BUFFER, 4); 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 4, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
END; 

CALL EXIT; 



50 



END SIXSMEAN2; 
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A SECOND PROCEDURE TO GET THE 
MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY 

The procedure just shown is rather restricted in that it can deal only with arrays 
having ten elements, since we do not provide the procedure with a parameter giving 
the number of elements in the array. This is a rather serious limitation, imposed to 
keep the first illustration simple. Let us now remove this restriction, adding a param- 
eter that gives the number of elements in the array of which we desire the mean. This 
adds no serious complications to the procedure, as shown in Fig. 6.3, but it does in- 
volve one aspect that may at first glance seem unusual. 

In statement 32 we declare the two parameters to be of type ADDRESS. State- 
msM 31 declares ARRAY to be a based variable just as before, but the dimensioning 
information seems to say that this array has only one element. We must recall, how- 
ever, that no storage is allocated for a based variable. Whenever the procedure refers 
to ARRAY it actually processes whatever array in the main program is pointed to by 
ARRAY$POINTER. The arrays being processed may have any number of elements 
from one up to some practical limit imposed by memory size. Since no storage is 
allocated to the array in the procedure, it makes no difference how many elements 
we specify in the declaration. 

However, it is essential that we do specify some size so that the PL/M compiler 
will know that we are dealing with an array and will therefore permit subscripts. It 
is actually completely immaterial what dimensioning information we give. 

Since nothing in the procedure declares the size of the array, however, we may 
no longer use the PL/M procedures named LAST and LENGTH. This is no prob- 
lem, however, since the necessary information is now provided by a procedure 
parameter. 

The main program to exercise this procedure first gets the mean of FIRST- 
$ARRAY as before (statements 39-42); next we have a loop to get moving aver- 
ages of eight elements (statements 43—48). Finally (statements 49—54) we use the 
procedure to get averages of a varying number of elements of SECOND$ARRAY, 
tan^ng from the first element only up through all 15 elements. This requires only 
fliat ttie parameter specifying the number of elements in the array itself be variable 
S^)^£^ngon the index of the iterative DO. 



A «OGIIAM TO FIND BLANKS IN TEXT 

Our next example is one that uses a procedure to process textual data looking for 
the first blank after the character pointed to by the procedure's first parameter. 

The procedure is shown in statements 26-34 of Fig. 6.4. We see that the 
parameter POINTER is used as the base for the variable CHARACTER. The entire 
processing carried out by the procedure is to keep stepping this pointer until the 
ishliracter pointed to is blank, at which time the value of the pointer is returned. If 
thi ciaracfier pointed to by the actual parameter itself is blank, that value of the 
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/::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: / 
/" A SECOND PROCEDURE TO GET THE MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY -/ 
/" WITH AN EXERCISER «/ 

SIX$MEAt«tS 
DO; 

DECLARE F IRST$ARRAYC10) ADDRESS DATA (1 , 6 , 2 , 9 , 2 , 8 , , 7 , 1+ , 1) ; 

DECLARE SECOND$ARRAY(") ADDRESS DATAC 1 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 2 1 , 1 2 , 3 4 , 1+ 5 , 67 , 7 8 , , 1 , 1 09 ) ; 

DECLARE BUFFERC128) BYTE; 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CRLFC2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 

DECLARE CI, K) BYTE; 

DECLARE CMEA1SI41, MEAN$2) ADDRESS; 

$includeC:fi : iNiOUT. src) 

$NOLIST 

/" A SECOND PROCEDURE TO GET THE MEAN OF THE VALUES OF AN ARRAY «/ 

MEAN$0FSARRAY$VALUES$2 : 

PROCEDURE CARRAY$POINTER, N) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CARRAYSPOINTER, ND ADDRESS; 

DECLARE (ARRAY BASED ARRAY$POINTER) CI) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CI, TEMP) ADDRESS; 

TEMP = 0; 

DO I = TO N - 1; 

TEMP = TEMP + ARRAYCI); 

END; 

RETURN TEMP / N; 

END MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$2; 

A MAIN PROGRAM TO EXERCISE THE PROCEDURE "/ 

MEAN$1 = MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$2C .F IRST$ARRAY, 10); 
CALL NUM0UTCMEAN$1 , 10, ' .BUFFER, If); 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 4, .STATUS); 
CALL WRITE CO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
DO K = TO 7; 

MEAN$2 = MEAN$0F$ARRAY$VALUES$2C.SEC0ND$ARRAYCK), 8); 

CALL NUM0UTCMEAN$2, 10, ' ', .BUFFER, 4); 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, h, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
EllID; 

M K = 1 TO 15; 

MEAN$2 = MEAN$OF$ARRAY$VALUES$2C.SECOND$ARRAYC0), K); 

CALL NUM0UTCMEAN$2, 10, • .BUFFER, If); 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, «t, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITtCO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
END; 

CALL EXIT; 
END SIX$MEAN3; 
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pointer is returned unchanged. The procedure has no testing. If there are no blanks 
in the text pointed to, the procedure will run to the end of memory, then to location 
zero and keep hunting. This is why, in statement 2, a final blank is included as the 
last character at STRING. A realistic pcogrsm would include passing a limit as a 
parameter. 

Observe that the stepping of the pointer in statement 31 depends on the fact 
that we are working with a BYTE variable. If we wished to use this technique to step 
through an ADDRESS array, the pointer would have to be advanced by 2 each time. 

The main program begins, in statements 35-37, by printing the first word of 
STRING, which was declared in statement 2. Statement 35 uses the NEXT$BLANK 
procedure to find the address of the first blank in STRING. Note that it is the loca- 
tion of the first character of STRING that is passed to the procedure; the procedure 
returns the location of the first blank. Subtracting the location of the first character 
of STRING from the location of the first blank gives the number of characters in the 
substring running from the first character of string up through the character before 
the first blank. This is what we wish to write out. 

The CALL WRITE in statement 36 specifies to start writing at the first charac- 
ter of STRING and to write COUNT characters. It would have been possible to com- 
bine statements 35 and 36, eliminating the use of the intermediate variable COUNT, 
using this statement: 

CALL WR1TE(0, .STRING, NEX T $BL ANK ( . 5 T R ING ) - .STRING, .STATUS); 

The second usage of the procedure writes each word of the message on a 

separate line. To keep this process straight we need two pointers, here named 
START$PTR and END$PTR. The former always points to the first letter of a word 
and the latter points to the blank after the last letter of a word. The CALL WRITE 
in statement 41 thus writes the words of the message in succession. 

The DO-WHILE in statement 39 stops the process when the end of the mes- 
sage has been reached so long as there is at least one blank at the end of the message. 
Here is the output when this program was run. 
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/« a program to find blanks in character text 
blanks: 

DO; 

DECLARE STRINGC") BYTE DATAC'THE QUICK BROWN FOX JUMPED OVER THE LAZY DOG 

DECLARE (START$PTR, ENDSPTR) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE (COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CRLF(2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH) ; 

$INCLUDE(:Fl: INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 



NEXT$BLANK : 

PROCEDURE (POINTER) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE POINTER ADDRESS; 
DECLARE CHARACTER BASED POINTER BYTE; 
Of6;Ml«I SLANK LITERALLY " • • ' ' ; 

DO WHILE CHARACTER <> BLANK; 

POINTER = POINTER + 1; 
END; 

RETURN POINTER; 
END NEXTSBLANK; 
/» A mm LINE ROUTINE «/ 



/" TEST 1: PRINT FIRST WORD OF STRING «/ 
COUNT = NEXT$BLANKC. STRING) - .STRING; 
CALL WRITE(0, .STRING, COUNT, .STATUS); 
CALL WRITE(0, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

/"' TEST 2: PRINT ALL WORDS OF STRING, ONE TO A LINE -/ 
START$PTR - .STRING; 

DO WHILE START$PTR < . STR I NG(L A S T( S TR I NG) ) ; 
END$PTR - NEXT$BLANK(START$PTR); 

CALL WRITE(0, STARTSPTR, END$PTR - START$PTR, .STATUS); 
CALL WRITE(0, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
START$PTR = END$PTR + 1; 
llfiRl, . 

CALL iXJT; 



IRAM TO EXTRACT PL/M COMMENTS FROM A STRING 

nue with another example of text processing, which is slightly more com- 
which illustrates some additional programming techniques. The task is to 
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detect and print on separate lines any PL/M comments within a string of text. We 
recall that a PL/M comment is any string beginning with the characters /* and end- 
ing with the characters */. 

The basic task is to find a way to keep track of where we are in relation to 
PL/M comments as we examine a string of characters one at a time from left to 
right. We need to have unambiguous answers to questions such as: Am I now inside 
a comment? Was the previous character an asterisk that is potentially the beginning 
of the end of a comment? 

One good way to represent this logic is a technique known as a stale transition 
tMe. We begin by defining four states as follows: 

State 0: Not within a comment. 

State 1: The previous character was a slash that may have been the start 
of a comment. 

StMe 3." Inside a comment. 

Mt^ $: The previous character was an asterisk that may have been the 
beginning of the end of a comment. 

For each of these states there are specific actions to be taken depending on whether 
the character now being examined is (1) a slash, (2) an asterisk, or (3) anything 
else. Combining the four states with the three possibilities, we get the state transition 
table shown in Fig. 6.5, which needs careful study. 



Current character 
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Fig. 6.5. State transitioii fable for a program to detect and print comments wttbin a string 
of text The state to go to nest is found at tiie intersection of tlie row containing tiie 
current state and tlie column containing the current character. 

The first line says that if we are in State — outside of a comment — and the 
current character is a slash, we move to State 1 for examining the next character. 
If we are in State and the current character is an asterisk or anything else, we stay 
in State 0. Putting it another way, if we are not now in a comment, the only occur- 
rence that can change that status is the detection of a slash. 

The second line says that if we are in State 1, meaning that the previous charac- 
ter «as a slash, then the detection of a slash means we stay in State 1 . The detection 
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of an asterisk means we move to State 2 and the detection of anything else puts us 
back into State 0. This expresses the meaning of the syntax rule which says that the 
beginning of a comment is mafked by a slash and an asterisk, in that order, with 

nothing between. 

The I third line says that if we are inside a comment, then we continue to be in- 
side a comment until detecting an asterisk. 

The last line says that if the previous character was an asterisk that might mark 
the beginning of the end of the comment, then a slash means that we have, in fact, 
detected [the end of the comment, so we move to State 0. An asterisk means we stay 
in State 3, still looking for the possibility of a terminating slash, and anything else 
means v/e are still inside the comment because the previous asterisk was not imme- 
diately followed by a slash. 

This completely defines the way in which we move from one state to another. 
A further specification of what the program must do says that, for the first two en- 
tries in the first column, we need to set a pointer marking the possible beginning of 
a comment, and for the final entry in the first column we need to write the comment. 

We pan begin to study the program in Fig. 6.6 by looking first at the main pro- 
gram onj the third page. The READ in statement 68 reads the first string and places 
it in BUFFER. BUFFER has been declared to have 128 bytes; in the CALL READ 
we specijfy that we will accept as many as 128 bytes but ask the READ procedure to 
place in jcOUNT the actual number of characters read. We now enter a DO-WHILE 
loop that repeats until detecting a null line, i.e., one that begins with a carriage re- 
turn and thus contains no text characters. On each repetition of this loop we write 
the ori^nal string unaltered, call the procedure (which will print any PL/M com- 
ments), write a eairiigi j^urn md line feed, and read the next string, 
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/" A PROGRAM TO EXTRACT PL/M COMMENTS FROM AN INPUT STRING, USING 

/" A STATE TRANSITION TABLE IMPLEMENTED WITH A DO-CASE 

/== 

/" THE INPUT STRING MAY BE AT MOST A LINE LONG, TERMINATED BY A 

/" CARRIAGE RETURN. THE INPUT IS PRINTED, FOLLOWED BY ANY EMBEDDED 

/" COMMENTS PRINTED ON SEPARATE LINES, FOLLOWED BY A BLANK LINE. 



STRING$ANALYSIS: 
DO; 

DECLARE BUFFERC128) BYTE; 

DECLARE (COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CR BYTE DATACODH); 

DECLARE CRLFC2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 



$INCLUDE(:Fl: INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLI$T 
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SEJECT 

WRITE$COMMENTS: 
PROCEDURE; 

DECLARE (CHARSPTR, C0MMENT$PTR) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE CHAR BASED CHAR$PTR BYTE; 
DECLARE STATE BYTE; 

DECLARE SLASH LITERALLY "'/•", ASTERISK LITERALLY '"!!">, CR LITERALLY 'ODH' 

STATE = 0; 
CHAR$PTR = .BUFFER; 
DO WHILE CHAR <> CR; 
DO CASE STATE; 



NOT IN A COMMENT 
= SLASH THEN 



/■" STATE 0: 

: IF CHAR 
00; 

STATE = 1; 

COMMENT$PTR = CHARSPTR; 

END; 
END; 

/" STATE l: PREVIOUS CHARACTER A SLASH; POSSIBLE START OF COMMENT «/ 
DO; 

IF CHAR = SLASH THEN 

COMM£NT$PTR = CHAR$PTR; 
Et-SE 

IF CHAR = ASTERISK THEN 

STATE = 2; 
ELSE 

STATE = 0; 

END; 

/" STATE 2: INSIDE A COMMENT "•/ 

mi 

IF CHAR = ASTERISK THEN 
STATE = 3; 

END; 

/"• STATE 3: PREVIOUS CHARACTER AN ASTERISK; POSSIBLE 
END OF COMMENT «/ 

IF Cmm = SLASH THEN 
00; 

CALL WRITECO, eOMMENT$PTR, CHAR$PTR - COHMENT$PTR + 1, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

STATE = 0; 
END; 
ELSE 

IF CHAR = ASTERISK THEN 

STATE = 5; 
ELSE 

STATE = 2; 

END; 

END; /" OF DO CASE "/ 
CHAR$PTR = CHAR$PTR +1; 
END; /» OF DO WHILE «/ 
ENiO m I TE $:C0MMENTS ; 



i » 
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$€JECT 

/" MAIN PROGRAM LOOP "/ 

CALL READCl, .BUFFER, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS)} 
DO WHILE BUFFERCO) <> CR; 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, COUNT, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITE$COMMENTS; 

CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

CAtL BfADCl, .BUFFER, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 
END; 

CALL EXIT; 
Mm SmimeflllMALYSIS; 



The procedure for finding and printing any comments in the string, WRITE$- 
COMMENTS, has no parameters and is untyped. The string that the main program 
reads is ptored in BUFFER, which is a gjiobal variable, and processed there. The 
program declares a based variable named CHAR; the base of this variable, CHAR$- 
PTR, is set equal to the location of BUFFER in statement 32. In the rest of the 
proceduije any reference to CHAR is a reference to whichever character in BUFFER 
is currently pointed at by CHAR$PTR. At the end of processing each character, 
statemeiit 65 advances this pointer. For the purposes of this procedure as written 
— that is|, with BUFFER being a global variable — ^it would also have been possible 
to use BUFFER directly, with a subscript. 

The rest of the procedure is a direct translation of the rules in the state transi- 
tion tabl^. COMMENT$PTR points at the slash that begins a comment. GHAR$PTR 
always points at the current character, so that when the end of the comment is de- 
tected it is pointing at the terminating slash. The number of characters in the string 
pointed ^t by these two pointers is their difference plus one. 

The rest of the program contains no surprises. 

Here is the output produced when this program was run with some illustrative 
input strings. 



/» THI 
/» THI 



/XKS! ALSO A COMMENT '"-"//stALSOK/ 
/XXX ALSO A COMMENT """•/ 
/«ALSO»/ 



COMMENtS 

/XX/ 
/XX/ 
/XX/ 

/■■••■■•/ 
/"'■■•/ 

/XX/ 



IS A PL/M COMMENT «/ BUT THIS ISN'T 
IS A PL/M COMMENT 



DON'T MAVi TO HAVE ANY 'CONTENTS': /xx/ /»x/ /xx/xx/ /xx/ /xx/ /xx/ 
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THE SLASH AND THE ASTERISK MUST BE ADJACENT: /kA«//«B» // «CK/ 
/5SB« // '=C«/ 

K/ THE SLASH AND THE ASTERISK MUST APPEAR IN THE PRESCRIBED ORDER /« 

/K AS AN EXERCISE, REVISE THE PROGRAM SO THAT •«/' IS THE OPENING BRACKET 
/'! AS AN EXERCISE, REVISE THE PROGRAM SO THAT "«/ 

AND '/"• THE CLOSING «/ 
/«• THE CLOSING "/ 

/K COMMENTS CANNOT BE 'NESTED' ='/ INSIDE OTHER COMMENTS -/ 
/« COWENTS CANNOT BE /« 'NESTED' «/ 

(COULD YOU WRITE A STATE-TRANSITION TABLE TO PERMIT 'NESTED' COMMENTS?) 

/"MISSING TERMINATIONS "/ /« CAN MAKE FOR VERY CONFUSING SITUATIONS 
/"MISSING TERMINATIONS "/ 

THIS IS ESPECIALLY TRUE IN PROGRAMS, WHERE THE ABSENCE OF THE TERMINATION 
PLACES ALL SUCCEEDING TEXT, UP TO THE NEXT TERMINATION, IN THE COMMENT, THUS 
ELIMINATING INTERVENING PROGRAM TEXT. 

COMMENTS DON'T HAVE TO 'MAKE SENSE': /::/::/:!/"/"/::/"/"/"/"/"/"/"/«/"/"/"/"/"/ 

/«/«/ 

/"/"/ 

/"/"/ 

/"/"I 

/K/5!/ 
/!!/«/ 

I 'l " 

A 1»®CEBURE TO GET THE MEAN AND MEDIAN OF ARRAYS 

We now return to the processing of numeric data in arrays, adding (to tine require- 
ments of the procedure studied earlier) that we must compute the median of the 
valties as well as their mean. It is not guaranteed that the array values as presented 
to the procedure are in sequence, so the procedure must sort them. When this has 
been done, the median is the value in the middle position in the array, since half of 
the values in the array lie below and half above, which is the definition of a median. 
For an array having an even number of elements, we arbitrarily take the second of 
the two elements in the middle of the sorted array. 

He jafoeedure could be specified in various ways as regards passing parameters 
and returning values. We choose not to use any global variables, so we immediately 
have one new problem: A typed procedure can return only one value. Since a PL/M 
lllliMuTe call passes only values to the procedure, some new mechanism must be 
Itand for getting both the mean and the median back to the calling routine. 

The solution we shall use is this: The new procedure will still be typed and the 
MlBl wil fe« the value sent back by a RETURN statement. We shall pass to the pro- 
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cedure a value that points to the location of the median. This value can then be used 
as the base of a based variable. Thus, even though the only thing we can send to a 
PL/M procedure are the values of single variables, the procedure now knows where 
the median is located and can use that information however it may be useful. Be- 
fore, we used this mechanism in order to obtain elements from arrays. Now we shall 
use it to send a value back from the procedure. 

We shall assume that it is not permissible to sort the values in the array by 
rearranring the array itself. Therefore it will be necessary to move those values to 
a local array declared in the procedure and sort them there. (An alternative ap- 
proach would be to use the address-sorting technique discussed toward the end of 
Chapter 4, which involves no movement of data.) 

The program shown in Fig. 6.7 introduces no other new PL/M concepts, but 
we have taken advantage of the opportunity to refine the sratiog me^od, so the 
program bears study. 

The declarations at the beginning of the procedure, statements 31 and 32, es- 
tablish /lRRAY and MEDIAN as based variables. The values of their bases are sup- 
plied as parameters. This says that the names ARRAY and MEDIAN refer to what- 
ever loci.tions the calls in the main program specify. 

Th^ operations of moving the array values to temporary storage and summing 
them ar4 combined in one loop in statements 38-41. We see, in the declaration in 
statement 34, that this procedure will not correctly process any array of more than 
200 elerients; if this procedure were to be widely used, it would be a good. idea to 
test the s^alue of N somewhere in the procedure and take appropriate action if it is 
too large . 

The sorting method used this time is another type of exchange sorting, which 
takes so me advantage of any ordering that may exist in the array as presented for 
processiig. The scheme is that adjacent pairs of values are compared, moving from 
left to right through the array and exchanging where necessary. If at any time it is 
possible' to move through the array without requiring any exchanges, then the job 
is done. A flag named EXCHANGE keeps track of whether any exchanges have been 
made on a given pass through the array. 

It \|ould be possible to set up the loop so that, in each pass through the array, 
all pairs are examined, but this is not actually necessary in passes after the first. The 
first pass guarantees that the largest element in the array is in the last position, the 
second ]>ass guarantees that the next largest element is in next-to-last position, etc. 
It is a simple matter, therefore, to count the passes and use that number to reduce 
the limit value of the index of the iterative DO- 

Note in statement 57 the subscript expression involving division, the first such 
that we I have seen. The quotient will, of course, be an integer with the remainder 
dropped if N is odd. This implements the rule stating that the median is the element 
in the middle of the sorted array, "middle" being suitably defined for arrays with an 
even nu nber of elements. 
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A PROCEDURE TO FIND THE MEAN AND MEDIAN OF AN ARRAY, IN A MODULE 
THAT EXERCISES IT. 



:::/ 



S I X$MMN||(W$MgD U^N $ 1 : 
DO; 

DECLARE FIRST$ARRAYC10) ADDRESS DATA ( 1 , 6 , 2 , 9 , 2 , 8 , , 7 , 1+ , 1 ) ; 

DECLARE SECOND$ARRAY(") ADDRESS DATA( 9, , ^5, 1 2 , 1 , 1 , 2 1 , 1 2, 34 , 45 , 8 , 7 8 , , 1 , 99) ; 

DECLARE BUFFER(128) BYTE; 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CRLF(2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 

DECLARE I BYTE; 

DEGLARi CHEAN$1;, MEAN$2, MEDIAN$1, MEDIAN$2) ADDRESS; 

$INCLUDEC:F1 : INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 

/« a procedure to get mean and median of the values of an array «/ 
mean$and$median: 

procedure carray$pointer, median$pointer, n) address; 
declare carray$pointer, median$pointer, n) address; 
declare carray based array$pointer) cd address; 
declare median based median$pointer address; 
declare ci, temp, sum) address; 
declare proc$arrayc200) address; 
declare cexchange, pass) byte; 

declare true literally 'offh', false literally '0'; 

/" move array values to temporary array; compute mean "•/ 

SUM = 0; 

DO I = TO N - 1; 

PR0C$ARRAYCO = ARRAYCD; 

SUM = SUM + ARRAYCD; 
END; 

/" SORT TEMPORARY ARRAY, TO GET MEDIAN; BUBBLE SORTING IS USED, 
WITH A PASS COUNTER TO PREVENT EXAMINING ITEMS AT END OF LIST THAT 
ARE ALREADY IN FINAL POSITION »/ 

EXCHANGE = TRUE; 
PASS - 0; 

DO WHILE EXCHANGE; 
EXCHANGE = FALSE; 
DO I = TO N - 2 - PASS; 

IF PROC$ARRAYCD > PROC$ARRAYCI + 1) THEN 

DO; 

TEMP = PROC$ARRAYCD; 
PROC$ARRAYCl) = PROC$ARRAYCl + D; 
PROC$ARRAYCl + D = TEMP; 
EXCHANGE = TRUE; 

END; 
END; 

PASS = PASS + 1; 
END; 

MEDIAN = PROC$ARRAYCN / 2); 
RETURN SUM / N; 
END MEAN$AND$MEDIAN; 
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$EJECT 

/» A MAIN PROetAM TO EXERCISE THE PROCEDURE «/ 

MEAN$1 = MEAN$AND$MEDIANC.FIRST$ARRAY, .MEDIAN$1^ 10); 



73 



.BUFFER, 
' .BUFFERCt), 
.STATUS); 
.STATUS); 



CALL NUMOUTCMEANSl, 10, 
CALL NUM0UTCMEDIAN$1, 10, 
CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 8, 
CALL WRITE CO, .CRLF, 2, 
DO I = TO 7; 

MEAN$2 = MEAN$AND$MEDIANC.SECOND$ARRAY(n, .MEDIAN$2, 

CALL NUM0UTCMEAN$2, 10, ' .BUFFER, If); 

CALL NUM0UTCMEDIAN$2, 10, ' ', .BUFFERCf), <*")} 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 8, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
END; 

SJtlT; 

END SIX$MEAN$AND$MEDIAN$1; 



The main program exercises this procedure in two sections. The first finds the 
mean arid median of the ten values of FIRST$ARRAY. It then moves through the 
fifteen values of SECOND$ARRAY, taking them in eight groups of eight each. Note, 
in both of these invocations of the procedure, that the first two parameters are 
written \/ith dot operators. It is not the first element of FIRST$ARRAY that we want 
to pass io the procedure, but rather the location of the first element. And it is not 
the med an that we want to pass to the procedure but rather the location at which 
the proo ^dure should store the median. 

Heije is the p^ta^ iMten this program was run. 



A 
12 
15 
21 
16 
25 
24 
24 
34 



4 
12 
12 
21 
12 
21 
21 
21 
34 



THE PROCEDURE NUMOUT 

We have already made considerable use of the procedure NUMOUT, which con- 
verts from the binary form of a number to an ASCII string suitable for printing. 
This pnicedure, along with NUMIN, READ, WRITE, and EXIT, is incorporated in 
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the program as a result of the Kiie 

$INCLUDE( iFliINOUT.SRC) 

which directs the compiler to obtain the file named IN OUT from a diskette set up 
by the author for this purpose. (This obviously won't work on your system unless 
you also set up such a file! ) 

The program shown in Fig. 6.8 begins with a full page of descriptive material 
that fully documents how the program is to be used. This kind of description is in- 
dicative of what should be provided when a program is to be distributed and used 
If many programmers other than the original writer. 

The actual processing described on the second page of Fig. 6.8 is fairly con- 
densed and deserves careful study. 

The declarations in statements 3 and 4 describe the five parameters and an 
index I. Statement 5 declares CHARS to be a based variable, based on the buffer 
address supplied as one of the parameters. This means that the ASCII characters 
that are the output of the program will be placed wherever the pointer in the param- 
eter list says to put them. Statement 6 sets up a table of the 16 hexadecimal digits 
— not all of which will be used, of course, if the base is less than 16. 

The loop in statements 7-10 does the actual conversion. Let us look carefully 
at statement 8. The expression 

VALUE MOD BASE 

returns the remainder on dividing VALUE by BASE; this is the least significant digit 
of the quantity represented by VALUE in the base represented by BASE. (See page 
14 for a discussion of the MOD function,) For example, if we were converting 177ia 
to octal we would have 

15' 7 MOO 8 = 1 

«# tfiB least significant digit of the octal representation of 177io is 1. 

The result of this computation is used as the subscript of the array named 
DIGITS, which picks up the ASCII representation of the appropriate digit. This digit 
is then placed in the rightmost position of the space designated by the combination 
of tte parameters BUFADR and WIDTH. 

Now we divide the value being converted by the base, using integer arithmetic 
as always, and place the result back in VALUE. Using the example earlier we would 
have 

177/8 = 22 

This reduced VALUE is what is used in the next execution of statement 8 as the 
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six$numout: 

DO; 

/" 
/" 

ABSTRACT 



NUMOUT 



'NUMOUT' CONVERTS A NUMBER FROM INTERNAL CBINARY) FORM 
TO AN ASCII STRING SUITABLE FOR PRINTING. 

PARAMETERS 



VltLUE THE NUMBER WHOSE PRINTED REPRESENTATION IS DESIRED. 

8*SE AN INTEGER BETWEEN 2 AND 16, INCLUSIVE, SPECIFYING 

IN WHAT NUMBER BASE 'VALUE' IS TO BE INTERPRETED. 

LC (LEADING CHARACTER): LEADING ZEROES IN THE PRINTED 

REPRESENTATION WILL BE DESIGNATED BY 'LC, WHICH 
SHOULD BE AN ASCII CHARACTER. USEFUL VALUES OF 
'LC ARE: OCNULL), • '(SPACE), AND 'O'CZERO). 

BUFADR THE ADDRESS OF A BUFFER OF AT LEAST 'WIDTH' BYTES, 

INTO WHICH THE PRINTED REPRESENTATION IS PLACED. 

WIDTH THE NUMBER OF CHARACTER POSITIONS DESIRED IN THE 

PRINTED REPRESENTATION. 

VALUE RETURNED 



THE ONLY RETURNED VALUE IS THE PRINTED REPRESENTATION WHICH 
IS PLACED IN THE BUFFER POINTED TO BY BUFADR. 

GLOBAL VARIABLES ACCESSED 



i¥TES IN THE BUFFER (VIA A BASED VARIABLE, CHARS) 
GLOBAL VARIABLES MODIFIED 



BYTES IN THE BUFFER (VIA A BASED VARIABLE, CHARS) 
DESCRIPTION 



IF 'VALUE' IS TOO LARGE TO BE REPRESENTED IN 'WIDTH' 
CHARACTERS OF THE CHOSEN 'BASE', THEN ONLY THE LEAST 
SIGNIFICANT DIGITS WILL BE DISPLAYED. 



THERE IS NO ERROR CHECKING. INPUT VALUES MUST CONFORM TO THE 
RESTRAINTS: 

BASE > 1 AND WIDTH > 



I and th«)r reiatkm to procedure 
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$EJECT 

2 1 NUMOUT: 

PROCEDURECVALUE, BASE, LC, BUFADR, WIDTH); 

3 2 DECLARE (VALUE, BUFADR) ADDRESS; 

"+ 2 DECLARE (BASE, LC, WIDTH, I) BYTE; 

5 2 DECLARE (CHARS BASED BUFADR) (1) BYTE; 

§• 2 DECLARE DIGITSC»> BYTE DATAC'0123it56789ABCDEF'); 

7 2 DO I = 1 TO WIDTH; 

8 3 CHARS(WIDTH - I) = DIGITS(VALUE MOD BASE); 

9 3 VALUE r VALUE / BASE; 

10 3 END; 

11 2 1-0} 

12 2 DO WHILE CHARS(I) = '0' AND I < WIDTH - 1; 
ij 3. CHARS(I) = LC; 

1^ 3 1=1+1; 

If 3 END; 

li 2 END NUMOUT; 

If 1 END SIX$NUMOUT; 

loop continues. With the same example we would now have 
fZ Mop 8=6 

This means that the second digit (from the right) of the octal representaticm of 
177io is 6. Continuing, we get 



22/8 



2 MOD 8=2 

2/8 = 

MOD 8 = 



So 177io = 02618. 

Tto value has now been converted to the base specified and the ASCII 
representation of the digits of the converted value are in BUFADR(O) through 
BUFADR(WIDTH— 1 ). All that remains is to convert leading zeros to whatever char- 
acter is specified by the parameter LC. This is done by the simple loop in statements 
12-15. 

Figure 6.9 is a program to generate some examples of how NUMOUT works. 
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/" a driver to produce examples of the operation of numout 
numout$driver: 

DO; 

declare BUFFERC128) BYTE; 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CRLF(2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 



$includeC:fi : inout.src) 

$NOLIST 



CALL 

CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 
CALL 



NUMOUT Cl 
KIUMOUT Cl 
NUMOUT Cl 
NUMOUT Cl 
WRITE CO, 
WRITE CO, 
NUMOUT Cl 
WRITE CO, 
WRITE CO, 
NUMOUT Cl 
WRITE CO, 
WRITE (0, 
NUMOUT Cl 
WRITE (0, 
WRITE (0, 
NUMOUT Cl 
WRITE CO, 

mm tn. 



23, 2, • • 
23, 8, • > 
23, 10, ' 
23, 16, ' 
.BUFFER, 
.CRLF, 2, 
23, 2, ' ■ 
.BUFFER, 
.CRLF, 2, 
23, 2, '0' 
.BUFFER, 
.CRLF, 2, 
23, 2, -X' 
.BUFFER, 
.CRLF, 2, 
23, 2, 0, 
.BUFFER, 
-CRLF, 2, 



, .BUFFER, 8); 
, .BUFFER+8, 8); 
', .BUFFER+16, 83; 

.BUFFER+2't, 8); 
32, .STATUS); 

.STATUS); 
, .BUFFER, 10); 
10, .STATUS); 

.STATUS); 
, .BUFFER, 10); 
10, .STATUS); 

. STATUS); 
, .BUFFER, 10); 
10, .STATUS); 

. STATUS); 
.BUFFER, 10); 
10, .STATUS); 

.STATUS); 



CALL EXIT; 
END NUMOUT$DRIVER; 



When the program was run, it produced these results: 



1111011 
1111011 

oooi 1 1 101 1 

XXXI 11 1011 
111| oil 



173 



125 



7B 



The last line demonstrates the use of the null character, the result of sending 
a binary jzero to the output device. This character is not written, and takes no space. 
The result is to place the first nonzero character in the leftmost position of the space 
assigned. 

Notf : that NUMOUT does not produce any identification of the number base in 
its outpui 
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Just as we need a procedure to convert from internal binary to external ASCII, we 
also teM i procedure to make the reverse conversion. The techniques for carrying 
QOt this operation are instructive. 

The input procedure is more complex than the output because we do not know 
until feacMUg the end of the input string what the number base is. We must accord- 
ingly convert the input string on the assumption that it might be in any of four pos- 
sible bases and then decide upon reaching the end of the string which of the four to 
mtmti. The problem is complicated by the fact that, as we process the input charac- 
ters, we don't know whether the letters B and D represent hexadecimal digits or 
denote the base for binary and decimal. Which the^ are becomes known only upon 
mmMng iks end of the input string, which is signaled by detecting some character 
other than a hexadecimal digit. 

The only input to the procedure is the address of a pointer to the string of bytes 
giving ASCII representations of an input number. The declarations in Fig. 6.10 
include four variables where we will build up the four possible converted values, 
and the sixteen hexadecimal digits as an array. 

Processing begins by setting the variables for the binary, octal, decimal, and 
hexadecimal converted values to zero. A simple loop next moves CURRENT$CHAR- 
$PTR past all leading blanks. Now comes a longer loop that makes the conversions 
of successive characters until finding one that is not a hexadecimal digit. The vari- 
able MORE$STRING controls this loop. Immediately after we enter the unit con- 
trolled by the DO-WHILE, at statement 13, we set MORE$STRING false and then 
i« it back to true if we do find a digit pointed at by CURRENT$CHAR$PTR. 

The actual conversion from the ASCII representation of a character to its value 
in binary — considered as a digit in one of the four possible number systems — is 
carried out by statements 14—26. I is an index that identifies which (if any) of the 
16 hexadecimal digits we are dealing with. For example, if a digit currently being 
processed is the ASCII representation of 7, which is 37H, then I will be a 7, in pure 
binary. Likewise, if the digit currently being processed is the ASCII representation 
of a hexadecimal F, which is 46H, then I will be 15 in pure binary. If we succeed in 
comparing the input character with all 1 6 ASCII representations in the array named 
DIGITS without finding a match, then statement 24 will never be executed and the 
DO-WHILE will terminate; we have found the end of the digits in the input string. 

The actual conversion from binary, octal, decimal, or hexadecimal to internal 
Uaacy is carried out by a process of repeatedly multiplying the value of the digits 
so far converted by the number base and adding the value of the current digit. To 
summarize the method with an example, suppose we are converting the number 
469io to binary. Examining the digits from left to right, we would first get the binary 
representation of 4 in base 2. We would then multiply that value by 10 and add the 
binary representation of 6. We would finally multiply that sum by 10 and add the 
repfi$entation of 9. 
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sixSnumin: 

DO; 



PAGE 



/"■ 
/'■■••■■■ 

I" 



NUMIN 



I!!:/ 

"/ 

ICS/ 



ABSTRACT 



•NUHW CONVERTS AN ASCII STRING INTO AN INTERNAL (BINARY) NUMBER 
SUITABlI ?0R COMPUTATION. 

PARAMETERS 



BUFFER$PTR$ADDRESS THE ADDRESS OF A POINTER TO A BUFFER AREA WHICH 
CONTAINS THE ASCII STRING. 

VALUE ®t:TMN6D 

1. THE VALUE or THE ASCII STRING IN BINARY FORMAT 
GLOSAL VARIABLEf ACCESSED 

POINTER TO THE BUFFER AREA CVIA A BASED VARIABLE, BUFFER$PTR) 
BYTES IN THE BUFFER AREA CVIA A BASED VARIABLE, CURREfJTjCHAR J 

GLOBAL VARIABLES MODIFIED 

POINTER TO THE BUFFER AREA CVIA A BASED VARIABLE, BUFFER$PTR) 
DESCRIPTION 



LEAQIN6 BLANKS ARE IGNORED. THE STRING SHOULD BE IN THE COMMON 
PL/M FORMAT FOR NUMERIC CONSTANTS, WHICH IS: 
<STRING> [<BASE INDICATOR)] 
IF THE <BASE INDICATOR) IS NOT PRESENT, BASE 10 CD) IS ASSUMED. 
THE VALID BASE INDICATORS ARE "D" FOR DECIMAL, "B" FOR BINARY, 
"0" Oft "Q" FOR OCTAL, AND "H" FOR HEXADECIMAL. 

NO ERROR CHECKING IS PERFORMED. IF AN INVALID <BASE INDICATOR) 
IS ENCOUNTERED, DECIMAL CD) IS ASSUMED. IF NO NUMERIC CONSTANT 
IS ENCOUNTERED, ZERO IS RETURNED. 

THE POINTER ;P«INTED TO BY THE PARAMETER IS UPDATED TO POINT TO 
TMi; CHAiACTtR IpNSDIATELY FOLLOWING <iASE INDICATOR). 

A NUMERIC COII®f«*»T GREATER THAN 655>50 WILL RETURN AN 
UNPREDICTABLE ftl$ULT. 

«/ 
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SEJECT 

NUMIn: 

procedure cbuffer$ptr$ address) address; 

declare cbuffer$ptr$address, current$char$ptr, base2, base8, baseio, base16) address, 
buffer$ptr based buffer$ptr$address address, 
current$char based current$char$ptr byte, 
ci, more$string) byte; 

DECLARE DIGITS C«) BYTE DATA C 01 aSllSeTSgABCDEF ' ) ; 
DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH', 
FALSE LITERALLY '0'; 

BASE2, BASES, BASEIC, BASE16 = 0; 
CURRENT$CHAR$PTR = BUFFER$PTR; 
DO WHILE CURRENT$CHAR = ' '; 

CURRENT$CHAR$PTR = CURRENT$CHAR$PTR + 1; 
END; 

MORE$STRING = TRUE; 
DO WHILE MORE$STRING; 
MORE$STRING = FALSE; 
BO I = TO LASTCDIGITS); 

IF CURRENT$CHAR = DIGITSCO THEN 
DO; 

IF I < 2 THEN 

BASE2 = BASE2 + BASE2 + I; 
BASE8 = SHLCBASE8, 5) + I; 
IF I < 10 THEN 

BASEIO = BASEIO " 10 + 1; 
BASE16 = SHLCBASE16, I*) + I; 
CURRENT$CHAR$PTR = CURRENT$CHAR$PTR + 1; 
MORE$STRING = TRUE; 
END; 
END; 
END; 

BUFFER$PTR = C URRENT$C HAR$ PTR + 1; 
IF CURRENT$CHAR = 'H' THEN 

RETURN BASE16; 
IF CURRENT$CHAR = '0' OR GURRENT$CHAR = 'Q' THEN 

RETURN BASES; 
BUFFER$PTR = CURRENT$CHAR$PTR; 
CURRENT$CHAR$PTR = CURRENT$CHAR$PTR - 1; 
IF CURRENT$CHAR = 'B' THEN 

RETURN BASE2; 
RETURN BASEIO; 
END NUWNjis 
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END SIX$NUMIN; 
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Statements 17-22 do this conversion for the four number bases, taking into 
account special problems with binary and decimal. The problem is that B in a string 
can be either the hexadecimal digit for decimal 11 or the designator of a binary 
number. Since it cannot be both, we make the multiplication by 2 in converting to 
binary only if I is less than 2, meaning that we may actually have a binary digit. The 
multiplication is done by addition, which is faster than actual multiplication. In the 
case of octal, we multiply by 8 with a left shift of three positions. This does not have 
to be in an IF statement because the O or Q that marks an octal number is not one 
of the hexadecimal digits. If what we have later turns out to be a hexadecimal num- 
ber, then|we will be discarding the value of BASES anyway. For conversion to deci- 
mal we have a potential problem with the D that may be used to mark a decimal 
number. iThis time the multipUcation is done by an explicit multiply. Finally, the 
multiplication by 1 6 for a potential hexadecimal number is done by a left shift of 4. 
In any event, we advance the character pointer and set MORE$STRING to true. 

Eventually we will find a character other than a hexadecimal digit. If that char- 
acter is iji, O, or Q, then CURRENT$CHAR$PTR is pointing at the last character 
of the string and, therefore, is pointing at the character immediately to the right of 
the last digit of the number. If the string ended with B or D, then we do not get out 
of the loipp until detecting the next character after that. In these cases CURRENT$- 
CHAR$PTR is therefore pointing at the character two positions to the right of the 
last digitj Finally, if the character that got us out of the loop was any other character, 
such as a blank or a comma but, in fact, anything else, flien CURRENT$CHAR$- 
PTR is also pointif^ at tbe clipmcter immediately following the last digit of the 
number, i 

Onelof the requir^eoe&ts of the procediu-e is that after it is completed, BUFFER- 
$PTR should be pointing to the next character after the end of the string. In finish- 
ing the processing, we must take this requirement into account and also consider 
that in s^me cases CURRENT$CHAR$PTR is pointing at the last character of the 
string and in some cases at the character after the last character of the string. 

Statements 28-37 take all this into account. Statement 28 sets BUFFER$PTR 
(the pointer outside the procedure, whose address was passed as BUFFER$PTR$- 
ADDRESS) to one more than the location of the last character of the string. It is 
thus correct if statement 30 or 32 causes an exit from the procedure. If we reach 
statement 33, then CURRENT$CHAR$PTR was already pointing at the last char- 
acter after the end of the string and BUFFER$POINTER is set equal to this value. 
Now in Order to find out whether the last character of the string was a B, for binary, 
we have |to decrement CURRENT$CHAR$PTR. This lets us exit if what we had was 
a binarv number. If the number was not hexadecimal, octal, or binary, it is assumed 
to have been decimal, whether or not followed by the letter D, and we return that 
value. I 

It is the necessity here at the very end to set the outside pointer whose address 
is the parameter of the procedure to one value and then look at some other charac- 
ter, that makes it necesieity to set up the variable named BUFFER$PTR. 
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CASE STUDY: FIRST VERSION OF AN INDEXING PROGRAM 

Our case study for this chapter and the next will be to develop a program to print 
the index for this book, which will let us put the topics studied in this chapter to 
good use. We shall also take advantage of this opportunity to demonstrate an ap- 
proach to the process of program development. 

The input to the program will be a file on diskette containing all of the index 
entries for the book. This file will have been prepared in advance from page proofs, 
using conventional paper-and-pencil techniques, and placed on disk using the ISIS 
text editor described briefly in Chapter 9. There will be a record in this file for each 
index entry. The basic task of the program is to print these lines in a format that 
satisfies the publisher's requirements as to the maximum number of characters in 
each line and the number of lines in each column. Whenever an entry is too long to 
fit on one line, the program must find an appropriate place to break the line and then 
continue on the next line with an indentation of four spaces. Furthermore, any line 
that begins with the greater-than sign (>) is thus signaled to be a subheading that 
is to be indented two spaces after deleting the "indent marker." Finally, the full- 
scale version of the program, shown in the next chapter, is required to handle some 
additional features having to do with hyphenation of long words and error checking, 
as well as an optional preliminary editing phase. 

Figure 6.11 shows a sample input file to the program as far as we shall take it 
in this chapter, that is, not including the hyphenation considerations. (These are 
entries from another of the author's books; it is not possible, of course, to know at 
%s time of writing this chapter what the page numbers will be for entries in this 
book.) 

THE PROGRAM DEVELOmENT PROCESS 

We shall develop the program in three stages. The first will be a highly preliminary 
version that focuses on the top-level logic of the program and largely ignores the 
details of processing. In particular, it will take no account of the need to break long 
hues and will instead simply print each line as read. Once we have written and 
checked out this skeletal version of the program, satisfying ourselves that its high- 
level logic is correct, we can begin to elaborate the detailed processing that is re- 
quired. The second version of the program, at the end of this chapter, will deal with 
the breaking of long lines. Once we have that version written and have satisfied our- 
selves that the added features correctly interact with the top-level logic worked out 
in the first version, then we shall be able to go on, in the next chapter, to add the 
final set of requirements having to do with hyphenation and error checking. 

This case study thus illustrates the process of top-down program development. 
This is a strategy that concentrates on the top-level logic — which could also be 
described as the most abstract formulation of the program — and then works down 
IMog^ more and more detailed aspects of the complete task. This approach has a 
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Minor control, 158 

Minus sign, in PICTURE, 102-105, 193 

>in arithmetic expression, S'^B 

Mnemonic name, 9, 122, 123 

MOVE, 5, 32, 10, 82, 99, 195 

MOVE CORRESPONDING, 203, 204, 215, 318 

MULTIPLY, 32, 33, 38, 39, 42, 3*9 

Name, data, 5, 9, 25, 82, 83, 255 
>paragraph, 5, 16, 121, 147, 255, 298-300 
Naming convention, 25, 83, 121, 299 
Negative data, 40, 98, 103-105 
Nested IF, 114, 158-169 

NEXT SENTENCE, 64, 65, 165, 178, 206, 292, 295 
New master , 23 1 
NOMINAL KEY, 324, 327 

Nonnumeil-ic item, 29, 74, 77, 97, 107, 154 
Nonnumei'ic literal, 5, 74 
NOT, 68 77, 158, 181, 206-208 
NUMERIC, 77 
Numeric bit, 193 

Numeric item, 29, 74, 77, 97, 107 
Numeric literal, 5, 74 

Object, of relation, 67, 207 

Object program, 98, 99, 149, 154, 190, 277, 289 
OCCURS, 279, 280, 282, 284, 285, 290 
Old master, 231 

ON SIZE ERROR, 36-41, 43, 114, 121, 125, 215, 348, 351 

One-level control total example, 144-157, 335-338 

OPEN, 5, 15, 255, 259, 260, 312, 327 

Operational sign, 98, 102-105, 194, 200 

Operator precedence rule, 205, 349 

Optional word , 34, 153 

OR, 78, 204-208, 214 

Order validation, 320-327 

Overflow area, 315, 331 

Out-of-line code, 110 

Oval, in flowchart, 56 



Packed decimal, 191, 193-195, 318 
Page heading, 114, 124, 337 
Page number, 114, 337 

Paragraph, 5, 16, 21, 147, 156, 255, 355 
Paragra>h name, 5, 16, 121, 147, 255, 298-300 
Paralle.ograra , in flowchart, 56 
Parenthi!ses , 206, 214, 350 
Parity i)it, 190, 259 

Pay calculation example, 69-77, 79-84, 111-126 
PERFORM', 64, 121, 164, 267, 272, 299 

PERFORM UNTIL, 16-20, 59, 60, 109, 110, 112, 271, 355 
PERFORM VARYING, 287-289 

Period, 3, 4, 10, 15, 32, 62, 66, 67, 90, 110, 152, 156, 160 
PICTURE, 4, 14, 25, 28-32, 74, 97-109, 120 
Plus sign, in PICTURE, 104, 105 
>in arithmetic expression, 267, 348 
Positiv; data, 103-105 



Fig, 6.11, 



IDiistrative input text to the program to prodnce a book index. 
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number of advantages compared with trying to write the whole program at once 
(before checking any of it) : 

• It puts the most testing on the critical top-level logic of the program. 

• It tends to localize errors, since whenever we begin testing the next version of 
the program, there is some hope that most of the errors will be in the new ma- 
terial. 

• It facilitates projects in which several programmers work on separate sections 
of large programs. Once the top-level part is running, programmers working on 
lower-level sections can utilize the top-level section to check out their work. 
This not only supports the work of the programmers doing the detailed process- 
ing, but also gives further testing to the top-level sections. 

tm SKELETON VERSION OF THE INDEXING PROGRAM 

Rgure 6.12 shows the output required of our first version of the program, given the 
input that was shown in Fig. 6.11. We see that all lines have been printed exactly 
as they were except that any line beginning with a greater-than symbol has been 
indented two spaces and has had that symbol removed. We see also that, where 
the input file had about 60 entries, only 51 have been printed by the program, 51 
being a guess at what the publisher will require as the number of lines in each 
column. One of the requirements of the full-scale version of the program is that it 
be able to accept this parameter — called MAX$LINES in the programs — ^from the 
console, permitting the publisher to make last-minute decisions on the format of the 
index. In our first version we shall ignore such details and use 5 1 as a fixed number. 

Figure 6.13 is an outline of the top-level logic of the program. It presents — in 
the simplest possible form, without any distracting details — what the program is to 
do. This kind of outline is often called pseudocode, to indicate that it is related to 
the code that we shall write but that it is not subject to the same syntax rules. 

We see that the program is designed to print the specified number of lines and 
then stop. This reflects a decision to deal with only one column of the index at a 
time. After each column has been printed, the input file on diskette will be modified 
to remove the material already printed and the program will be run again. It would 
be possible to write a program that would print the entire index, but it turns out that 
there are a number of decisions that must be made as one goes along. For example, 
it is not acceptable to begin a column with the continuation of a line that was begun 
at the bottom of a previous column. When this occurs, either the main entry at the 
bottom of the previous column must be repeated, or some way must be found to 
modify the input to alter the length of the previous column. This is a cut-and-try 
process that it has not proved worthwhile (in past book projects) to try to automate. 

The program in Fig. 6.14 is a direct elaboration of the pseudocode in Fig. 6.13. 
The procedure named SETUP gives a value to MAX$LINES and opens three files 
that will be used by the program. The operation of the ISIS routine named OPEN 
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s3|gn, in PICTURE, 102-105, 193 
expression, 3^8 
name, 9, 122, 123 
32, 1(0, 82, 99, 195 
COlfRESPONDING, 203, 204, 215, 318 
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Name, d.ita, 5, 9, 25, 82, 83, 255 

paragraph, 5, 16, 121, 147, 255, 298-300 
Naming Convention, 25, 83, 121, 299 
Negative data , 40, 98, 103-1 05 
Nested IF, 114, 158-169 
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NOMINAL KEY, 324, 327 
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One-lev^l control total example, 144-157, 335-338 
OPEN, 5j 15, 255, 259, 260, 312, 327 
Operational sign, 98, 102-105, 194, 200 
Operator precedence rule, 205, 349 
Optional word, 34, 153 
OR, 78, 204-208, 214 
Order validation, 320-327 
Overflow area, 315, 331 
Out-of-line code, 110 
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Fig. 6.12. Output of the first version of a prograoi to produce a book indeiu This vex^on 
does not break long lines. 
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Initialize 

Line counter = 

§0 WHILE line counter < max lines 

Print a line, increment line counter 

END 

Wrapup 

Fig. 6.13. FBeodocode of the basic program structure of a program to print a properly 
^IMEed IndKE for tkis book. 
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/» PRELIMINARY VERSION OF A PROGRAM TO PRINT A PROPERLY-SPACED INDEX FOR THIS BOOK «/ 

K THE PROGRAM ACCEPTS, FROM DISK, RECORDS THAT WERE PREPARED USING THE TEXT « 

» EDITOR. EACH RECORD REPRESENTS ONE COMPLETE ENTRY IN AN INDEX, WITH ONE » 

K EDITING CONTROL OPTIONALLY PRESENT: ANY LINE THAT BEGINS WITH > IS TO BE ~ 

K INDENTE6 •WTO SPACES. "■ 

K THIS VERSION OF THE PROGRAM PRINTS EACH LINE JUST AS IT READS IT, NO MATTER « 
K HOW LONG IT IS, AND PRINTS 51 LINES PER COLUMN. 

X 

K THERE IS NO ERROR CHECKING. 

8 

8XXXXX»XX3t|lltltlE|eXXXi«!%XXXXX8XnXXXXXX8X8XXXXXX8XXXXXXXXXXSXXX8XXXXXX8XXXXXXXX8»XX / 

SIMPLEST$I»i(eX: 
DO; 

DECLARE TEXTC128) BYTE; 

DECLARE CMAX$LINES, MAX$CHARS, LINE$CTR) BYTE; 

DECLARE CDISKSAFTN, ECHO$AFTN, TOSAFTN) ADDRESS; /« AFTN = ACTIVE FILE TABLE NUMBER 

$INCLUDEC:Fl: INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLISt 

setup: 
procedure; 

declare statos address; 

max$llnti = 51; /« will be read from console in later versions «/ 

call openc.echo$aftn, . c " : f 1 : scrtch 2, 0, .status); 

call openc.disk$aftn, . c : f 1 : indexs . txt 1, echojaftn, .status); 

call openc.to$aftn, .c':to: •), 2, 0, .status); 

end setup; 
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$EJECT 

PRINT$LINES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD: 
PROCEDURE; 

DECLARE CBP, EP) ADDRESS; /« BEGINNING AND ENDING TEXT POINTERS «/ 
DECLARE CHAR BASED BP BYTE; 
DECLARE LEADING$BLANKS BYTE; 
DECLARE CCOUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE BLANK LITERALLY ••• •", INDENT LITERALLY i •■>•■>; 

CALL READCDISK$AFTN, .TEXT, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 

BP = .TEXT; 

IF CHAR = INDENT THEN 

DO; 

LEADING$BLANKS = 2; 

BP = BP + 1; 
END; 
ELSE 

LEADING$BLANKS = 0; 
EP = .TEXTCCOUNT - 1); 

CALL WRITE(TO$AFTN, .C LEADING$BLANKS, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECTO$AFTN, BP, EP - BP + 1, .STATUS); 
LINE$CTR = LINE$CTR + 1; 

END PRINT$LINES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD; 

$EJECT 

WRAPUP: 

PROCEDURE; 

DECUWf STATUS ADDRESS; 

CALL CLOSECECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CLOSECDISK$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CLOSECTO$AFTN, .STATUS); 

END WRAPUP; 

S ' * X 

« MAIN PROGRAM « 



CALL SETUP; 

LINE$CTR = 0; 

DO WHILE LINE$CTR < MAX$LINES; 

CALL PRINT$LINES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD; 
END J 

CALL WRAPUP; 



CALL EXIT; 
END SIMPLEST$ INDEX; 
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is discussed briefly in Chapter 9 and more fully in appropriate manuals. For now 
we simply say that the OPEN operation must be carried out before we can read or 
write any file with the exception of the console — which (by no accident) is the only 
fOie we have used up to this point. 

The procedure named PRINT$LINES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD does what its 
name implies. It begins by reading an input line from the diskette; the fact that the 
diskette is the source of the file is communicated by the action of the OPEN in giving 
a value to the parameter DISK$AFTN. After the READ, the array named TEXT 
contains a line from the input file of index entries and COUNT gives the total num- 
ber of bytes in the line, including the line feed and the carriage return. 

In the later version of this program we shall be doing considerable processing 
of the characters in the array named TEXT, making it very convenient to work with 
pointers to based variables. CHAR was accordingly declared as based variable (line 
34) with the base being an address variable named BP (for beginning pointer). 

The first thing we do after the READ is to set this pointer to the first character 
of the array named TEXT. Now we can ask whether this character is the greater-than 
symbol marking a line that must be indented. If it is, we give the variable named 
LEADING$BLANKS a value of 2 and add 1 to BP so that it is pointing at the first 
character of TEXT, not at the greater-than symbol. In the normal case where the 
first character is not a greater-than symbol, we set LEADING$BLANKS to zero. 
Now (line 46) we set a variable named EP (for ending pointer) so that it points at 
the last character of the text, which will be the Hne feed. We subtract 1 from COUNT 
to take into consideration that arrays are numbered from zero, not one. 

Now we write either zero or two leading blanks and then the output line before 
adding 1 to the line counter. 

The WRAPUP procedure has only to close the files, which is an operation we 
can postpone considering until Chapter 9. 

The main progif ain is an almost literal f estatttment of the pseudocode. 

THE SECOND VERSION OF THE INDEXING PROGRAM 

With a rudimentary version of the program running, we now attack the central ac- 
tivity at the next level of detail, which is finding a place to break input records that 
are too long to fit on one line. This is a moderately complex operation that can best 
be worked out with its own pseudocode, as shown in Fig. 6.15. As before, we get 
an input line and set up to handle indents. Then we go into a DO-WHILE that will 
print as many lines as necessary, each no longer than the parameter MAX$CHARS 
that will be read from the console. If the entire input Une fits to begin with, the 
operation is quite simple. Otherwise we must "back up" until we find a blank at 
which the line can be broken. If there is no blank, then we wish to return to the 
calling program with an error indication. This will be done by returning a value of 
1 in such a case, whereas zero will be returned in the normal case. (The procedure 
must, of course, be typed to make this possible.) If we are able to break the line, 
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PRINT$L 



INES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD 



Get a text record 

Set up to handle indents 

DO WHILE not finished with line 

[F rest of line fits in available space THEN 

Print it 
flLSE 

Find a blank, print as much as possible, and 
set up to continue on next line. If no space 
at which to break, RETURN 1. 
Write carriage return and line feed 
Add 1 to line counter 



END 
RETU 



END 



RN 



Pseudocode of a method for printing a line of index, including finding places 



Fig. 6.15 
to break long lines. 



we print 
gardless 



that is, i 
need a p 



as much as possible and then set up for the printing of the next line. Re- 
of whether a continuation will be required, we now write a carriage return 
and a line feed and add 1 to the Ifee counter. 

This pseudocode is intermediate in detail between the quite abstract pseudocode 
of the main program that was shown in Fig. 6.13 and the actual details of the pro- 
gram itsolf. This is the way it ought to be if the pseudocode is really needed at all — 
we are not able to write the program directly. Putting it another way, we 
seudocode in those situations where the logic of a module is too complex to 
permit us to concentrate on that logic at the same time as we try to write the details 
of the code correctly. 

The second version of the program is shown in Fig. 6.16. The first change from 
the earli(!r version is seen in the procedure named SETUP, where we now read from 
the console two numbers, separated by a blank, giving the maximum number of lines 
per column and the maximum number of characters per line. If values for these 
paramet<!rs are not entered, they are defaulted to 51 and 25, reasonable giiesses as 
to what might be needed. 

The first change we see in PRINT$LINES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD is in line 
58. We see that 3 has been subtracted from COUNT, not 1, so that the ending 
pointer points at the last character of TEXT, not at the line feed. Since we will be 
printing long input lines on more than one output line, we shall have to arrange for 
the carriage return and line feed separately. 

A long DO-WHILE prints lines so long as the beginning pointer is less than 
the ending pointer. A simple test (line 60) establishes whether the line — or what is 
left of it if we have already been around the loop before — can be printed in the 
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OMPILER FIG. 6.16 PAGE 1 

/" A PROGRAM TO PRINT A PROPERLY-SPACED INDEX FOR THIS BOOK "/ 

;: X 

« THE PROGRAM ACCEPTS, FROM DISK, RECORDS THAT WERE PREPARED USING THE TEXT » 

" EDITOR. EACH RECORD REPRESENTS ONE COMPLETE ENTRY IN AN INDEX, WITH ONE « 

« EDITING CONTROL OPTIONALLY PRESENT: ANY LINE THAT BEGINS WITH > IS TO BE « 

« INDENTED TWO SPACES. « 

X X 

» THE PROGRAM ACCEPTS TWO PARAMETERS FROM THE CONSOLE: » 

« 1. MAX$LINES: THE MAXIMUM NUMBER OF LINES PER COLUMN--DEFAULT 51 « 

" 2. MAX$CHARS: THE MAXIMUM NUMBER OF CHARACTERS PER LINE--DEFAULT 25 « 

X X 

" AN ERROR IS REPORTED IF A BREAK IS REQUIRED IN A LINE THAT DOES NOT - 

"• HAVE A SPACE WHERE NEEDED. « 

" WHEN A LINE MUST BE CONTINUED ON A FOLLOWING LINE, THE CONTINUATION IS « 
" INDENTED FOUR SPACES. A BLANK LINE OF INPUT PRODUCES A BLANK LINE OF 

" OUTPUT; THIS IS USED TO PLACE A BLANK LINE BETWEEN LETTER-GROUPS. - 



INDEX: 
DO; 

DECLARE TEXTC128) BYTE; 

DECLARE CMAX$LINES, MAX$CHARS, L1NE$CTR, COMPLET I ON $CODE) BYTE; 

DECLARE CDISK$AFTN, ECHO$AFTN, TO$AFTN) ADDRESS; 

/" AFTN = ACTIVE FILE TABLE NUMBER «/ 

SINCLUDEC:F1: INOUT.SRC) 

$NOLIST 

$EdECT 

SETUP: 

PROCEDURE; 

DECLARE TEMPORARY BYTE; 

DECLARE BUFFERC30) BYTE; 

DECLARE BUFFPTR ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CCOUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

/" GET MAX LINES AND MAX CHARS PER LINE CFROM CONSOLE), UNLESS DEFAULTED «/ 
CALL READCl, .BUFFER, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 

BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 
TEMPORARY = NUM I NC . BUFFPTR) ; 
IF TEMPORARY = THEN 
MAX$LINES = 51; 

ELSE 

MAX$LINES = TEMPORARY; 
TEMPORARY = NUM I N ( . B UFFPTR); 
IF TEMPORARY - THEN 

MAX$CHARS = 25; 
ELSE 

MAX$CHARS = TEMPORARY; 

CALL OPENC . ECHO$AFTN, .C':F1:SCRTCH 2, 0, .STATUS); 

CALL OPENC.DISK$AFTN, . C ' : F 1 : I NDEX . TXT 1, ECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 

CALL OPENC.TO$AFTN, . C • : TO : 2, 0, .STATUS); 



END SETUP; 
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$EJECT 

i»it 1 print$lines$from$text$regord: 

PROCEDURE BYTE; 

45 2 DECLARE (BP, EP) ADDRESS; /== BEGINNING AND ENDING TEXT POINTERS «/ 

»f6 2 DECLARE (CHAR BASED BP, CHAR$CHECK BASED EP) BYTE; 

It7 2 DECLARE LEAD I NG $B LANKS BYTE; 

tf8 2 DECLARE (COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

lt9 2 DECLARE BLANK LITERALLY "' INDENT LITERALLY •tt>iii; 

CALL READCDISK$AFTN, .TEXT, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 
BP = .TEXT; 
IF CHAR = INDENT THEN 
DO; 

LEADING$BLANKS = 2; 
BP = BP + 1; 
END; 
ELSE 

LEADING$BLANKS = 0; 



EP 



.TEXTCCOUNT - 3); 



DO WHILE BP < EP; 

IF LEADING$BLANKS + (EP - BP) < MAX$CHARS THEN 
DO; 

CALL WRITECTOSAFTN, .C '), LEADING$BLANKS, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECTO$AFTN, BP, EP - BP + 1, .STATUS); 
BP = EP; /» TO STOP DO WHILE «/ 

END; 

ELSE 
DO; 

EP = BP + MAX$CHARS - L E AD I NG$ B LANK S ; 

DO WHILE CHAR$CHECK <> BLANK AND EP > BP; 

EP = EP - 1; 
END; 

IF EP = BP THEN 

RETURN 1; /" THERE WAS NO BLANK AT WHICH TO BREAK LINE "/ 
CALL WRITECTO$AFTN, .C '), LEAD I NG$B LANKS , .STATUS); 

CALL WRITE(TO$AFTN, BP, EP - BP, .STATUS); 

LEADING$BLANKS = >*; /» PREPARE TO INDENT SUBSEQUENT LINES «/ 
BP = EP + 1; 
EP = .TEXTCCOUNT - 3); 
END; 



CALL WRITECTO$AFTN, .CODH, OAH), 2, .STATUS); 
LINESCTR = LINE$CTR + 1; 



/" CRLF K/ 



END; 

RETURN 0; 



/=: NORMAL PROCESSING COMPLETED "/ 
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END PRINT$LINES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD; 
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$EJECT 

WRAPUP: 

PROCEDURE; 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE BUFFERC30) BYTE; 

IF COMPLETION$CODE = 1 THEN 

CAUL WITECO, .C'NO BLANK AT WHICH TO BREAK LINE'), 31, .STATUS); 
ELSE 
DO; 

CALL NUMOUT(LINE$CTR, 10, • .BUFFER, 3); 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 3, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .C LINES IN THIS COLUMN'), 22, .STATUS); 

END; 

CALL WRITECO, .CODH, OAH), 2, .STATUS); CRLF «/ 

CALL CLOSECECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CLOSECDISK$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CLOSECTO$AFTN, .STATUS); 

END WRAPUP; 



MAIN PROGRAM 



iC 

:c » 
CALL SETUP; 

LINESCTR, COMPLETIONSCODE - 0; 

DO WHILE LINE$CTR < MAX$LINES AND C0MPLETI0N$C0DE = 0; 

C0MPLETI0N$C0DE r PRINT$L INES$FR0M$TEXT$REC0RD; /« A PROCEDURE CALL «/ 
END; 

CALL WRAPUP; 
CALL EXIT; 
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END INDEX; 
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available number of characters. If so, we print the required number of blanks and 
the characters from the beginning pointer to the ending pointer, and set the be- 
ginning ]>ointer to be equal to the ending pointer to terminate repetition of the 
DO-WHILE. 

If the Hne will not fit, we must search for a blank at which to break the line. The 
search should begin with the character after the last one that can be printed in the 
available! space; this is given by the formula shown in line 67. Then, using EP as 
the base for a neW based yariable named CHAR$CHECK, we back up, looking for a 
blank. The DO-BLANK that controls the backing up must not only ask whether the 
current qharacter is a blank but also test that the ending pointer is still greater than 
the beginning pointer. If the two pointers ever become equal, it means we have 
searched through all of the characters to be printed without finding a blank; i.e., the 
line camjot be broken. This possibility is tested for and if it is found, then in line 72 
we RETURN a value of 1 and get out of the procedure. If this has not happened, we 
again write the specified number of blanks and write all the characters from the one 
pointed at by BP up to but not including the one pointed at by EP, which is a blank. 

Now we must set leading blanks to 4 so that the continuation in the next line 
will be indented four spaces from the margin. BP must be set so that it points at the 
charactep after the blank where we broke, and EP must be reset to the last character 
of the text. The rest of this procedure is as shown in the pseudocode. 

Thej procedure named WRAPUP has been modified so that it writes (at th& 
console I either a comment that a line could not be broken or the number of lines in 
the column. We shall see, in examining the main program logic, that the number of 
lines in la column can actually be greater than MAX$LINES, by dehberate design. 
The design consideration is that, in running the indexing program, if continuation 
lines in the last entry cause a column to have more lines than specified by MAX$- 
LINES,|Some cut-and-try operations will be requured, and we wish all the continua- 
tion linejs to be written. If this is a lefthand column, we may let it run one line longer 
and make the righthand column an extra line long also. Or perhaps we will choose 
to modify one of the earlier entries so that it takes an extra line, thus pushing the last 
entry to the top of the next column. A variety of strategems is available, all of which 
require us to know how many lines the program produced in order to rewcnrk the 
column- 

Th^ main program is modified from that of the preliminary version of the pro- 
gram in that PRINT$LINES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD, which, as noted before, is a 
typed procedure, gives a value to the variable named G0MPLET10N$C0DE that is 
tested iif WRAPUP. We now see how it is that the number of lines can exceed MAX$- 
LINES: LINE$CTR is tested only after returning from the procedure. An input line 
requiring several output lines could push LINE$CTR past MAX$LINES within the 
procedure, before reaching the DO-WHILE test again. 

Figure 6.1 7 shows a number of columns of output from this program, using the 
same input shown in Fig. 6.11. For each column, the values for MAX$GHARS that 
were entered from the console have been written in by hand. 



Defaults: 

51 lines 
25 chars 

Minor control, 158 
Minus sign, in PICTURE, 

102- 105, 193 

in arithmetic 
expression , 3^8 
Mnemonic name, 9, 122, 
123 

MOVE, 5, 32, «0, 82, 99, 
195 

MOVE CORRESPONDING, 203, 

20t, 215, 318 
MULTIPLY, 32, 33, 38, 39, 

«2, 3«9 

Name, data, 5, 9, 25, 82, 

83, 255 
paragraph, 5, 16, 121, 

1«7, 255, 298-300 
Naming convention, 25, 

83, 121, 299 
Negative data, liO, 98, 

103- 105 

Nested IF, lit, 158-169 
NEXT SENTENCE, 61), 65, 

165, 178, 206, 292, 

295 

New master , 231 
NOMINAL KEY, 32'*, 327 
Nonnumerio item, 29, 7t, 

77, 97, 107, 154 
Nonnumerio literal, 5, 71 
NOT, 68, 77, 158, 181, 

206-208 
NUMERIC, 77 
Numeric bit, 193 
Numeric item, 29, 71, 77, 

97, 107 
Numeric literal, 5, 71 

Object, of relation, 67, 

207 

Object program, 98, 99, 
119, 151, 190, 277, 

289 

OCCURS, 279, 280, 282, 

281, 285, 290 
Old master, 231 
ON SIZE ERROR, 36-11 , 13, 

lilt, 121, 125, 215, 

318, 351 
One-level control total 

example, lt*-1:§f, 

335-338 



53 lines in 
this colymn* 



50 lines 
20 chars 

Minor control, 158 
Minus sign, in 

PICTURE, 

102-105, 193 
in arithmetic 

expression, 318 
Mnemonic name, 9, 

122, 123 
MOVE, 5, 32, 10, 82, 

99, 195 
MOVE CORRESPONDING, 

203, 201, 215, 

318 

MULTIPLY, 32, 33, 
38, 39, 12, 319 

Name, data, 5, 9, 

25, 82, 83, 255 
par agraph , 5 , 16, 

121, 117, 255, 

298-300 
Naming convention, 

25, 83, 121, 299 
Negative data, 10, 

98, 103-105 
Nested IF, 111, 

158-169 
NEXT SENTENCE, 61, 

65, 165, 178, 

206, 292, 295 

30 lines in 
this column" 

20 lilies 
l§ chars 

Minor control , 
158 

Minus sign , in 
PICTURE, 
102-1 05, 
193 

in arithmetic 
expression , 
318 

Mnemonic name, 

9, 122, 123 
MOVE, 5, 32, 

10, 82, 99, 
195 

MOVE 

A 

no blank at which 
to break line" 



3 5 l i n es 
35 chare 

Minor control, 158 
Minus sign, in PICTURE, 102-105, 
193 

in arithmetic expression, 31(8 
Mnemonic name, 9, 122, 123 
MOVE, 5, 32, 10, 82, 99, 195 
MOVE CORRESPONDING, 203, 201, 215, 
318 

MULTIPLY, 32, 33, 38, 39, 12, 319 

Name, data, 5, 9, 25, 82, 83, 255 
paragraph, 5, 16, 121, 117, 255, 

298-300 

Naming convention, 25, 83, 121, 299 
Negative data, 10, 98, 103-105 
Nested IF, 111, 158-169 
NEXT SENTENCE, 61, 65, 165, 178, 

206, 292, 295 
New master , 231 
NOMINAL KEY, 321, 327 
Nonnumeric item, 29, 71, 77, 97, 

107, 151 
Nonnumeric literal, 5, 71 
NOT, 68, 77; 158, 181, 206-208 
NUMERIC, 77 
Numeric bit, 193 

Numeric item, 29, 71, 77, 97, 107 
Numeric literal, 5, 71 

Object, of relation, 67, 207 
Object program, 98, 99, 119, 151, 

190, 277, 289 
OCCURS, 279, 280, 282, 281, 285, 

290 

Old master, 231 

' 55 lines in 
this column" 



Fig. 6.17. The output of the indexing program shown in Fig. 6.16. The same input text 
was used in each case, but the values of MAX$LINES and MAX$CHARS were varied, as 
shown above eadi cotamui. Written in at flie bottom of each column is tiie console 
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A COM MEENT ON VWmi^^MM DEVELOPMENT 

We would not wish to leave the reader with the impression that top-down develop- 
ment and pseudocode solve all the problems of program development. It still takes 
skill and, experience to know how best to break a program into procedures; one level 
of program development must often be partially redone when the details of the next 
lower level are better understood; ceding errors still happen; communication be- 
tween programmers working on the same project is still a major concern. All of this 
is true eA|en given program specifications that are stable; in real life the specifications 
usually change to some degree along the way. 

Nevertheless, the experience of many programmers in a wide variety of projects 
has shown that the severity of the various problems noted above is ditnini^ed when 
top-down development is followed. We recommend the practice. 

EXERCISES 

*1. Finid any errors in the following sets of declarations. (The four parts are inde- 
pendent. ) 

a) .DECLARE POINTER BYTE; 

DECLARE CHARACTER BASED POINTER BYTE; 

b) DECLARE A ADDRESS; 
DECLARE B(20) BASED A; 

c) I DECLARE RST ADDRESS; 

DECLARE (me, XYZ) BASED RST BYTE; 

d) lDECLARE ATLANTA ADDRESS; 

DECLARE SALESMAN BASED ATLANTA; 



*2. In ihe program of Fig. 6.2: 

a) What is the difference between ARRAY{0) and .ARRAY{0)? 

b) What would this statement do? 

MEAn$3 = MEAM$tr$ARRAY$VALUES( .SECOND$ARRAY) ; 



C) 
d) 



What is the difference between .ARRAY(O) and .ARRAY? 
What would this statement do? 



MEkN$4 = MEAN$OF$ARRAY$VALUES( .FIRST$ARRAY(9) ) ; 

3. Mcdify the program of Fig. 6.3 so that the procedure MEAN$OF$ARRAY$- 
VALUES$2 returns a value of zero, without attempting any other processing, if 

the V^i|i$;^i| |S 3^^. 
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*4. How would the operation of the program of Fig. 6.3 be aflfeeted if the (Jeclarati©n 
in statement 3 1 were changed to the following? 

DECLARE (ARRAY BASED ARRAY$P01NTER ) (10000) ADDRESS; 

*5. A student suggests changing the program of Fig. 6.3 so that the declaration in 
statement 32 reads 

DECLARE I ADDRESS, TEMP ADDRESS INITIAL(O); 

and then removing the initialization of TEMP in statement 33. Would the modified 

program work? 

6. Modify the program of Fig. 6.4 to remove the requirement that there be a blank 
at the end of the string of text. 

7. Modify the program of Fig. 6.4 so that it regards commas and periods, as well as 
blanks, as word separators. Also, modify the main program so that it inspects for 
successive separators in a string, such as two blanks or a comma followed by a 

blank, and prints only the words of the string. 

8. Write the main program statements to make the program of Fig. 6.4 replace all 
blanks in the string by slashes. 

9. Revise the state transition table of Fig. 6.5 and the program of Fig. 6.6 so that a 
comment is any string enclosed between revised brackets */ and /*. 

10. Suppose that STRING is a string of characters, and that COUNT is an ADDRESS 

variable giving the number of bytes in STRING, including two bytes at the end of 
STRING containing a carriage return and a line feed. Write a program that moves 
all the characters of STRING, not including the carriage return and the line feed 
and not including any dollar signs, to another string named CONDENSED$STRING. 
The space occupied by any dollar signs is to be "closed up," as though the dollar 
signs had not been there. 

11. Modify the program of Fig. 6.7 so that the location of the mean is also a param- 
eter; the modified procedure should be untyped. 

*12. In the main program of Fig. 6.7, what would this statement do, assuming appro- 
priate declarations for the variables? 

MEAN$3 = MEAN$AND$MED1AN(THIRD$ARRAY, MED1AN$3, .NUMBER); 

13. Modify NUMOUT so that it places B, Q, D, H. or X after the converted number, 
to indicate that the new base is binary, octal, decimal, hexadecimal, or ntme of 

these, respectively. 

14. Modify the program of Fig. 6.14 so that it deletes blanks at the beginning of the 
line. This will require only a simple loop after the READ, with no modification of 
what follows. 
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15. Modify the program of Fig. 6.16 so that if the first character of the input is the 
indent marker, any continuation lines for that string are indented six spaces from 
the {margin rather than four. 

16, Modify the program of Hg« 6.16 so that it can handle two levels of subordination, 
as follows: 

• If the input does not begin with an indent marker, print that line starting at the 
left margin and indent continuations four spaces. 

• If the input line begins with one indent marker, begin that line two spaces from 
the left margin and indent continuations six spaces. 

• ijf the input line begins with two indent markers, begin that line four spaces from 

the left margin and indent continuations eight spaces. 

Modify the program of Fig. 4.12 so that reserved words are in an array (not a 
structure), with no blanks between words, and so that there is an auxiliary BYTE 

array containing in element ; the number of letters in reserved word i. 

Write a program to produce justified printing from a string named TEXT. You 
might approach the development in the following steps: 

a) The program prints lines of no more than 48 characters on a line and no more 
[than 54 lines on a page, with no user options. The right margin is "ragged," 
i.e., not justified, which means that as many complete words are printed on 
I each line as possible, with no attempt to place the last letter on each line in a 
specified position. 

b) The program asks the user for MAX$CHARS and MAX$L1NES, and somehow 
handles text strings that do not fill a line or a page. 

c) The program determines the maximum possible words on a line, then inserts 
as many blanks between words in the line as necessary to place the last letter 
of the line in the position specified by the user with the parameter MAX$- 
CHARS. 

d) The program asks for the running head that is to be printed at the top center 
of each page, and the starting page number; it prints the running head and 
consecutive page numbers. 



17. 



18. 
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BLOCK STRUCTURG 



BSTRObUCnON 

A PL/M program is composed of blocks. A DO block consists of the words DO and 
END and whatever is enclosed between them; a PROCEDURE block consists of 
the words PROCEDURE and END and everything enclosed between them. Blocks 
may be nested in any way: DO blocks may contain other DO blocks; DO blocks may 
contain PROCEDURE blocks and vice versa; and procedures may contain other 
procedures. 

There are a number of motivations for providing a language with consistent 
block stijucturing. 

Program organization is facilitated, since proper usage of blocks clearly displays 



the 



relationship of the parts of a program. 



The design of the compiler is greatly facilitated. 

The scope of variables — that is, the part of a program in which they are known 
-is precisely defined. This offers advantages in that the scope of variables can 
be localized to the smallest part of the program where they need to be known. 
It is sometimes said that variables should be "hidden" in the smallest block 
where they are needed, to avoid unwanted interactions between blocks. 

The primary goal of the effective use of block structuring, as with most other 
aspects pf programming, is to write programs that are very easy for people (includ- 
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ing the original programmer) to understand. Doing so improves the probability that 
the program will be correct when first written, simplifies program checkout, makes 
it much easier for several programmers to work on a large project, and materially 
reduces the problems in changing a program in response to new specifications, new 
equipment, or the detection of old program errors. 

We have already used block structuring heavily for organization of program 
control, so that an entire group of statements can be treated as a unit for control 
purposes. We have also already had an introduction to the question of scope of vari- 
ables in connection with procedures, where we spoke about local and global vari- 
ables. The purpose of this chapter is to formalize the definitions of these matters, 
introduce some related new topics, and then see the entire subject area worked out 
in a case study, which will be a further elaboration of the program to produce an 
iilii^, whMl we considered in the previous chapter. 

INCLUSIVE AND EXCLUSIVE EXTENTS 

Discussions of scope of variables and other objects will be facilitated by the follow- 
ing two definitions: 

lie inclusive extent of a block is everything from the DO or PROCEDURE 
i^tement that begins the block to the END statement that terminates it. The 
DO or PROCEDURE statement and the END statement are considered to be 
part of the inclusive extent of a block. Any label on a DO statement, or the 
procedure name in a PROCEDURE statement, is not part of the inclusive ex- 
tent. 

The exclusive extent of a block is the inclusive extent of that block minus the 
i^dUOTS extents of all blocks, if any, nested within it. 

In a nutshell, the inclusive extent includes nested blocks and the exclusive extent 
excludes them. Alternative terminology for the exclusive extent of a block is the 
mtterievel erf the block. 

For an exattple of the meanings of these terms, consider the program of Fig. 
7.1, which is a sli^t revision of the program of Fig. 6.7 to find the mean and median 
of the values in an array. The modification is that the sorting operation has been 
made into a DO block with its own label and with its avi^ declarations. Let us ex- 
amine the block structure of this program. 

IHie entire program is, of course, a block. Since the program is not nested within 
any other block, it is a module. Since it has executable statements at the module 
level, that is, since statements 63-75 are not nested within any block except the DO 
in statement 1 and the END in statement 76, this is a main-program module. The 
program contains a PROCEDURE block having its own declarations. Within the 
procedure there is a small block (statements 36-39) used for control purposes. Then 
the block with the label SORT in statements 40-59 has its own declarations; within 
it are three DO blocks used for control. Finally, the main program at the module 
level contains an iterative DO for control. 
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/" MEAN AND MEDIAN OF ARRAYS, WITH EXERCISER «/ 

SIX$MEAN$AND$MEDIAN$1 : 
DO; 

DECLARE FIRST$ARRAYC10) ADDRESS DATA ( 1 , 6 , 2 , 9 , 2 , 8 , , 7 , It, 1 ) ; 

DECLARE SECOND$ARRAYC==) ADDRESS DATAC9, 0, 45 , 1 2, 1 , 1 , 2 1 , 1 2, S**, "t 5 , 8, 7 8 , , 1 , 99) ; 

DECLARE BUFFER(128) BYTE; 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CRLFC2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 

DECLARE I BYTE; 

DECLARE (MEAN$1, MEAN$2, MEDIAN$1, MEDIAN$2) ADDRESS; 



$INCLUDEC:Fl: INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 

/" a procedure to get mean and median of the values of an array «/ 

29 1 mean$and$median: 
procedure carray$pointer, median$pointer, n) address; 

30 2 declare (arra y$pointer, median$pointer, n) address; 

31 2 declare (array based array$pointer) ci) address; 

32 2 declare median based median$pointer address; 

33 2 declare cl, sum) address; 

3«t 2 DECLARE PROC$ARRAYC200) ADDRESS; 



35 
36 
37 
38 
39 



/" MOVE ARRAY VALUES TO TEMPORARY ARRAY; COMPUTE MEAN »/ 

SUM = 0; 

DO I = TO N - 1; 

PROC$ARRAYCl) = ARRAYCD; 

SUM = SUM + ARRAYCD; 
END; 



/" SORT TEMPORARY ARRAY, TO GET MEDIAN; BUBBLE SORTING IS USED, 
WITH A PASS COUNTER TO PREVENT EXAMINING ITEMS AT END OF LIST THAT 
ARE ALREADY IN FINAL POSITION "/ 



40 2 

41 3 

42 3 

43 3 



SORT: 
DO; 



DECLARE TEMP ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CEXCHANGE, PASS) BYTE; 

DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH', 



FALSE LITERALLY <0'; 



44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 



PASS; 

> PROC$ARRAYCI + 1) THEN 



EXCHANGE = TRUE; 
DO WHILE EXCHANGE; 
PASS = 0; 
EXCHANGE = FALSE; 
DO I = TO N - 2 - 
IF PROC$ARRAYCI) 
DO; 

TEMP = PROC$ARRAYCl); 
PR0C$ARRAYCI) = PROC$ARRAYCl + 1); 
PR0C$ARRAYCI + 1) = TEMP; 
EXCHANGE = TRUE; 

END; 
END; 

PASS = PASS + 1; 
END; 

END; 

MEDIAN = PR0C$ARRAYCN / 2); 
RETURN SUM / N; 
END MEAN$AND$MEDIAN; 
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$EJECT 

/« A MAIN PROGRAM TO EXERCISE THE PROCEDURE «/ 

63 I MEAN$1 = MEAN$AND$MEDIANC.FIRST$ARRAY, .MEDIAN$1, 10); 

eif 1 CALL NUM0UTCMEAN$1, 10, • .BUFFER, 4); 

65 1 CALL NUM0UT(MEDIAN$1 , 10, ' .BUFFERC*), If); 

66 1 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 8, .STATUS); 

67 1 CALL WRITE (0, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

68 1 DO I = TO 7; 

69 2 MEAN$2 - MEAN$AND$MEDIANC . SECOND$ARRAY( I ), .MEDIAN$2, 8); 

70 2 CALL NUM0UTCMEAN$2, 10, ' .BUFFER, 4); 

71 2 . CALL NUM0UTCMEDIAN$2, 10, ' ', .BUFFERC*), 4); 

72 2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 8, .STATUS); 

73 2 CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 
71* 2 END; 

75 1 CALL EXIT; 

76 1 END SIX$MEAN$AND$MEDIAN$1; 



The inclusive extent of the program is the entire program. The exclusive extent 
of the program is its inclusive extent minus any blocks nested within it, namely, 
MEAN$AND$MEDIAN. The exclusive extent of the total program, in other words, 
consists of statements 1-8 and 63-76. The inclusive extent of MEAN$AND$MEDI AN 
is staii»ea|s 29-62; its exclusive extent is statements 29-35 and 60-62. 

SCOPE OF PL/M PROGRAM OBJECTS 

The concept of scope appUes to every object in a program that can be declared. So 
far we have declared variables, procedures, and macros, the last being the usual 
name for the LITERALLY feature. It is also possible to dedare labels, which we 
shall consider in more detail later in the chapter. 

The scope of an object is the part of the program in which the object's identifier 
is "known." Within this part of the program the object is handled as specified by its 
declaration. Outside of this part of the program, the object is treated as unknown; 
in the case of a variable, for instance, it would be reported by the compiler to be 
mdefined. 

The declaration of any object will be in the exclusive extent of some block. The 
scope of the object is the inclusive extent of that block minus the inclusive extent of 
any nested blocks in which the same identifier is declared. 

As we have seen throughout the book, the scope of most objects is restricted 
by the rule that they may not be referred to until after they have been declared. The 
exceptions to this rule are labels, considered later in this chapter, and reentrant pro- 
cedures, which we shall consider in the next chapter. 

Consider these rules in connection with the program of Fig. 7.1. The array 
FlflSTlARflAY is at the module level; that is, it is in the exclusive extent of the en- 
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tire module. The scope of this variable is the entire program, since no variable of 

the same name is declared within the blocks named MEAN$AND$MEDIAN and 
SORT that are nested within the program. The same remark applies to all of the 
other variables at the module level except the variable I. Since a variable of the same 
name is declared within the nested procedure, the scope of the variable declared in 
statement 7 does not include any part of the procedure. The reference to I in state- 
ments 6p and 69 will be to ^e variable declared in statement 7. Within the proce- 
dure, the variable declared in statement 7 is simply unknown; the variable I declared 
in staternent 33 is an altogether different object. The scope of the variable I declared 
in stateijient 33 is the entire procedure, since the block named SORT nested within 
the procedure does not declare another variable of the same name. The references 
to I in statements 36-53 are to the variable declared in statement 33. The scope of 
all othel- variables declared in statements 30-34 is also the entire procedure. The 
block nested within this procedure contains other declarations to be sure, but these 
additional declarations do not "interrupt" the scope of those declared earlier. 

Th^ scope of the variiMes and macros declared in statements 41—43 is jast the 
SORT block. If these objects were referred to elsewhere in the procedure or in the 
main program, the compiler would report them to be unknown in these other places. 

Thf program we are considering illustrates one of the motivations for using 
block structure. The variables EXCHANGE, PASS, and TEMP and the macros 
TRUE and FALSE are not needed anywhere else in the program. By declaring them 
at the lawest level we simplify understanding of the program organization. If that 
assertion does not seem self-evident in this example, bear in mind that most applica- 
tions programs are very much larger than anything seen in this book. When a pro- 
gram can run dozens of pages, with declarations necessarily scattered throughout it, 
limiting the scope of variables and other objects to the lowest possible level distinctly 
improves program understandability. 

A SKELETON PROGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE sjcOPE OF YARLVBLES 



In working with large programs that rely on effective use of block structure to clarify 
organization, it will be important to have a clear understanding of the scope of iden- 
tifiers that are declared in more than one place and therefore refer to different ob- 
jects in different places. The rule is clear: The scope of an object is the inclusive 
extent of the block in which it is defined minus any nested blocks containing declara- 
tions ojf the same identifier. But the meaning of this definition may need further 
examples for full comprehension. 

Consider the skeleton program shown in Fig. 7.2: We wish to concentrate only 
on block structure and declarations, so executable statements are indicated only by 
dots. Let us explore the scope of all the variables here. 

The variable named VAR$1, declared at the module level in statement 2, is 
known everywhere except in BLOCK$A, where it is unknown because another 



1 PROGRAM: 
DO; 

2 1 DECLARE VAR$1 BYTE; 

3 1 block$a: 

DO; 

1* 2 DECLARE CVAR$1, VARS2) BYTE; 



5 2 END BLOCKSA; 

6 1 block$b: 

DO; 

7 2 DECLARE VAR$3 BYTE; 

8 2 BLOCK$C: 

DO; 

9 3 DECLARE VAR$2 BYTE; 



10 3 END BLOCK$C; 

11 2 END BLOCK$B; 

12 1 END PROGRAM; 

1%. 7.2. Skeleton program iHastrating the scope of variables. 



object having the same identifier is declared there, in statement 4. The variables 
named VAR$1 and VAR$2 declared in BLOCK$A, statement 4, are known only 
within that block. The first of these is an entirely different variable from the variable 
having the same identifier declared at the module level. The declaration in state- 
ment 4 of VAR$2 establishes its scope as the inclusive extent of BLOCK$A; this 
declaration can have no connection with the declaration of another variable of the 
same name inside of BLOCK$C since BLOCK$C is not nested within BLOCK$A. 
VAR$3, declared in statement 7, is known within BLOCK$B including the nested 
BLOCK$C. VAR$2 as declared (statement 9) in BLOCK$C is known only there. 

Now consider some possible changes in this program. Suppose we wanted 
VAR$2 as declared in BLOCK$C to be known not just in BLOCK$C but through- 
out BLOCK$B. Simple! Just move the declaration to the beginning of BLOCK$B. 
Suppose we then decided we wanted VAR$2 to be the same object in both 
BLOCK$A and BLOCK$B. This time it would be necessary only to place a single 
declaration of VAR$2 at the module level. Suppose we wanted to be able to refer 
to VAR$1 within BLOCK$B and have that be a reference to the variable declared 
in BLOCK$A. This could be done by reorganizing the program so that BLOCK$B 
is nested within BLOCK$A or by creating an entirely new block in which both 
BLOCK$A and BLOCK$B are nested, and declaring VAR$1 in the exclusive ex- 
tent of the new block. Finally, suppose that we wanted to refer to VAR$3 from 
within BLOCK$A without using any of the strategems employed in the other ex- 
amples, such as moving declarations, nesting blocks or creating new blocks. The 
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answer this time is that it cannot be done. This is what scope is all about: An object 
is known only within the inclusive extent of the block in which it is declared. 

Once one is familiar with the meaning of block structure as it applies to scope, 
it rapidly! becomes an ally rather than an adversary. Variables that need to be known 
throughout the program are declared at the module level. Everything else is "hid- 
den" in the smallest simple DO or PROCEDURE block that contains all references 
to it. Wijhin nested blocks one may devise identifiers freely, knowing that any iden- 
tifier that happens to be the same as that of an object declared at a higher level will 
be a reference to an entirely different object. Naturally, trouble can be created in this 
process i t we define an olject ^ce and then become confused as to which object 
an identi^er refers to. Ihis is another argument for using as few global variables as 
possible. 



LABELS AND THEIR SCOPE 

Labels may be used to identify any statement in a program. This is sometimes done 
for understandability reasons, to add a bit of explanation about the program other 
than with a comment. They are also used to permit checking by the compiler, when 
the label on a DO is placed in what is intended as the matching END. Finally, labels 
may be rased for transfers of control. 

Transfer of control is done with the GO TO statement, which may also be writ- 
ten GOTO. The statement consists of the words GO TO (or the word GOTO) fol- 
lowed by a label. When such a statement is executed, the flow of control — as other- 
wise defined by the sequence of statements, IF statements and DO groups — is 
broken. The next statement executed after the GO TO is the one to which the label 
in the stitement is attached. 

For an example of how GO TO statements can be used, consider the program 
shown ill Fig. 7.3. This is a modification of the program in Fig. 5.5 for finding a 
square root. The program here is designed to accept numbers from the console, 
find the square roots, and send the square roots back to the console. A zero acts as 
a sentinel: when the program is asked to take the square root of zero, it will termi- 
nate. I 

The square-root procedure is the same as before. In the main program we have 
a DO WHILE 1 to create a deliberate "infinite loop" from which we will escape with 
a GO TO when the sentinel is detected. This test is. made immediately after reading 
a numbc r and converting it to binary; if it is zero, the statement 



GO 



TO ABORT: 



is executed, transferring control out of the loop. Normal sequential execution of 

statements is stopped and control transfers to the statement named ABORT. If the 
number just read is not zero, then we go on and compute its square root. At the 
end of tiese operations the loop repeats. 

When used in this particular way, that is, to implement the escape from a main- 
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/« a square root procedure, and a program to exercise it «/ 

/« the main line routine in this version uses go to statements »/ 

1 square$root$program: 

DO; 

2 1 DECLARE (N, ROOT, BUFFPTR) ADDRESS; 

3 1 DECLARE BUFFERC128) BYTE; 

k 1 DECLARE CCOUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

$INCLUDE C:F1: INOUT.SRC) 

$NOLIST 

25 1 SQRT: 

PROCEDURE (N) ADDRESS; 

26 2 DECLARE (N, X, X$NEW) ADDRESS; 

27 2 X = N; 

28 2 X$NEW = SHRCN + 1, 1); 

29 2 DO WHILE X <> XSNEW; 

30 3 X = X$NEW; 

31 3 X$NEW r SHRCN/X + X + 1, 1); 

32 3 END; 

33 2 RETURN X$NEW; 
3'f 2 END SQRT; 

/« A PROGRAM TO EXERCISE THE SQUARE ROOT ROUTINE «/ 

35 1 DO WHILE 1; 

36 2 CALL READCl, .BUFFER, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 

37 2 BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 

38 2 N = NUMINC. BUFFPTR); 

39 2 IF N = THEN 

40 2 GO TO ABORT; 
1*1 2 ROOT = SQRTCN); 

1*2 2 CALL NUMOUICROOT, 10, ' .BUFFER, 5); 

't3 2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 5, .STATUS); 

2 CALL WRITECO, .CODH, OAH, OAH), 3, .STATUS); 

'*5 2 INDf 

1*6 1 ABORT: 

CALL EXIT; 

'^7 1 END SQUARE$ROOT$PROGRAM; 



program reading-and-piocessing loop, the GO TO may seem to be a reasonable 
programming-language feature. We shall see in the case study that there are occa- 
sionally situations where the careful and disciplined use of the GO TO statement 
can lead to improved program clarity. However, undisciplined use of the GO TO 
statement can lead to programs that are extremely difficult to understand. 

This is not the place for an extended debate on "the GO TO question." We 
prefer to show the reader the techniques that we consider to be good programming 
practice, and let it go at that. However, to give just one example of the difficulty of 
understanding a program written with casual use of GO TOs, we may exhibit the 
program in Fig. 7.4. This carries out the same functions as the program in Fig. 4.13 
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/" A THIRD SORTING ROUTINE - USES ADDRESS SORTING TO SORT A STRUCTURE 
/» MODIFIED VERSION OF PROGRAM IN FIGURE 4.13: USES GO TO STATEMENTS * 

S0RT$7 : 
DO; 

DECLARE RECORDClO) STRUCTURE (KEY BYTE, CONTENTS ADDRESS) 

DATAC 'D' ,1+29, 'N', 20881, 'F', 560, -B', 1201, 'X', 500, '7', 12300, 'Q', 
1292,'C',9810,'A',300,'G',0); 

declare rank(io) byte; 

declare ci, u, temp$byte) byte; 

declare last$record$number literally '9'; 

declare bufferc5) byte; 
declare ceoynt, status) address; 
declare crlifc2) byte data codh, oah); 

$includeC:fi: inout.src) 

$NOLIST 

I = 0; 
LABEL$1 : 

RANkCD = I; 

1=1+1; 

IF I <= last$record$number then go to LABEL$1; 

I = 0; 

label$2 : 

d r I + 1; 

LABEL$3 : 

IF RECORDCRANKC I)) .KEY <= RECORDCRANKC J)) . KEY THEN GO TO LABELS4; 

TEMP$BYTE = RANKCD; 
RANKCD = RANKCJ); 
RANKCJ) = TEMP$BYTE; 
LABEL$4: 

U = J + 1; 

IF J <= LAST$RECORD$NUMBER THEN GO TO LABEL$3; 

1=1+1; 

IF 1 <= LAST$RECORD$NUMBER - 1 THEN GO TO LABEL$2; 
1=0; 
LABEL$5: 

CALL WRITECO, . RECORDCRANKC I )). KEY, 1, .STATUS); 

CALL NUMOUTCRECORDCRANKCD). CONTENTS, 10, '0', .BUFFER, 5); 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 5, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .CRLF, 2, .STATUS); 

1=1+1; 

IF I <= 9 THEN GO TO LABEL$5; 
CALL EXIT; 
END S0RT$7; 



and uses the same data names. No attempt has been made to make it deliberately 
obscure The reader will presumably agree that it is more difficult to understand 
than th£ earUer version. 

The reason it is more difficult to understand is that, to comprehend its operation, 

we must know in detail the order in which different statements are executed. In the 
style of programming used elsewhere in the book, which may be referred to as struc- 
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tured programming, the relationships of program segments are clearly displayed by 
such techniques as indentation of units controlled by IF statements and DO blocks. 
Putting it another way, it is possible to understand what a statement in a struc- 
tured program does by looking at its relationship to the statements around it and no 
more. Its subordination to control elements is displayed in a graphic two-dimensional 
form by the use of mdentation. With declarations being placed as close as possible 
to the "working level," most of what one needs to know about how a gjven statement 
operates is physically close by that statement on the page. 

With the GO TO style, on the other hand, to understand a statement requires 
knowing in detail the sequence of statement execution by which a given point in the 
program was reached. Worse, when GO TOs are used in an undisciplined way, it is 
possible that there are many different paths — all extremely complex — ^by which it 
is possible to reach a given statement in the program. The human brain is in many 
ways an amazing instrument, but it is actually not very good at keeping track of 
that kind of detail. Programs have been constructed — ^unintentionally, for the most 
part — that are, for all practical purposes, incomprehensible to anyone except the 
original writer. And even the original writer, after a period of not working at the. 
program, might also find it incomprehensible. This is a highly undesirable state of 
affairs, from numerous points of view. In our attempt to write understandable pro- 
grams we prefer to use GO TOs only in the very special kind of situations that will 
be sketched in the case study. 

Wmm ON THE SCOPE OF LABELS 

Labels are subject to the same rules of scope as are other objects. The application of 
those rules, however, has some implications that are special. 

It is necessary to clarify something that was mentioned in passing before: The 
inclusive extent of a DO block does not include any label on the DO statement that 
begins the block. This means that the same identifier used as a label on the DO 
statement can be used within that block, in which case it will interrupt the scope of 
the label on the DO statement and constitute a different label. It is strongly recom- 
mended that this capability not be used. No benefits can be suggested for doing so 
and the potential for confusion is entirely unacceptable. 

It is possible for labels to be mentioned in DECLARE statements, which is 
called explicit label declaration. The normal method of simply writing a label at- 
tached to a statement is called implicit declaration. Explicit label declaration is 
provided solely for use with the PUBLIC and EXTERNAL attributes discussed in 
Chapter 9; we shall have no other occasion to use it. It does permit us, however, to 
express a consideration about the scope of labels. The scope of an implicitly declared 
label is the same as the scope of an explicit declaration at the beginning of the 
smallest block that encloses the implicit declaration. This means that the scope of 
a fttbel cannot extend beyond the smallest block enclosing it. 

This means, in a word, that it is not possible for a GO TO to transfer control 
from an outer block to a labeled statement in a nested block. It also means that a 
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transfer from a nested block to an outer block must be entirely within one outor 

block. 

In fact, the only possible GO TO transfers are the following: 

• From a point in the exclusive extent of a block to a statement in the exclusive 
extejat of the same block. 

• From an inner block to a statement in the exclusive extent of an enclosing block, 
not necessarily the smallest enclosing block. However, if the inner block is a 
proc edure block, the transfer may only be to a labeled statement in the outer 
leve I of the main program module. 

(One other type of GO TO will be considered in Otaipto: 9 in connection with the 
EXTERNAL and PUBLIC attributes.) 

For I an example of the application of these rules, consider the skeleton program 
in Fig. 7.5. The first transfer is legal, since the GO TO and the label are in the ex- 
clusive extent of the same block. The second transfer is illegal, since it is an attempt 



PROGRArp: 
DO; 

DECliARE 

PR0( edure$a: 

liECLARE 



(0 TO LABEL$A; 

LABi:L$A: 

(.0 TO LABEL$B; 

DO; 
ABEL$B : 



END 



GO TO LABEL$A; 
END; 

lfR0CEDURE$B: 

DECLARE . . . 

GO TO LABEL$A; 

GO TO LABELSC; 

^ND PROCEDURESB; 
PR0CEDURE$A; 



/« TRANSFER 1: LEGAL «/ 



/« TRANSFER 2: ILLEGAL »/ 



TRANSFER 3: LEGAL -/ 



/" TRANSFER 4: ILLEGAL »/ 
/"• TRANSFER 5: LEGAL «/ 



/« MAIN PROGRAM «/ 
LABEL$C : 

END PROGRAM; 

Fig. 7.5J Skeletoa program illustratiiig l^al and illegal transfers of controL 
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to transfer from an outer block to a nested block; LABEL$B is not known outside 
of the block that encloses it. The third transfer is legal since it goes from a nested 
block to an enclosing block. The fourth transfer is illegal, because it is an attempt 
to go from a nested procedure to a target other than a statement at the module level. 
The fifth transfer is to a target at the module level and is legal. 

LABELS VS. PROCEDURE NAMES 

Labels and procedure names have strong superficial similarities: Both are followed 
by colons, both precede statements, and both are used to identify a statement from 
elsewhere in the program. But the two are not the same; there are two important 

differences: 

• It is possible to transfer to a labeled statement, using a GO TO; a GO TO with 
a procedure name as its target is illegal. 

'• A rule of the language says that most objects may not be referred to until after 
they have been declared. Procedure names are subject to this requirement; 
labels are the only exception to it, whether declared implicidy or explicitly. 

CASE STUDY: THE FINAL VERSION OF THE INDEXING PROGRAM 

We wish to add several capabilities to the program shown at the end of the previous 
chapter. The most important of these is the ability to handle input records in which 
long words have been entered with indications of where they may be hyphenated. 
When a long line has to be broken, we look either for a blank or for a hy^enation 
point. 

The second new feature is the ability to recognize a number of errors in the in- 
put, such as a line that begins with a hyphen, or one that has an indent marker other 
than at the beginning of a line, or several others. 

A third requirement is that multiple blanks are to be replaced by a single blank. 

Finally, we wish to be able to specifiy that the program is to examine enough 
entries to fill a column even though it finds errors. This is to be done conditionally 
in what will be called edit mode, if a third value entered along with MAX$LINES 
and MAX$CHARS is nonzero. This facility will be used in a preliminary operation 
in which the entire input file will be inspected for errors. 

THE MAIN PROGRAM 

naain px)gram shown on page 7 of the listing in Fig. 7.6 begins by calling for 
the setup operations. Then, after initializing the line counter, it goes into a DO- 
WHILE loop to produce as many lines of output as specified by MAX$LINES. This 
DO-WHILE has a label since, as we shall see, a GO TO in a procedure named 
ERROR can transfer to it. For the same reason, there is a label on the CALL 
WRAPUP statement. 
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/"• FINAL VERSION OF A PROGRAM TO PRINT A PROPERLY-SPACED INDEX FOR THIS BOOK "•/ 



" THE PROGRAM ACCEPTS, FROM DISK, RECORDS THAT WERE PREPARED USING THE TEXT 
EDITOR. EACH RECORD REPRESENTS ONE COMPLETE ENTRY IN AN INDEX, WITH TWO 
EDITING CONTROLS OPTIONALLY PRESENT: 
« 1. ANY LINE THAT BEGINS WITH > IS TO BE INDENTED TWO SPACES 
« 2. A HYPHEN FOLLOWED BY A SPACE IS A 'CONDITIONAL HYPHEN': IF NECESSARY 
=« THE LINE CAN BE BROKEN AT THIS POINT; THE HYPHEN AND SPACE MUST BE 

« REMOVED IF A BREAK IS NOT NEEDED 

X 

K THE PROGRAM ACCEPTS THREE PARAMETERS FROM THE CONSOLE: 

« 1. MAX$LINES: THE MAXIMUM NUMBER OF LINES PER COLUMN— DEFAULT 51 

2. MAX$CHARS: THE MAXIMUM NUMBER OF CHARACTERS PER L INE --DEFAULT 25 

3. EDIT$M0DE: if NON-ZERO, a column is to be CHECKED FOR ERRORS, 
WITHOUT STOPPING WHEN ERRORS ARE DETECTED. HOWEVER, PROGRAM REPORTS 
ONLY THE FIRST ERROR IT DETECTS IN ANY ONE LINE. 

SEVERAL ERRORS ARE DETECTED: 

1. A LINE CANNOT BEGIN WITH A HYPHEN 

2. THE INDENT SYMBOL IS ALLOWED ONLY AT THE BEGINNING OF A LINE 

3. TWO CONSECUTIVE HYPHENS ARE NOT PERMITTED 

4. A HYPHEN FOLLOWING A SPACE IS NOT PERMITTED 

5. A BREAK IS REQUIRED IN A LINE THAT DOES NOT HAVE A SPACE OR A 

CONDITIONAL HYPHEN - 

WHEN A LINE MUST BE CONTINUED ON A FOLLOWING LINE, THE CONTINUATION IS - 

INDENTED FOUR SPACES. A BLANK LINE OF INPUT PRODUCES A BLANK LINE OF - 

OUTPUT; THIS IS USED TO PLACE A BLANK LINE BETWEEN LETTER-GROUPS. - 

IN TEXT, TWO OR MORE BLANKS ARE REPLACED BY ONE BLANK. - 



FINAL$INDEX: 
DO; 

DECLARE TEXTC128) BYTE; /» THE INPUT RECORD TO BE PROCESSED "•/ 
DECLARE CMAX$LINES, MAX$CHARS, LINE$CTR, EDITSMODE) BYTE; 
DECLARE CDISK$AFTN, ECH0$AFTN, LP$AFTN) ADDRESS; 

/« AFTN = ACTIVE FILE TABLE NUMBER «/ 
DECLARE BUFFERC30) BYTE; 
DECLARE (COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE WRITE$CRLF LITERALLY ' WR I TECLP$AFTN, .CODH,OAH), 2, .STATUS)'; 

$INCLUDEC:Fl: INCUT. SRC) 
$NOLIST 



SI -TUP PROCEDURE 



procedure is very similar to what we saw before, the only addition being the 
assignnunt of a value to a variable named EDIT$MODE. 
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$E JECT 
SETUP: 
PROCEDURE; 

DECLARE TEMPORARY BYTE; 

DECLARE BUFFERC30) BYTE; 

DECLARE BUFFPTR ADDRESS; 

DECLARE (COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

/K GET MAX LINES AND MAX CHARS PER LINE (FROM CONSOLE), UNLESS DEFAULTED -/ 
CALL READCl, .BUFFER, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 
BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 
TEMPORARY = NUMINC . BUFFPTR); 
IF TEMPORARY = THEN 

MAX$LINES = 51; 
ELSE 

MAX$LINES = TEMPORARY; 
TEMPORARY = NUM INC . BUFF PTR) ; 
IF TEMPORARY = THEN 

MAX$CHARS = 25; 
ELSE 

MAX$CHARS = TEMPORARY; 
TEMPORARY = NUM I NC . B UFF PTR ); 
IF TEMPORARY = THEN 

EDIT$MODE = 0; 
ELSE 

EDIT$MODE = OFFH; 

CALL OPENC . ECHO$AFTN, . C • : F 1 : SCRTCH '), 2, 0, .STATUS); 

CALL OPENC .DISK$AFTN, . ( ' : F 1 : I NDEX . TXT 1, ECHOSAFTN, .STATUS); 

CALL OPENC. LP$AFTN, . C ' : LP : •), 2, 0, .STATUS); 

END SETUP; 



THE ERROR PROCEDURE 

Any time an error is detected anywhere within the procedure PROCESS$ONE$- 
TEXT$RECORD, we call another procedure named ERROR, passing it an error 
number as a parameter. This parameter is used to control a DO CASE that selects 
the writing of an appropriate error description. These error messages are written on 
the console unconditionally, whether they occur in edit mode or not. If we are in 
edit mode, we wish also to write the offending line of text so that it can be corrected. 
Then if we have not yet filled up a column, we would like to go back to editing again. 
This is most directly done by a GO TO that returns control to the DO— WHILE in 
the main program labelled RESUME. If we are not in edit mode, a transfer to 
TERMINATE stops program execution without writing any more lines. 
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OMPILER FIG. 7.6 PAGE 3 

$E>JECT 

/ y. y. :c y. y. y. y. y y y. y y y y y y y y y y y y y y :c y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y y 

" THE FOLLOWING PROCEDURE REPORTS ERRORS AND TRANSFERS TO THE MAIN PROGRAM " 
3t K 

« NOTE CAREFULLY: THIS PROCEDURE DOES '■•"■HOJ"" RETURN TO CALLING POINT « 
» :: 

ERROR: 

PROCEDURE CERROR$NUMBER); 

DECLARE ERROR$NUMBER BYTE; 

DO CASE ERROR$NUMBER - 1; 

CALL WRITECO, .C'HYPHEN CANNOT BEGIN LINE'), 2't, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .C'INDENT PERMITTED ONLY AT BEGINNING'), 34, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .C'TWO CONSECUTIVE HYPHENS NOT PERMITTED'), 37, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .C'HYPHEN FOLLOWING BLANK NOT PERMITTED'), 36, .STATUS); 

GALi. WRITECO, .C'NO BLANK AT WHICH TO BREAK LINE'), 31, .STATUS); 

E'«*l,j /« m CA«E'«/ 

CALL WRITESCRLF; 

IF EDIT$MODE THEN 
DO; 

CALL WRITECO, .TEXT, COUNT, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITE$CRLF; 

GO TO RESUME; 
END; 
ELSE 

GO TO TERMINATE; 
END ERROR; 



« THE FOLLOWING PROCEDURE CONTAINS TWO OTHER PROCEDURES, AS WELL AS « 
" EXECUTABLE STATEMENTS NOT CONTAINED IN THE TWO PROCEDURES - 
»x»xxxxsxxx»sxxsx::xxxxk«xx»sxxxkxxx»xxsxxxxx»x»xx»sxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx/ 

PR0CESSS0NE$TEXT$REC0RD: 
PROCEDURE; 

DECLARE CODEC128) BYTE; /" CODES DESCRIBING TEXT CHARACTERS "/ 
DECLARE CBP, EP) ADDRESS; /" BEGINNING AND ENDING TEXT POINTERS ==/ 
DECLARE CCHAR BASED BP, CHAR$CHECK BASED EP) BYTE; 
DECLARE LEADING$BLANKS BYTE; 
DECLARE BLANK LITERALLY •'■ ■'', 

HYPHEN LITERALLY it._iii^ 

INDENT LITERALLY '■•>■'>; 
DECLARE BLANK$CODE LITERALLY '0', 

BREAK$CODE LITERALLY '1', 

ALL$OTHERS$CODE LITERALLY '2'; 
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PASE 



$Ei|ECT 



THE FOLLOWING PROCEDURE IS NESTED WITHIN PROC ESS $ONE $TEXT$ RECORD " 

ANALYZE: 
PROCEDURE; 

DECLARE AP ADDRESS; ANALYZER POINTER «/ 

DECLARE CHAR BASED AP BYTE; /« SAME NAME AS BEFORE, BUT DIFFERENT BASE »/ 
DECLARE CSENDING$PTR, RECEIVING$PTR) ADDRESS; /» FOR SHIFT OPERATIONS "/ 
DECLARE CSENDING$CHAR BASED SENDING$PTR, 

RECEIVINGSCHAR BASED RECEI VINGSPTR) BYTE; 
DECLARE STATE BYTE; 

STATE = 0; 
AP = BP; 

DO WHILE AP <= EP; 

IF NOT (CHAR - INDENT OR CHAR = HYPHEN OR CHAR = BLANK) THEN 

DO; /" SAME ACTION FOR ALL STATES; NEED NOT IE PART OF DO CASE «/ 

STATE = 1; 

CODECAP - .TEXT) - ALL$OTHERS$CODE; 
END; 
ELSE 

DO CASE STATE; 

/" STATE O: 1ST CHARACTER OF RECORD "/ 
DO; 

IF CHAR = INDENT THEN 
DO; 

LEADING$BLANKS = 2; 
BP = BP + 1; 
END; 

ELSE IF CHAR HYPHEN THEN 

CALL ERRORCl); /» HYPHEN CANNOT BEGIN LINE «/ 

ELSE IF CHAR = BLANK THEN 

CODECAP - .TEXT) = BLANK$CODE; 
END; STATE «/ 

/" STATE l: PREVIOUS CHARACTER WAS NOT INDE())T, HYPHEN, OR BLANK «/ 
DO; 

IF CHAR = INDENT THEN 

CALL ERR0R(2); /" INDENT PERMITTEE! ONLY AT BEGINNING «/ 

ELSE IF CHAR = HYPHEN THEN 
DO; 

STATE = 2; 

CODECAP - .TEXT) = ALL$OTHERS$CODE; 
END; 

ELSE IF CHAR = BLANK THEN 
DO; 

STATE = 3; 

CODECAP - .TEXT) = BLANK$CODE; 
END; 

END; /" STATE 1 "• / 
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EJECT 

/« STATE 2: PREVIOUS CHARACTER A HYPHEN FOLLOWING A TEXT CHARACTER »/ 
DO; 

IF CHAR r INDENT THEN 

CALL ERR0RC2); /- INDENT PERMITTED ONLY AT BEGINNING "/ 

ELSE IF CHAR = HYPHEN THEN 

CALL ERR0RC3); /-; TWO CONSECUTIVE HYPHENS NOT PERMITTED 

ELSE IF CHAR = BLANK THEN /« A CONDITIONAL HYPHEN «/ 
DO; 

STATE = 1; 

DO SENDING$PTR = AP + 1 TO EP; 

RECEIVING$PTR = SENDING$PTR - 2j 

RECEIVINGSCMAR = SENDING$CHAR; 
END; 

AP = AP - 2; 
EP = EP - 2; 

CODE CAP - .TEXT) = BREAK$CODE; /« MARK WHERE BREAK IS POSSIBLE 
END; 

END; /« STATE 2 «/ 

/» STATE 3: PREVIOUS CHARACTER BLANK, NOT PART OF CONDITIONAL HYPHEN 
DO; 

IF CHAR = INDENT THEN 

CALL ERR0RC2); /" INDENT PERMITTED ONLY AT BEGINNING "/ 

ELSE IF CHAR = HYPHEN THEN 

CALL ERR0RC4); /" HYPHEN FOLLOWING BLANK NOT PERMITTED ■"/ 

ELSE IF CHAR = BLANK THEN 
DO; 

DO SENDING$PTR = AP + 1 TO EP; 

RECEJVING$PTR = SENDING$PTR - 1; 

RECEIVINSSCHAR = SENDIN6$CHAR; 
END; 

AP = AP - 1; 
EP = EP - 1; 
END; 

END; /« STATE 3 «/ 
END; />■• DO CASE »/ 
AP = AP + 1; 
END; /» DO WHILE 



ANALYZE; 
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$ EJECT 

/K:n!K!i!C!!!:::::!;::!!:::::c!:H::::::!:Kx::i!«:c::ii:::::::::c:c:::!:!i:::X!!!!!(::::!CKi!:::::!iCi:x:::::::!:!!!!CXi!K!:K:!^ 

" THE FOLLOWING PROCEDURE IS NESTED WITHIN PR0CESS$ONE$TEXT$REC0RD « 
:::::::: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :: :::::::::::::::: :: ::x:c :::::: :: :c:: >!K:::i»K»::»K:cKK>:K/ 

print$one$line: 
procedure; 

IF LEADING$BLANKS + CEP - BP) < MAX$CHARS THEN 
DO; 

CALL WRITE(LP$AFTN, .(' LEAD I NG$B LANKS , .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECLP$AFTN, BP, EP - BP + 1, .STATUS); 

BP = EP; /K TO STOP DO WHILE «/ 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 

ifCLARt IP$SAVE ADDRESS; 
EP$SAVE = EP; 

EP = BP + MAX$CHARS - LfiADING$BLANKS; 

m WHILE CODECEP - .TEXT) - ALL$OTHERS$C0DE AND EP > BP; 

EP EP ~ 1; 
END; 

IF EP = BP THEN 

CALL ERR0RC5); /» NO PLACE AT WHICH TO BREAK LINE »/ 

C*tL WRITECLP$AFTN, .C '), LEADING$BLANKS, .STATUS); 

If CODECEP - .TEXT) = BLANK$CODE THEN /" EP POINTS AT A BLANK »7 

m*, 

CALL WRITECLP$AFTN, BP, EP - BP, .STATUS); 
END; 

ELSE /" EP POINTS AT CHARACTER BEFORE HYPHENATION POINT «/ 

DO; 

CALL WRITECLP$AFTN, BP, EP - BP + 1, .STATUS); 
CALL WRITECLP$AFTN, .C'-'), 1, .STATUS); 

END; 

LEADING$BLANKS = k; 
BP = EP + 1; 
EP = EP$SAVE; 

END; 

CALL WRITE$CRLF; 
LlHiCTB = LINE$CTR + 1; 

END PRINT$ONE$LINE; 



/ K ^! ::;::!::;::::::;::::::::;: :c !i !::: j: ::;::::::::!;::::::::::::::: ^' ;;;::::;:::! ;c X X :c :c ^- :: X K K 
K THE EXECUTABLE STATEMENTS FOR PROC ES S $ONE $TEXT$ RECORD FOLLOW "• 
:::::::::::::: ::xk !::!;:::;:!! :::::: « :c ::s!K!: j: ::;:;:::;! jc K K 5! kkkkxjjkk !!!;:: :::::: ::;;::k:::ck::::::xk:{»» / 

CALL READCDISKSAFTN, .TEXT, 128, .COUNT, .STATUS); 
BP = .TEXT; 

EP r .TEXTCCOUNT - 3); 
LEADING$BLANKS = 0; 
CALL ANALYZE; 
DO WHILE BP < EP; 

CALL PRINT$ONE$LINE; 
END; 

END PROCESS$ONE$TEXT$RECORD; 
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$EJECT 

WRAPUP: 

PROCEDURE; 

CALL NUMOUT CLINE$CTR, 10, • .BUFFER, 3); 

CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 3, .STATUS); 

CALL WRITECO, .C LINES IN THIS COLUMN'), 22, .STATUS); 
CALL WRITE$CRLF; 

CALL CLOSECECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CLOSECDI SK$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CLOSE(LP$AFTN, .STATUS); 

END WRAPUP; 



« MAIN PROGRAM » 

CALL SETUP; 
LINE$CTR = 0; 
RESUME: 

DO WHILE LINE$CTR < MAX$LINES; 
CALL PROCESS$ONE$TEXT$RECORD; 

END; 

TERMINATE : 

CALL WRAPUP; 
CALL EXIT; 

END FINAL$INDEX; 



This kind of GO TO — i.e., one that implements an abort exit on finding a 
serious data error — is one of the few kinds of GO TO that can be defended as 
promotiqg understandability. The program could assuredly be written to carry out 
the same functions without any GO TO statements, but only at the expense of rather 
complex logic in the processing procedures, logic that would have no pixrpose except 
to skip qver remaining functions upon detecting an error. The way we have shown 
is preferable, even though it too has traps for the unwary, such as the fact that, when 
ERROR is invoked, control does not return to the next statement after the CALL. 
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THE PROCEDURE FOR PROCESSING ONE TEXT RECORD 

This procedure has a good deal more to do than the corresponding procedure in 
the program of the previous chapter. In fact, this procedure now contains two other 
procedures as well as executable code that is not within either of these nested pro- 
cedures. The general outline of this part of the program is shown in the pseudocode 
of Fig. 7.7. Looking at the end of the pseudocode, we see that it gets one line of 
text from the diskette, carries out some preliminary operations, then calls one of the 
nested procedures — ^the one named ANALYZE. This does most of the error check- 
ing as well as setting up the values in an array named CODE that specifies where 
it is possible to break the text. We shall see how it operates when we inspect the 
program. 

Once ANALYZE has been called, we invoke the nested procedure named 
PRiNT$ONE$LINE as many times as necessary to print all the text in the input 
line. 

The scheme for indicating in the input text where words may be hyphenated is 
to enter a hyphen followed by a blank. We take it that it would never be necessary to 
print such a combination of characters, so the combination can safely be used to 
specify a possible hyphenation point. A hyphen not followed by a space represents 
itself. Hyphenation points could have been indicated in other ways, the most obvious 
of which would have been to use some special character that can never appear other- 
wise in the input text. Doing so would not have gready simplified the program, how- 
ever; and doing it this way lets us illustrate some useful information-processing tech- 
niques. Figure 7.8 shows a sample of input text for this program; this sample 
contains no errors. 

Most of the procedure named ANALYZE consists of a long DO CASE imple- 
menting a state transition table (like that in Chapter 6, page 134) for the analysis 
of our text. The four states are as shown in the comments at the be^nning of ibs 
code for the respective cases. 

The basic functions of ANALYZE, besides detecting errors, are to remove ttie 
conditional hyphens and to set up the values in the array named CODE that shows 
where the blanks and hyphenation points are. For each character of the input record, 
we place into the corresponding position of CODE either a zero to indicate that the 
character was a blank, a 1 to indicate that the word can be broken after that charac- 
ter, or a 2 to indicate "all other." Actually, these codes apply not to the input text 
as read, but to its compressed form after the removal of conditional hyphens and 
after the replacement of multiple blanks by single blanks. 

With this much introduction it should be possible to read the rest of the pro- 
cedure. Note in state 2 the loop to move everything after a conditional hyphen two 
places to the left, and in state 3 the loop to move everything after a second consecu- 
tive blank one place to the left. 

The procedure named PRINT$ONE$LINE is quite similar to the procedure 
named PRINT$LINES$FROM$TEXT$RECORD in the program of Fig. 6.16. If the 
entire line can be printed in the space available, the program does so; otherwise 
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PROCESS 
PROCEDU 
Decl 



tONE$TEXT$RECORD: 
^E . . . 
3r ations 



ANALYZE: 
PROCEDUfiE . . . 
Declarations 

Use a s t a t e -t ran s i t ion CASE structure to check for the 
various errors; remove "conditional hyphens"; set up a 
tablfe in CODE showing where blanks and hyphenation 
poin :s are . 

END ANA-YZE 



PRINT$0 
PROCEDU 
Decl 

Prin 
at b 



\IE$L1NE: 
?E . . , 
arations 

; line(s) frsm one input record, breaking lines 
Lanks or w;fee.te cftPditional hyphens appear 



END PRHT$ONE|li.ME 



/* exec 

Read 

Set 

CALL 

DO W 
C 

END 



jtable statements for PROCESS$ONE$TEXT$RECORD */ 

a lin.e: fi$$-w!t 
30 inter* 

ANALYZE 

ilLE more characters of line remain to be printed 
\LL PRINT$ONE$LINE 



END proi;ess$onetext$record 

Fig. 7.7. 1'seudocode of the logic of the module to process one line of index text. 



it looks far a blank or a conditional hyphen, and prints as much of the line as pos- 
sible. In the latter operation it is necessary to save the ending pointer (EP) in order 
to restore it after backing up through the text looking for a point at which to break. 
In the earlier program we restored this pointer simply by recomputing its value from 
the count of characters returned by the READ operation. This time we cannot do 
that because the elimination of conditional hyphens and multiple blanks will have 
shortened the line. This little problem could be solved in several ways; the way 
chosen here is to set up a variable in which to save the value of EP. Since this vari- 
able is never needed outside of this one DO block, we are able to declare it within 
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Minor control, 158 

Minus sign, in PIC- TURE, 102-105, 193 

>in arith- metic ex- pres- sion, 348 

Mnemonic name, 9, 122, 123 

MOVE, 5, 32, 40, 82, 99, 195 

MOVE COR- RES- PON- DING, 203, 204, 215, 318 

MULTIPLY, 32, 33, 38, 39, '*2, 349 

Name, data, 5, 9, 25, 82, 83, 255 
>paragraph, 5, 16, 121, 147, 255, 298-300 
Naming con- ven- tion, 25, 83, 121, 299 
Negative data, 40, 98, 103-105 
Nested IF, 114, 158-169 

NEXT SEN- TENCE, 64, 65, 165, 178, 206, 292, 295 
New master , 231 
NOMINAL KEY, 324, 327 

Nonnumeric item, 29, 74, 77, 97, 107, 154 
Nonnumeric lit- eral , 5, 74 
NOT, 68, 77, 158, 181, 206-208 
NUMERIC, 77 
Numeric bit, 193 

Numeric item, 29, 74, 77, 97, 107 
Numeric lit- eral, 5, 74 

Object, of re- la- tion, 67, 207 

Object pro- gram, 98, 99, 149, 154, 190, 277, 289 
OCCURS, 279, 280, 282, 284, 285, 290 
Old master, 231 

ON SIZE ERROR, 36-41, 43, 114, 121, 125, 215, 348, 351 
One-level con- trol total ex- ample, 144-157,: 335-338 
OPEN, 5, 15, 255, 259, 260, 312, 327 

Operational sign, 98, 102-105, 194, 200 
Operator pre- ced- ence rule, 205, 349 
Optional word, 34, 153 



Vig. 7.8. Sample input to the indexing program of this chapter. 



the DO block itself. We thus have an example of declaration other than at the be- 
ginning of a program or of a procedure. 

The search for a place at which to break is now done not by looking at the text 
itself, but by looking at the values in the CODE array. If we cannot find such a 
place, we have an error exit; if we can, we must determine whether the break was at 
a blank or at a hyphenation point. If it was at a blank, we do just what we did be- 
fore, which was to print all the characters up to but not including the blank. If the 
break was at a hyphenation point, we print all the characters up to and including 
the one after which we are able to hyphenate, and then a hyphen. 
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IHE WItAPUP PROCEDURE 

In our earlier program, the WRAPUP procedure included the writing of an error 

message when there was no place to break a line. Now, with all of the error handling 
being done by a separate procedure, all that is required of WRAPUP is to write the 
number <j)f lines in the column and close the files. 

Figure 7.9 shows the columns printed by this program with several values of 
MAX$CHARS and MAX$LINES, using the input shown earlier in Fig. 7.8. The 
program was also tested separately with input containing a variety of errors, on 
which it also operated correctly. 

SUMMi^RY 

This is tlie longest program we shall see in this book. We have tried to facilitate your 
understa iding of it by presenting it in three stages of successive refinement. We ven- 
ture to suggest that the program of Fig. 7.6 would be significantly harder to under- 
stand if one were to approach it without the benefit of having studied the earlier 
versions. 

This is not to suggest that program documentation has to include simpler ver- 
sions of the final program. The emphasis here is on good practice in program devel- 
opment. The real point of this discussion is that if a student understands a program 
better when he sees a sequence of increasingly more detailed versions, then the 
develaprttent of such a program will be aided even more. 

EXERCISES 

*1. In the program of Fig. 7.6, what statements are in the inclusive and exclusive ex- 



tents 



*2. In ti e program of Fig. 7.6, what statements are in the inclusive and exclusive ex- 



tents 



of the procedure PROCESS$ONE$TEXT$RECORD? 



of the procedure ANALYZE? 



3. In tte program of Fig. 8.10, what statements are in the inclusive and exclusive ex- 
tents of the procedure SETUP? 

•4. In the program of Fig. 6.7, what is the scope of the variable 1 declared in state- 
ment 7? What is the scope of MEAN$1 declared in statement 8? 

5. In the program of Fig. 7.6, what is the scope of the variable LEADING$BLANKS 
decls red in statement 73? 

*6. In tl e program of Fig. 7.3, what is the scope of the label ABORT that appears in 
state nent 46? 

7. In tie program of Fig. 7.6, what is the scope of the labels RESUME and TER- 
MINATE in the main program? 

8. What would the program of Fig. 7.1 do if statements 45 and 46 were reversed? 

9. Modify the program of Fig. 7.1 so that TEMP is declared at the lowest possible 
level , iMISC#i«tfiiiirtiMit 'm. ' 
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Default 
51 I'mes 
25 chars 

Minor control, 158 
Minus sign, in PICTURE, 

102- 105, 193 

in arithmetic expres- 
sion, 348 
Mnemonic name, 9, 122, 
123 

MOVE, 5, 32, to, 82, 99, 

195 

MOVE CORRESPONDING, 203, 

204, 215, 318 
MULTIPLY, 32, 33, 38, 39, 

42, 349 

Name, data, 5, 9, 25, 82, 

83, 255 
paragraph, 5, 15, 121, 

147, 255, 298-300 
Naming convention, 25, 

83, 121, 299 
Negative data, 40, 98, 

103- 105 

Nested IF, 114, 158-169 
NEXT SENTENCE, 64, 65, 

165, 178, 206, 292, 

295 

New master , 231 
NOMINAL KEY, 324, 327 
Nonnumeric item, 29, 74, 

77, 97, 107, 154 
Nonnumeric literal, 5, 74 
NOT, 68, 77, 158, 181, 

206-208 
NUMERIC, 77 
Numeric bit, 193 
Numeric item, 29, 74, 77, 

97, 107 
Numeric literal, 5, 74 

Object, of relation, 67, 

207 

Object program, 98, 99, 
149, 154, 190, 277, 
289 

OCCURS, 279, 280, 282, 
284, 285, 290 

Old master , 231 

ON SIZE ERROR, 36-41 , 43, 
114, 121, 125, 215, 
348, 351 

One-level control total ex- 
ample, 144-157, 
335-338 



50 lines 
20 chars 

Minor control, 158 
Minus sign, in PIC- 
TURE, 102-105, 
193 

in arithmetic ex- 
pression, 348 

Mnemonic name, 9, 
122, 123 

MOVE, 5, 32, 40, 82, 
99, 195 

MOVE CORRESPONDING, 
203, 204, 215, 
318 

MULTIPLY, 32, 33, 
38, 39, 42, 349 

Name, data, 5, 9, 

25, 82, 83, 255 
paragraph, 5, 16, 

121, 147, 255, 

298-300 
Naming convention, 

25, 83, 121, 299 
Negative data, 40, 

98, 103-105 
Nested IF, 114, 

158-1 69 
NEXT SENTENCE, 64, 

65, 165, 178, 

206, 292, 295 



20 lines 
15 chars 

Minor control, 
158 

Minus sign, in 
PICTURE, 
102-105, 

193 

in arithmetic 
expression , 
348 

Mnemonic name, 
9, 122, 123 

MOVE, 5, 32, 

40, 82, 99, 
195 

MOVE CORRESPON- 
DING, 203, 
204, 215, 

318 

MULTIPLY, 32, 
33, 38, 39, 
42, 349 



35 lines 
35 chare 

Minor control, 158 

Minus sign, in PICTURE, 102-105, 

193 

in arithmetic expression, 348 
Mnemonic name, 9, 122, 123 
MOVE, 5, 32, 40, 82, 99, 195 
MOVE CORRESPONDING, 203, 204, 215, 
318 

MULTIPLY, 32, 33, 38, 39, 42, 349 

Name, data, 5, 9, 25, 82, 83, 255 
paragraph, 5, 16, 121, 147, 255, 
298-300 

Naming convention, 25, 83, 1^1, 299 
Negative data, 40, 98, 103-105 
Nested IF, 114, 158-169 
NEXT SENTENCE, 64, 65, 165, 178, 

206, 292, 295 
New master , 231 
NOMINAL KEY, 324, 327 
Nonnumeric item, 29, 74, 77, 97, 

107, 154 
Nonnumeric literal, 5, 74 
NOT, 68, 77, 158, 181, 206-208 
NUMERIC, 77 
Numeric bit, 193 

Numeric item, 29, 74, 77, 97, 107 
Numeric literal, 5, 74 

Object, of relation, 67, 207 
Object program, 98, 99, 149, 154, 

1,90, 277, 289 
OCCURS, 279, 280, 282, 2m, 2»§, 

290 

Old master, 231 



Kg. 7.9. Ou^nt of the program of Fig. 7.6, aU using the mput shown in Fig. 7.8, but 
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10. In the program of Fig. 7.6, the declarations in statements 71 and 73 must be where 
they are, rather than in the procedures ANALYZE and PRINT$ONE$LINE, because 
they 'are used in the executable statements for PROCESS$ONE$TEXT$RECORD. 
How about the declarations in statements 74 and 75, which declare variables not 
used I in the executable statements for PROCESS$ONE$TEXT$RECORD? Could 
they |be placed in hoA d tf» mclud«l proc^ures to "hide" the variables at the 
lowest possible level? 

11. Modify the program of Fig. 7.6 so that the operations following the label TER- 
MINiVTE appear in yV11\Pyp^ tiius eliniinating one GO TO. 



GHMPTeR 




inreRRUPT 

PROCeSSIRG 



INTROIJUCTION 



In this chapter we shall consider the handling of interrupts, which make it possible 
to break: into the sequence of execution of a running program to carry out other 
tasks and then resume execution of the program that was interrupted, as though 
nothing had happened. This facility makes it possible to respond immediately to 
external events. Sometimes the external events are of a repetitive nature, such as 
a clock ])ulse, which we simply wish to count whenever it arrives, and then go back 
to the other processing. Other times the external event is a signal that data is ready 
to be read or that some process variable has exceeded allowable limits. There are 
many other examples. Most microcomputer applications involve processing of in- 
terrupts to some degree. 

The! simplest examples of interrupt processing are fairly uncomplicated and 
easy to understand. At the other end of the scale, the more involved interrupt pro- 
grams can be very complex indeed, especially when several interrupt routines have 
to interact under critical timing conditions. 

In this chapter we shall study the fundamentals, enough to do significant ap- 
plications programming. The first set of examples will involve one level of interrupt, 
ending With a real-time clock that presents the time of day on the CRT of an 
Intellec system. Then, after considering the concepts of reentrancy and recursion. 
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we shall look into a case study involving the numerical control of a machine tool, 
using a program having two levels of interrupts. 

PL/M INTERRUPT-PROCESSING FUNDAMENTALS 

The 8080 CPU can respond to eight different interrupt signals, numbered through 
7. Most microcomputer systems contain hardware (external to the 8080) that gives 
different priorities to the different signals, interrupt having the highest priority. 
Accordingly, it is customary to speak of eight levels of interrupts. If we wish to 
process an interrupt at level n, then we must provide an interrupt procedure, which 
is a procedure containing the attribute INTERRUPT n. This procedure must be 
untyped, have no parameters, and must be declared at the outer level of a program 
module. The effect of providing a procedure with this attribute, subject to certain 
conditions to be discussed shortly, is as follows. When an interrupt at level n oc- 
curs, execution of the instruction then under way is completed; the interrupt ser- 
vice routine for level n is activated; when it is completed, control returns to the 
instruction after the one that was interrupted. 

The main qualification to what has just been stated is that the Intel 8080 pro- 
cessor contains a bit specifying whether interrupts are enabled or disabled. If an 
interrupt arrives at a time when interrupts have been disabled, then that interrupt 
is not processed until interrupts have again been enabled. The 8080 always starts 
with interrupts disabled. 

Interrupts can be disabled during program execution in two ways. The first is 
automatic: They are always disabled when an interrupt is processed. The second is 
through execution of a statement called DISABLE. We shall see, in the examples 
that follow, where the statement is needed. 

Corresponding to the DISABLE statement we have the ENABLE statement, 
which can be used to reverse the effect of a DISABLE. It can also be placed in the 
beginning of an interrupt procedure if we wish the procedure itself to be intemipt- 
able, which will occasionally be useful. Without such an ENABLE statement, in- 
terrupts are disabled throughout the execution of an interrupt procedure, but are 
automatically enabled upon exiting from the procedure, either by reaching the end 
or by executing a RETURN. 

INTORRUPT PROCISSING IN AN INTELLEC SYSTEM 

The Intellec interrupt system is fairly typical of microcomputer interrupt systems in 
that it contains a priority scheme, which works as follows: If an interrupt arrives 
at a time when another interrupt procedure is being executed (with interrupts hav- 
ing been enabled at the beginning of the procedure), the new interrupt will not be 
processed unless it has a higher priority than the one then being processed. (Higher 
priority means a smaller interrupt number.) This lets us set up priority interrupt 
syst^i^ m which, for example, a brief action like counting a clock pulse can in- 
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terrupt a lower-priority operation like the servicing of normal data arrival, but not 
vice versa. Although the 8080 always starts with interrupts disabled, the Intellec sys- 
tem does an ENABLE before any programs are executed. 

Wh^n worlcing with interrupts on the Intellec system, we must take into account 
a third consideration that is special to it but which would be implemented in many 
applications as well. That is the presence of an interrupt mask, which makes it 
possible to specify which interrupts are to be serviced and which are to be ignored. 
In the Intellec system we send a byte to output port OFCH; only those interrupt 
levels corresponding to zeros in this byte will be accepted. 

A fijnal factor relating to the development of programs on an Intellec system 
is that interrupts 0, 1, and 2 have functions associated with the ISIS-Il system. In 
program development we would ordinarily avoid these three interrupt levels in 
order to[ be able to use the functions associated with them in the ISIS-II operating 
system. However, interrupt level 1 is the one that the real-time clock built into the 
Intellec system activates. In order to use the real-time clock, as we shall in the ex- 
amples, {it is necessary to relinquish use of the functions associated with interrupt 
1 and also take certain actions in the program to override this normal usage. 

Throughout this chapter we shall assume an Intellec environment for all ex- 
amples. Bear in mind that some details of programming would be different in an 
actual applicatioi^ .smm the ^|^lication hardware might handle interrupts differ- 
endy. 

A TIMER IMPLEMENTED WITH A 
REAL-TIME CLOCK INTERRUPT 

To see some of these ideas in operation, consider a program to produce output to 
the Intellec CRT at regular intervals. 

Th^ program is based on the existence in the Intellec hardware of a real-time 
clock that produces pulses at a 1.024-kHz rate. After appropriate initializing opera- 
tions ha|Ve been carried out by the program, pulses from this clock cause an inter- 
rupt at jlevel 1 and a procedure set up to service these interrupts can increment a 
counter and thus keep track of time. A main-program loop can continuously inter- 
rogate the value of this counter, and when it reaches specified values, take actions 
appropriate to the amount of time that has passed. 

We shall examine a sequence of four programs, starting with a simple interval 
timer ard working up to a time-of-day routine. 

THE S IMPLEST TIMER PROGRAM 

The first version of the program does nothing more than write an X on the CRT of 
the Intellec console every quarter-second. The basic logic of the program is shown 
in the pseudocode of Fig. 8.1. We see an interrupt service routine named CLOCK 
that sincply adds 1 to the value of a byte variable named CLOCK$PULSES, each 
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cock: 

procedure interrupt 1; 

CLOCK$PULSES = CLOCK$PULSES + 1; /« BYTE VARIABLE 'ROLLS' FROM 255 TO "I 
Ef4D CLOCK; 

MAIN PROGRAM »/ 

INI TIALI ZE 
DO FOREVER; 

IF CLOCK$PULSES = THEN 
DO; 

CLOCK$PULSES = 1; 

WRITE AN X TO CRT, TO MARK PASSAGE OF 0.25 SEC 
END; 
EljJD; 

fig. 8.1. Pseudocode of the logic of a program to produce an output every quarter-second. 



time a pulse from the Intellec real-time clock causes an interrupt. When this is 
done with die value of CLOCK$PULSES having been 255, the counter "rolls over" 
to zero. 

The main program begins with some initialization operations and then goes into 
a DO FOREVER loop that continuously tests the value of CLOGK$PULSES. 
Whenever that value is zero we want to send an X to the CRT. At the same time, 
however, we must change CLOCK$PULSES to some nonzero value. If we did not 
do so, the program would write an X on the CRT and come back to test 
GLOCK$PULSES again, well within the approximate 1-millisecond interval be- 
fore the next real-time clock pulse, leading to a shorter interval than desired. 

This program logic will send an X to the CRT for every 255 pulses from the 
real-time clock. The frequency of this clock being approximately 1024 pulses per 
second, the X's will thus appear about every quarter-second. 

The program in Fig. 8.2 implements this logic in a straightforward way but 
also includes some additional operations to get things started and to account for 
details of the way the Intellec system deals with interrupts. Heavy vertical lines iden- 
tify statements the details of which the reader may safely skim over, since they deal 
only with things we must do to make the program run on an Intellec system. In an 
ordinary application, things of a similar nature would sometimes be required, but the 
details would vary. We may, however, sketch what is going on. 

Lines 33-38 carry out initialization operations. Since it would be potentially 
disastrous to the program if an interrupt could occur while we were carrying out 
these operations, we begin in line 32 with a DISABLE. This operation prevents any 
interrupt from being recognized. The OUTPUT operations in lines 33-34 have to 
do with functions of the Intellec interrupt logic, the details of which are not impor- 
tant to us. These values must be sent to these ports in order to run an interrupt 
program on the Intellec; beyond that we don't care, for our purposes here. The 
OUTPUT operation in line 35 sets a mask that determines which interrupts will be 
accepted; those interrupt levels corresponding to zero bits in the byte sent to the 
port wDl be accepted. Finally we send a value to the port associated with the real- 
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)MPILER FIS, 8.2 PAGE 1 



SNOINTVECTOR 

/" FIRST VERSION OF TIMER; USES THE INTELLEC 1.021+ KHZ CLOCK TO PRODUCE "/ 
/" TICKS TO CRT AT 1/4 SEC INTERVALS ^ ^ "/ 



INTERRUPTS 1 : 
DO; 

DECLARE CLOCK$PULSES BYTE INITIALCO); 

DECLARE L0C$8 BYTE AT (8); 

DECLARE L0C$9 ADDRESS AT (9); 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE I'j 



$INCLUDEC:F1 : INCUT. SRC) 
$NOLIST 



CL0CK$1 : 

PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1; 

CLOCK$PULSES = CLOCK$PULSES + 



OUTPUTCOFFH) = 2; 
OUTPUTCOFDH) = 20H; 
END CL0CK$1; 



1; /" BYTE VALUE 'ROLLS' FROM 255 TO * 
/" ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK "/ 
/» RESTORE IHTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC »/ 



/K MAIN PROGRAM »/ 



DISABLE? 



OUTPUTCOFDH) 

OUTPUTCOFCH) 
OUTPUTCOFCH) 
OUTPUT(OFFH) 



12H; 
0; 

0F8H; 
2; 



L0C$8 = 0C3H_; 
Lm$9 s .CLOeK$l; 



/K INITIALIZE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC «/ 

/« DITTO '«/ 

/« ACCEPT INTERRUPTS 0, 1, AND 2 «/ 

/" ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK "/ 

/" SET UP JUMP TO INTERRUPT 1 SERVICE ROUTINE 

/« DITTO */ 



ENABLt; 



DO FOREVER; 

IF CLOCK$PULSES = THEN 
DO; 

CL0CK$PUL5ES = 1; 

CALL WRITECO, .C'X'), 1, .STATUS); 

END; 
END; 

END W-fBil^MPTllj, 



k, telling it to start sending pulses as soon as interrupts are enabled. Be- 

bling them, however, we must set up a jump instruction so that an 
at level 1 will cause a transfer to our interrupt service routine rather than 
SIS routine normally associated with that interrupt. This takes a bit of 
since the ISIS system is set up to "protect itself," so to speak, against at- 
load things into areas used by ISIS. 
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The problem to be solved is this: An interrupt on level 1 causes a transfer of 

control (after the completion of the current instruction) to location 8. (Interrupt 
zero causes a transfer to location zero, interrupt 2 causes a transfer to 1 6, interrupt 
3 causes a transfer to 24, etc.) What we would like to have at location 8 is the in- 
struction code for JUMP, which is 0C3H, followed by the address of our interrupt 
procedure for level 1. Since we cannot directly load such an instruction as part of 
the program, we set up the object program to do it after loading. This is the func- 
tion of statements 37 and 38, combined with the declarations on lines 3 and 4. The 
AT attributes in the latter force the variables to be assigned to the specified loca- 
tions but do not place anything in them. 

The compiler control option NOINTVECTOR, at the beginning of the program, 
is needed to prevent the compiler from setting up a normal "interrupt vector" for 
interrupt 1 . ISIS would not permit such an interrupt vector to be loaded into mem- 
ory. 

With all the preliminary operations taken care of, we execute an ENABLE that 
permits interrupts to be procesised. From now on, any time a pulse from the real- 
time clock appears — -no matter what else is going on — other proces»ng will stop 
and the interrupt service routine will be executed. 

The DO FOREVER loop is as shown in the pseudocode. We must constantly 
be aware that anything in this loop, including the WRITE routine that it invokes, 
can be interrupted. It could very well happen, for example, that the interrupt could 
arrive while the comparison in line 41 is being made. After the completion of that 
instruction, the interrupt service routine would then be carried out. In such a case, 
even though the value of CLOCK$PULSES had been zero at the time of the com- 
parison, by the time line 43 is reached, it will already have been incremented by 1 
by the interrupt service routine. This happens not to cause any trouble with this 
program logic, but does make the timing slightly uncertain. If this mattered, there 
are things we could do about it, as we shall see. 

A SECOND TIMER ROUTINE 

The previous program is obviously of rather limited generality. For the next step 
in the sequence, let us investigate what can be done to produce pulses at an arbi- 
trary rate — ^within certain limits. The limit on the high end is that we can't get 
longer than a quarter of a second so long as we are restricted to a BYTE variable 
for the counter; we shall remove that restriction in the third version of the pro- 
gram. At the low end, we are restricted by llie r^e at which the CRT can accept 
characters, which is about every 4 ms. 

Let us write a program to send an X to the CRT every 0.1 second. The modi- 
fications required, as shown in the program in Fig. 8.3, are quite simple. The only 
changes required are in the interrupt service routine. Instead of simply letting the 
byte variable "roll over," we test it each time to see whether it has reached 103, 
which is the number of pulses corresponding to approximately 0. 1 second. If it has 
reached that value, we reset it to zero; otherwise we increment it. 
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SECOND TIMER 



Let us riow modify the program so that it will time an interval of 1 second. The 
most obvious way to do this is to extend CLOCK$PULSES to an address variable 



COMPILER 



FIG. 8.3 



PAGE 



NOINTVECTOR 

SECOND VERSION OF TIMER; USES THE INTELLEC 1.024 KHZ CLOCK TO PRODUCE 



TICKS TO CRT AT 1/10 SEC INTERVALS 

INTERRUPTS2: 

DO; 

DECLARE CLOCK$PULSES BYTE; 

DECLARE L0C$8 BYTE AT (8); 

DECLARE L0C$9 ADDRESS AT C9D; 

DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY "WHILE 1': 



SINCLUDEC:F1: INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 

CL0CK$2: 

PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1; 

IF CLOCK$PULSES = 103 THEN 

CLOCKSPULSES = 0; 
ELSE 

CLOCK$PULSES = CLOCK$PULSES + 1; 



«/ 



OUTPUTCOFFH) = 2; 
OUTPUTCOFDH) = 20H; 
END CL0CK$2; 

/» MAIN PROGRAM »/ 

DISABLE; 



/» ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK -J 

/« RESTORE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC 



OUTPUTCOFDH) 
OUTPUTCOFCH) 
OUTPUTCOFCH) 
OUTPUTCOFFH) 



12H; 
0; 

0F8H; 

2; 



INITIALIZE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC -/ 

DITTO "/ 

ACCEPT INTERRUPTS 0, 1^ AND 2 "/ 
ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK •"/ 



L0C$8 = 
L0C$9 = 

ENABLE; 



0C3H; 
.CL0CK$2; 



/" SET UP JUMP TO INTERRUPT 1 SERVICE ROUTINE 
/« DITTO K/ 



DO FOREVER; 

IF CLOCK$PULSES = THEN 
DO; 

CLOCK$PULSES = 1; 

CALL WRITECO, .C'X'), 1, .STATUS); 
END; 
END; 

END INTERRUPT$2; 
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and count it up to 1024. This can be done as a trivial modification to the program 
just shown, but let us take a different approach that wiU let us deal with another 
issue in interrupt handling. 

The change is to put the testing of CLOCK$PULSES back into the main pro- 
gram loop, where it was in the first version of the clock program in Fig. 8.2. Now, 
however, instead of looking for a zero value as the BYTE value "rolls over," we 
shall test an ADDRESS value against a termination value and reset it to zero when 
that value is reached. 

To use this approach safely, however, we must deal with a problem that can 
arise in the testing of CLOCK$PULSES in this manner. The issue is instructive 
aipd fundamental to proper interrupt processing. 

The problem is that it is possible for the testing of the address variable in the 
DO FOREVER loop to be interrupted in the middle. Depending on the details of 
the 8080 machine instructions that the compiler produces from this IF statement, 
there may be as many as four instructions involved in determining whether 
CLOCK$P'ULSES is equal to 1024. The danger is that the program might be set 
up to access the two bytes of this ADDRESS variable with separate instructions. 
Then if the process were interrupted between these two instructions, one byte of 
CLOCK$PULSES could contain the value before the interrupt and the other byte 
the value after the interrupt. Under certain circumstances this could cause the pro- 
gram to be seriously in error. If this error caused the interval to be, say, 65 seconds 
instead of 1 second, there is a decent chance it would be caught during checkout 
even if it didn't happen very often. On the other hand, if the error was such that it 
caused the interval to be 0.7 seconds instead of 1 second and if this happened on 
the average only once every thousand times, it might never be caught. 

But there is more. Whether this problem occurs at all depends on how the 
compiler sets up the object code. We could perhaps inspect the object code and 
sa^yfy ourselves that in a given program the problem could not arise. This would 
be an undesirable solution, however, since recompilation a year or two later, with 
a modified version of the compiler, might create the problem where there had been 
none before. 

The solution is actually quite simple: Disable interrupts during this testing. 
This should be done whenever the program is in a critical region, which is de- 
fined as a part of the program in which a data structure is potentially processable 
by two different routines. In this case the "data structure" is simply an ADDRESS 
variable and the two routines are the main program and the interrupt service rou- 
tine. Since serious repercussions could result from modification of this variable 
while the main program is trying to process it, we simply disable interrupts during 
this period. (This approach assumes latched interrupts, which will still be avail- 
able after leaving the critical region; pulsed interrupts would have to be handled 
differently.) 

The program in Fig. 8.4 incorporates these modifications. We see in line 41, 
jm b^ore &e IF statemoit that tests GLOCK$PULSES, a DISABLE. In the case 
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COMPILER FIG. 8.^ PAGE 



$NOINTVECTOR 

/ :c :c i! :c :: :c :: :: :: :: :: r;: ::::::/ 
THIRD VERSION OF TIMER: PRODUCES TICKS TO CRT AT 1 SEC INTERVALS "/ 
/:= THIS VERSION PROTECTS A CRITICAL REGION ==/ 
:::::::::: ::::;c :: :::::::::::::: :: »::::/ 

INTERRUPT$lt : 
DO; 

DECLARE CLOCK$PULSES ADDRESS INITIALCO); 
DECLARE L0C$8 BYTE AT (8); 
DECLARE L0C$9 ADDRESS AT (9); 
DECLARE STATUS ADDRESS; 

DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE 1'; 

$INCLUDEC:F1: INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 

CL0CK$1 : 

PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1; 

CLOCK$PULSES = CLOCK$PULSES + 1; 

OUTPUTCOFFH) = 2; /" ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK -/ 

OUTPUTCOFDH) = 20H; I" RESTORE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC »/ 

END CL0CK$1; 

I" MAIN PROGRAM «/ 

DISABLE; 

OUTPUTCOFDH) = I2H; I" INITIALIZE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC »/ 

OUTPUTCOFCH) = 0; I" DITTO "I 

OUTPUTCOFCH) = 0F8H; /« ACCEPT INTERRUPTS 0, 1, AND 2 

OUTPUT(OFFH) = 2; /" ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK "/ 

L0C$8 - 0C3H; I" SET UP JUMP TO INTERRUPT 1 SERVICE ROUTINE «/ 

L0C$9 = .CL0CK$1; /« DITTO '=/ 

ENABLE; 

DO FOREVER; 

DISABLE; /- START OF CRITICAL REGION >:/ 

IF CLOCK$PULSES = 102't THEN 

DO; 

CLOCK$PULSES - 0; 

ENABLE; /" END OF CRITICAL REGION WHEN CLOCK$PULSES - 1024 
CALL WRITECO, .C'X'), 1, .STATUS); 
END; 

ENABLE; /« END OF CRITICAL REGION WHEN CLOCK$PULSES NOT = lOa"* «/ 
END; 



END INTERRUPTSit; 
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where the test establishes that CLOCK$PULSES is 1024, we want the critical re- 
gion to extend just past resetting CLOCK$PULSES to zero. Therefore we place 
an ENABLE at line 45. Naturally this ENABLE will be executed only when the 
condition is true, whereas the DISABLE on line 41 was unconditional. We there- 
fore need an ENABLE in line 48 also. 

One might ask: Why not simply omit the ENABLE in line 45, thus including 
the CALL WRITE in the critical region also? The answer has to do with the time 
required by the main-program processing compared with the time available be- 
tween real-time clock pulses. If the main-program processing is guaranteed to be 
well imder one millisecond, there is no problem; it will be finished before the next 
clock pulse comes along. As it happens that is the case here. Suppose, however, 
that when the clock roUed over, the required processing took a good deal longer 
than iMs, say 10 milliseconds. If we were to disable interrupts during the entire 
period, we would obviously lose all the clock pulses during that time and the clock 
would run slow. This program does not have that problem since the critical region 
in fact exfiieids over only a few ten's of microseconds. K the processing represented 
by CALL WRITE did take ten milliseconds, however, the program as written would 
be interrupted periodically by the interrupt service routine, which would cause no 



A TIME-OF-DAY CLOCK 

The final program in this sequence, shown in Fig. 8.5, produces the time of day on 
the Intellec CRT: Each second it writes the time in hours, minutes, and seconds. 
The time of day at which the program is started is entered from the CRT keyboard. 

The main new feature of this program is a somewhat more elaborate interrupt 
service procedure. It counts clock pulses to 1024 to get seconds; then it selectively 
rolls counters containing seconds, minutes, and hours. The main program includes 
new operations in lines 62-66 to get, from the keyboard, the time of day at which 
the program is started. The comment about the "command tail" refers to the fact 
that the time of day is entered on the same line with the command that calls the 
program from disk and into operation. The DO FOREVER loop contains the opera- 
tions needed to write the time onto the CRT screen. 

Provision of a critical region in this DO FOREVER loop is good practice and 
strongly recommended. As it happens in this program, however, the problem it is 
designed to prevent could not arise. Let us be clear on what the problem is and see 
why it could not happen here. 

The problem is that, after determining in statement 70 that CLOCK$PULSES 
is equal to zero, the clock routine could interrupt the conversion of the three values 
for output, thus creating a false time. Suppose, for example, that the time is 
12:34:59, and that, after obtaining minutes in statement 76, the clock rolls over. 

12 and the 34 have ah-eady been obtained so that the old value of minutes will 
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$N0INTVECTOR 

/:::::::::::: X :::::::: X :c :c :::::: :c :::: :c :::::::: :c :::::::::::::::::: :c :c :c X :::::::: X :c ^ 

/" A CLOCK PROGRAM: ACCEPTS TIME OF DAY IN HOURS, MINUTES, AND SECONDS, ==/ 

/" THEN CONTINUOUSLY DISPLAYS TIME EVERY SECOND "/ 



clock: 

DO; 

DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 
DECLARE 



(HOUR, MIN, SEC) BYTE INITIALCO, 
CLOCK$PULSES ADDRESS INITIALCO); 
L0C$8 BYTE AT (8); 
L0C$9 ADDRESS AT C9); 
BUFFER(IOO) BYTE; 
BUFFPTR ADDRESS; 
(COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 
CRLF(2) BYTE DATACODH, OAH); 
FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE 1'; 



0, 0); 



$INCLUDEC:Fl: INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 

CL0CK$3: 

PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1; 

CLOCK$PULSES = CLOCK$PULSES + 1; 
IF CLOettlPWLSES = 1024 THEN 
DO; 

CLOCK$PULSES = 0; 
SEC = SEC + 1; 
IF SEC s 60 THEN 
DO; 

SEC = 0; 

MIN - MIN + 1; 

IF MIN = 60 THEN 

00; 

MIN ^ 0; 

HOUR = HOUR + 1; 
IF HOUR = 24 THEN 
DO; 

HOUR = 0; 
END; 

END; 
END; 
END; 

OUTPUTCOFFH) = 2; /- ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK ==/ 

OUTPUTCOFDH) - 20H; /» RESTORE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC «/ 
END CL0CK$3; 



be written. But when statement 77 is executed, it is the new value of seconds that 
will be obtained. The time written will therefore be written incorrectly as 12:34:00. 
However, in this program the problem cannot arise. Let us see why: 
The DO FOREVER loop repeats constantly. Almost all of the time CLOGK$- 
PULSE 3 is not equal to zero and the loop simply repeats without ha^dHg dome any 
other O] terationStNlElItt total number of instructions executed in this normal case is 
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$EJECT 

/« MAIN PROGRAM -/ 
DISABLE; 

OUTPUTCOFDH) = 12Hj 
OUTPUTCOFCH) r 0; 
OUTPUTCOFCH) = 0F8H; 
OUTPUT(OFFH) = 2; 
L0C$8 = 0C3H; 
L0C$9 = .CL0CK$3; 

CALL READCl, .BUFFER, 100, .COUNT, .STATUS); /" GET TIME FROM COMMAND TAIL "I 

BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 
HOUR IT NUMINC .BUFFPTR); 
MIN = NUMINC. BUFFPTR); 
SEC = NUMINC. BUFFPTR); 

ENABLE; 



/" ENTER CRITICAL REGION 
THEN 



1 1 



DO FOREVER; 

DISABLE; /" ENTER CRITICAL REGION "/ 

IF CL0CK$PUL5ES 
DO; 

CL0CK$PULSE5 = 
ENABLE; /" EXIT CRITICAL REGION WHEN CLOCK$PULSES = 
BUFFERCO) = ODH; 

CALL NUMOUTCHOUR, 10, ' ', .BUFFER+1, 2); 
CALL NUMOUTCMIN, 10, ' ', .BUFFER+3, 3); 
CALL NUMOUTCSEC, 10, ' ', .BUFFER+6, 3); 
CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 9, .STATUS); 
END; 

ENABLE; /» EXIT CRITICAL REGION WHEN CLOCK$PULSES NOT 

END; /K DO FORtVER «/ 

END CLOCK; 



■"/ 



SO small that one time through the entire loop may take no more than perhaps 20 
microseconds. When the interrupt service routine eventually sets CLOCK$PULSES 
to zero, the DO FOREVER loop will therefore know it within at most a few micro- 
seconds after it happens. At this point the conversion of the three time values and 
writing them to the CRT is carried out immediately, which takes only a few milli- 
seconds, and once again the DO FOREVER loop goes back to waiting for CLOCKS- 
PULSES to reach zero. Under these circumstances the interrupt service routine 
cannot cause the problem of changing one of the time values during the conversion 
process. 

If this routine were incorporated into a larger program with many other things 
going on, some of which could sometimes take around a second, then we would have 
to reconsider this matter. The best solution would be to move hours, minutes, and 
seconds, within the critical region, to three other variables and then use the values 
from these other variables in the calls to NUMOUT. 
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REENTRANCY 

Conside* the program skeleton shown in Fig. 8.6, the cracial feature of which is 
that PROC$A is called both by an interrupt service routine and by the main pro- 
gram. Now consider the following scenario: The main program has called PROC$A, 
with interrupts enabled, and PROC$A is in the middle of execution. At this point 
the interrupt service routine is activated, during the course of which it also calls 
PROC$A. PROC$A now has a problem: How does it keep separate the variables 
that it was working on during the first invocation, from those it will work on during 
the second invocation? Furthgfmore, v/hen it is completed, how does it know 
where toi go back to? 



PROC$A: 

PROCEDURE 

END PROC$A; 



REENTRANT 



INTERRUPT$PROCESS0R5 

PROCEDURE IKTfUWFT 4; 

CALL PROCSA; 

ENDINIERRUPT tMiCCSfO R ; 

/♦ MAIN PRDGRilil «/ 

CALlj pmeiMf 



Fig. 8.6. 1 Skeleton pseudocode of a program requiring reentrancy. 



The answer is reentrancy: PROC$A must be declared to have the attribute 
REENTRANT. Now, additional measures are taken such that the program structure 
shown will be handled without any trouble. (For those who know the Intel 8080 
operaticjn, the answer is that all variables in PROC$A are allocated on the stack; 
at each reinvocation of PROC$A the stack is pushed and the variables for the new 
invocatiDn are allocated to the top of the stack. When this second invocation is 
completed, the stack is popped. Everything is in good order when the first invocation 
is eventually resumed.) 

If PROC$A calls any other procedure, then those other procedures should also 
be reentrant since it could be their execution that is interrupted just as easily as that 
of PRdc$A. In the Intellec enviroimient this means that PROC$A should not call 
any ISIS routines since these are not reentrant In particular, CALL READ and 
CALL WRITE should not be used. 
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RECURSIVE PROCEDURES 

Reentrancy deals with any situation where a procedure can be invoked a second 
time before it has returned from the first invocation. We have seen how this can 
happen with interrupts but there are other situations as well where this can arise. 
The most common of these is a recursive procedure, which is one that calls itself. 

A very simple example of a recursive procedure is one to compute factorials. 
In point of fact, no one would ever compute factorials this way in an applications 
program, but the concept of recursion is so cleanly illustrated that the example is 
very widely used. 



PjL/M-80 COMPILER FIG. 8.7 PAGE 1 

/::::K!!!C!:!:!:!!j:!C!!::!Cx:c!:::::;:!::c:!:c:c:::c:c::K::!c:c:!!c::K!!:c::!!!!::::::!::!:c::!:KK!C!:::i::!::x::i:::!::c::j:^ 
/" A RECURSIVE FACTORIAL PROGRAM "/ 

1 FACTORIAL$PROGRAM: 
DO; 

2 1 declare n address initialcl); 

3 1 declare n$factorial address; 

1 declare buffer(128) byte; 

5 1 declare ccount, status, buffptr) address; 

$includeC:fi : inout.Src) 

= $NOLIST 

2(6 1 FACTORIAL: 

PROCEDURE CN) ADDRESS REENTRANT; 
2l7 2 DECLARE CN, X) ADDRESS; 

28 2 IF N = 1 THEN 

29 2 X = 1; 

ELSE 

2 X = N " FACTORIALCN - 1); 

1 2 RETURN X; 

2 2 END FACTORIAL; 

/= MAIN PROGRAM -/ 

33 1 DO WHILE N <> 0; 

3't 2 CALL READCl, .BUFFER, 10, .COUNT, .STATUS); 

35 2 BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 

36 2 N = NUMINC . BUFFPTR); 

37 2 N$FACTORIAL = FACTORIALCN); 

38 2 CALL NUMOUT(N$FACTORIAL, 10, ' .BUFFER + 1, 9); 

39 2 BUFFERCl) = 21H; /- EXCLAMATION = FACTORIAL SIGN "/ 
>*'i 2 BUFFERC3) = 3DH; /" EQUAL SIGN "/ 

l*i 2 BUFFER(IO) = ODH; /- CARRIAGE RETURN »/ 

2 BUFFERCll) = OAH; /- LINE FEED "/ 
"tS 2 CALL WRITECO, .BUFFER, 12, .STATUS); 
•t'f 2 END; 

If ) 1 CALL EXIT; 

1 END FACTORIAL$PROGRAM; 
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The| program in Fig. 8.7 uses a recursive procedure to compute factorials. The 
main program is a straightforwaid matter of reading numbers from tlie console and 
printing the results. In Une 37 we call for the factorial of N to be computed, using 
the proc^ure named FACTORIAL. 

Looking at that procedure we see that it is typed, having the attribute 
ADDRESS, and it has been designated as REENTRANT. The heart of the program 
is the If| statement. This says that if N equals 1, the value of X— the number we 
shall return — is equal to 1 . Otherwise X is equal to N times the factorial of N — 1 ; 
we get the factorial of N — 1 by invoking this same procedure again — from within 
itself. Naturally the multiplication that is indicated in line 30 cannot be carried out 
until we get back from the call of this procedure. When this procedure is invoked 
a second time, the IF statement will again be executed. If the argument in the sec- 
ond inv(|)cation is 1 , i.e., if the original value of N was 2, then the second invocation 
can return the value 1 without invoking the procedure a third time. But if the argu- 
ment on the second invocation is not 1 , then the procedure will have to be invoked 
a third ^me, etc. Eventually the procedure will have been invoked enough times to 
reduce the argument to 1 . at which point we come back througji the nested calls 
carrying out the multiplications. The final result is RETURNed. 

Witpout going into all the details, we can say that when a reentrant procedure 
is invoked, a number of bytes of information must be placed "on the stack" to 
permit correct resumption of execution. The number of bytes per invocation is 
eight pli|is the munber of bytes of variable storage declared by the procedure. 

There is no way that the compiler or other components of the ISIS operating 
system can know how deep the recursive calls will go since that depends on run- 
time da^. There is, therefore, no way the operating system can know how much 
space to allocate for the stack. This we must do by using the STACKSIZE control 
on the LOCATE program, which will be discussed in Chapter 9. 

Thej output when this program was run is shown below. The incorrect value 
for 9 is the result of trying to produce a number too large for the space available 
in an ADDRESS variable. 
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INDIRECT RECURSION 

Recall that reentrancy involves any situation where a procedure can be invoked a 
second time before completing the work of its first invocation. Direct recursion is 
a procedure that calls itself. Indirect recursion involves a procedure that calls some 
other procedure which then calls the first one, or a first procedure that calls a sec- 
ond procedure which calls a third procedure which then calls the first one, and so 
on. The REENTRANT attribute must be used for every procedure in an indirect 
recursion chain. 



CASE STUDY: A NUMERICALLY CONTROLLED MACHINE TOOL 

In the case study for this chapter we consider a program using two levels of inter- 
rupts to control a machine tool. The application, as far as we shall take it, is very 
rudimentary, but it will nevertheless let us explore some interesting issues in inter- 
rupt handling and would actually be a reasonable way to approach the development 
of a full-scale program. We shall continue the discussion of the program develop- 
attt Mo Ihe case study of the next chapter. 



Start ^ Stop ^ 




Fig. 8.8. Rough schematic of a nmnerically controlled machme tooL 
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where 



The application is as sketched in Fig. 8.8. A cutting tool is mounted on a feed 
mechanism. A servo valve and hydraulic motor drive the tool, and a linear position 
transducer tells where it is positioned. The simple version of the device that we 
shall consider drives the tool in only one direction. We assume that the operator 
positions the tool, sets the desired feed rate, and presses the start button. The pro- 
gram then uses a real-time clock to determine where the tool should be (from the 
specifiedl feed rate and the elapsed time), compares this with its actual position, and 

the control current to the servo motor from the 



from thpse values 
formulas: 

Pa= Po + F*t 
Current = K^* (Pa - P J 

Pa = Desired position, 
Po = Initial position, 
F = Feedrate, set by operator, 
t = Elapsed time since start, 
= Position coefficient. 
Pa — Actual position. 

The program will use interrupt 1 to count the time with a real-time clock that, 
we shall assume for simplicity, produces pulses at a 1-kHz rate. In the program we 
shall us^ the Intellec clock, which is slightly faster than that, but the difference is 
unimportant for our purposes. 

Interrupt 3 will be used to signal the presence of any of five conditions in the 
machine tool. In decreasing order of priority these are: 

1. The stop button, 

2. Overpressure in the hydraulic supply, 

3. A limit switch on the travel of the tool, 

4. Underpressure in the hydrauUc supply, 

5. The start button. 

As Fig. 8.8 shows, these five signals are ORed together to produce the inter- 
rapt; in(^vidually they are available at an input port. Accordingly, in the interrupt 
service routine we begin by reading that input port to find out what actually caused 
the interrupt, and then take appropriate action. 

For the first three conditions we are required to set an alarm, shut down the 
hydraulic pump, and send the elapsed time (since pressing the start button) to a 
recorder. For the underpressure condition, we simply set an alarm and record the 
time. For the last condition, the start button, we get the time from the real-time 
clock, read the desired feed rate, and read the initial position of the tool. We also 
start the process of continuously reading the actual position and computing the 
control current required to close the gap between the desired position and the actual 
positionL This, of course, is the essence of a servomechanism. 
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PSEUDOCODE OF THE PROGRAM SKELETON 

We begin the program development process with a pseudocode of the bare essen- 
tials of the top level of the program. The bare essentials in this case involve the 
interactions between the main-program loop, two interrupt service routines, and a 
routine that is called both by an interrupt service routine and by a procedure that 
is in the main-program loop. At this stage of program development, we give no at- 
tention to the details of what is done with the numerical control data. That is, of 
course, crucial, but we choose to focus attention on one level of detail at a time, 
and the level we wish to concentrate on first is the top level. 



NUMERICAL$CONTROL: 
DO; 

OEfiiARE . ♦ . 

TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE: 

PROCEDURE ADDRESS REENTRANT; 

Convert time in ms to time in tenths of a second. 
END TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE; 

CLOCK: 

PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1; 

Add to counter each time interrupted by real-time clock. 

END CLOCK; 

INTERRUPT$PROCESSOR: 

PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 3; 

Establish what caused interrupt and take appropriate action, 
usually including a call of TIME$ IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE . 
END INTERRUPTIPROCESSOR; 

SETUP: 

PROCEDURE ; 

Carry out various initializing operations. 
END SETUP; 

COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT: 
PROCEDURE; 

Compute control current and write it. Call TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE. 
END COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT; 

/♦ main program */ 
CALL SETUP; 

Initialize for Intellec interrupt operations. 

DO FOREVER; ' 
IF GO$FLAG THEN 

CALL COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT; 

END; 
WRAPUP: 

Carry out abort operations required for Intellec checkout version. 
END NUNERICAL$CONTROL; 

¥igi 8.9. TopJevd pseadocode of a progniin for llie numerical control of a machine tooL 
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A pseudocode is shown in Fig. 8.9. As usual, the main program provides a 
top-level view of what the program is about. It begins with initializing operations, 
does some things needed to get the interrupt process started correctly, and goes 
into a DO FOREVER loop that carries out the required processing. A WRAPUP 
section \/ill be entered by GO TO statements when abort conditions arise in the 
developmental versions of the program. 

The setup operations do not interest us at this stage, nor does the computation 
of the control current except to note that it involves calling a routine named 
TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE. The processing of interrupts on level 3 is rea- 
sonably Straightforward. The very simple clock routine counts milliseconds. In the 
full-scale program it would involve two variables having a total of 24 or 32 bits, 
allowing it to hold times, in milliseconds, as long as some hours. In the develop- 
mental yersion it will be an ADDRESS variable of 16 bits, which allows us to 
count a time of about 65 seconds. The procedure named TIME$IN$TENTHS$- 
PROGEDURE converts from a time in milliseconds to a time in tenths of a second. 
In the developmental version this is a simple matter of dividing by 100, but in the 
full-scale version it would be rather more compUcated because of the necessity to 
do a double-precision division. 

Thejcrucial thing to note is that TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROGEDURE is called 
both by the GOMPUTE$GONTROL$GURRENT routine, which is in the main- 
program loop, and by the routine named INTERRUPT$PROGESSOR; TIME$IN$- 
TENTH^$PROCEDURE must therefore be reentrant. Furthermore, neither of the 
interrupt routines — nor any routine they call — ^may invoke any ISIS functions, since 
these are not reentrant. 



IHE CASE STUDY PROGRAM 

With the main outlines of the program worked out in pseudocode, the program in 
Fig. 8.10 is not as complex as a first glance at its length might suggest. Let us study 
it in the carder in which functions will be invoked by the main program. 

We wish to develop and test this program using an Intellec Microcomputer De- 
velopment System, which means that the reading of the numerical control values 
must be simulated in some way. The way chosen here is to set up two files of these 
values on diskette, one for the values coming from the ORed interrupt port and 
another for the values coming from the position transducer port. These files can be 
set up in I advance to provide values for testing the program. Since reading the values 
from the diskette involves calls to ISIS, we must read these files into Intellec mem- 
ory in a preliminary operation. This is the main function of the procedure named 
SETUP. Before reading these flies, however, it is necessary to OPEN them, along 
with a scratch file used for line editing. A null line at the end of each file, which 
places a carriage-return character into the first position of the buffer, is used to 
terminate reading of the file. Sentinels of all 1 bits are placed at the end of the 
arrays irto which the simulated input values are placed in memory, so that the 
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/" A NUMERICAL CONTROL PROGRAM, PRESENTED HERE IN AN EARLY DEVELOPMENTAL 

/" VERSION THAT EMPHASIZES INTERRUPT AND REENTRANCY CONSIDERATIONS. 

/« 

/« THIS VERSION USES INPUT TAKEN FROM DISK, SET UP FOR CHECKOUT PURPOSES, 
/K AND WRITES ITS OUTPUT EITHER TO THE LINE PRINTER OR TO DISK. 

:::::::::c :: ::::::::::::::::KX»KK»K»SKSHKKKKK»SKKXKXKKKSSa»SK8»s»K::::::KSS»UHKKKKS»K::»s 

/•■■■ 

GLOBAL VARIABLES: 

TIMESMS TIME IN MILLISECONDS 

TIME$TENTHS TIME IN TENTHS OF A SECOND 

TIME$ZERO$TENTHS TIME AT WHICH START BUTTON WAS PRESSED 



FEEDRATE 
POSITION$ZERO 
GO$FLAG 
ECHO$AFTN 

DISK$1$AFTN 
DISK$2$AFTN 
LP$AFTN 



INPUT value: RATE AT WHICH TOOL IS TO MOVE 
INITIAL POSITION OF TOOL WHEN START BUTTON IS PRESSED 
FLAG INDICATING THAT START BUTTON HAS BEEN PRESSED 
AFTN = 'ACTIVE FILE TABLE NUMBER' FOR FILE NEEDED BY I 

PROCESSING OF SIMULATED INPUT 
AFTN OF DISK FILE OF SIMULATED INPUT: INTERRUPT IDENTI 
AFTN FOR INPUT: ALL OTHER 

AFTN FOR OUTPUT: SIMPLE CHANGE IN PROGRAM SENDS OUTPUT 



NUMERICAL$CONTROL: 
DO; 

DECLARE (TIMESMS, TIMESTENTHS, T I ME $ Z E R0$ TENTHS) ADDRESS INITIALCO, 0, 

DECLARE (FEEDSRATE, POS I T I ON $ Z ERO ) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE G0$FLAG BYTE; 

DECLARE CECHOSAFTN, DISK$1$AFTN, 0ISK$2$AFTN, LP$AFTN) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH'; 
DECLARE FALSE LITERALLY '0'; 

DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE 1"; 
DECLARE L0C$8 BYTE AT(8); 
DECLARE L0C$9 ADDRESS AT (9); 
DECLARE L0C$9$SAVE ADDRESS; 
DECLARE L0C$2it BYTE ATC2't); 
DECLARE LOC$25 ADDRESS ATC25); 
DECLARE INPUT$1C50) BYTE; 
DECLARE INPUT$2C200) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE OUTPUT$A(250) BYTE; 
DECLARE OUTPUT$B(250) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CINDEX$1, INDEX$2, OUTDEX, OUTDEX$FINAL) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE BUFFERC128) BYTE; 

DECLARE CBUFFPTR, COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 

$INCLUDEC:F1 : INOUT.SRC) 
$NOLIST 



SIS 
FIERS 
TO DISK 

0); 



/"• STORAGE FOR PART OF SIMULATED INPUT »/ 

/" DITTO "/ 

/" STORAGE FOR PART OF SIMULATED OUTPUT «/ 
/"• DITTO "•/ 



routines that use the simulated data can know when to stop. After the completion 
of all these operations, three indexes that point to the simulated input and output 
files are set to zero, and GO$FLAG, which specifies whether the start button has 
been pressed, is set to FALSE. 

The next function in the main program is to initialize the interrupts, which is 
done in essentially the same fashion as in the programs earlier in the chapter. We 
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$E JECT 

TIME$ I N$ TENTHS $PROCEDURE: 
PROCEDURE ADDRESS REENTRANT; 
DECLARE TEMPORARY ADDRESS; 

DISABLE; /" CRITICAL REGION: TIME$MS ALSO PROCESSED BY INTERRUPT ROUTINE 

TEMPORARY = TIME$MS / 100; 

ENABLE; 

RETURN TEMPORARY; 

/" IN FULL-SCALE PROGRAM, TIME$MS WOULD BE 24 OR 32 BITS, REQUIRING A MORE 
ELABORATE PROCESSING ROUTINE HERE «/ 

END TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDUREj 

clock: 

PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1; 

TIME$MS = TIME$MS + 1; 

OUTPUTCOFFH) = 2; /"• ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK «/ 

OUTPUT(OFDH) = 20H; /:= RESTORE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC »/ 

/" IN FULL-SCALE PROGRAM, TIME$MS WOULD BE 21* OR 32 BITS, REQUIRING A MORE 
ELABORATE PROCESSING ROUTINE HERE "•/ 

END CLOCK; 



now come to the DO FOREVER loop with GO$FLAG having been set to FALSE. 
This loop will simply repeat at a very fast rate, waiting for interrupt 3 to occur. 

When it does, in our case as a result of the appropriate button on the Intellec 
console having been pressed, we enter the interrupt service routine for interrupt 3- 
This may possibly involve a slight wait while interrupt service routine 1 finishes its 
operations if it was under way when interrupt 3 occurred. Even though we enable 
interrupt; at the beginning of the service routine for interrupt 3, interrupt 3 would 
still have to wait, since it has a Imrer priority. 

When interrupt 3 occurs, the service routine named INTERRUPT$PRO- 
CESSOR does a simulated input operation to get a value from the array of val- 
ues read earlier from diskette. Observe that the various possible causes of the 
interrupt are checked in a priority sequence: Overpressure is a more urgent matter 
than the start button, so the former is tested first. This program is not designed to 
deal with simultaneoiis occurrences of interrupts, but sauch programs can be written. 
This suggests a way, in other words, of implementing a priority interrupt scheme 
with just one level of interrupts. 

The functions carried out by INTERRUPT$PROGESSOR are as sketched in 
the description of the application. We note that one of the results of detecting 
pressing bi the start button is to set GO$FLAG to TRUE. 
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COMPILER FIG. 8.10 PA6E 3 

$ejECT 

INTERRUPTS PROCESSOR: 
PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 3; 

DECLARE INTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS BYTE; 

ENABLE; /•" ALLOW THIS INTERRUPT SERVICE ROUTINE TO BE INTERRUPTED ==/ 

/» SIMULATE INPUT OF INTERRUPT INDENTIFIER «/ 

IF INPUT$1(INDEX$1) = OFFH THEN /« SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT "I 
GO TO WRAPUP; 

ELSE 

INTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS = I NPUT$1 ( I NDEXS 1) ; 
INDEX$1 = INDEX$1 + 1; 

IF CINTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS = OOOOOOOIB) /"• STOP SIGNAL "•/ 
OR CINTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS = OOOOOOlOB) /» OVER-PRESSURE «/ 
OR CINTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS = OOOOOIOOB) /« LIMIT SWITCH «/ 

THEN 

DO; 

OUTPUT$ACOUTDEX) = llOOOOOOB; /" ALARM AND SHUT DOWN "/ 
OUTPUT$BCOUTDEX) = T I ME$ IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE - T IME$ZERO$TENTHS j 
OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1; 
GOSFLAG = FALSE; 
END; 

IF INTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS = 00061000B THEN /« UNDER-PRESSURE »/ 

DO; 

OUTPUT$A(OUTDEX) = lOOOOOOOB; /- ALARM "/ 

OUTPUT$BC0UTDEX) = TIME$ IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE - TIME$ZERO$TENTHS; 
OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1; 
END; 

IF INTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS r OOOIOOOOB THEN /== START BUTTON «/ 

DO; 

TIME$ZERO$TENTHS = T I ME $ I N $ TENTHS $ PROC EDUR E ; 

FEED$RATE = l» ; /- REPLACE WITH INPUT OPERATIONS LATER -/ 

POSITION$ZER0 = 20; /« DITTO 
GO$FLAG = TRUE; 
END; 

DISABLE; /"' MUST DISABLE INTERRUPTS BEFORE RESTORING INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC «/ 
OUTPUTCOFDH) = 20H; /=' RESTORE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC «/ 

END INTERRUPTSPROCESSOR; 



With GO$FLAG TRUE, the main program loop will now invoke COMPUTE$- 
CONTROL$GURRENT. This routine is required to determine the actual position 
of the tool, in our case with simulated input, and compute the control current. For 
our purposes, at this stage of program development, we are not really interested 
in the details of this processing, which would involve multiple-precision arithmetic, 
shifting operations to scale fractional quantities, etc. In the full-scale program it 
would almost certainly involve a more elaborate control formula, perhaps taking 
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$EOECT 

setup: 
procedure; 
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88 2 

89 2 

90 3 

91 3 

92 3 

93 4 

94 4 

95 4 

96 3 

97 4 

98 4 
99' 4 

100 4 

101 3 

102 2 

103 2 

104 3 

105 3 

106 3 

107 4 

108 4 

109 4 

110 3 

111 4 

112 4 
115 It 

114 4 

115 3 

116 2 

117 2 



CALL OPENC . ECHO$AFTN, . ( ' : F 1 : SCRTCH 2, 0, .STATUS); 

CALL 0PENC.DISK$1$AFTN, . C : F 1 : 8NC1 . DAT 1, ECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 

CALL 0PE:NC.DISK$2$AFTN, . ( ■ : F 1 : 8NC 2 . DAT '), 1, ECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL OPeNC.LP$AFTN, .C':LP: '), 2, 0, .STATUS); 

/" READ DISK FILES TO GET SIMULATED DATA INTO MAIN MEMORY. CANNOT BE DONE 
WITH ISIS CALLS WITHIN INTERRUPT SERVICE ROUTINES, BECAUSE ISIS ROUTINES 
AtS mn REESTRANT. »7 

INDEXjl = 0; 

DO WHILE INDEXSl < 50; 

CALL READCDISK$1$AFTN, .BUFFER, 20, .COUNT, .STATUS); 

IF BUFFERCO) = ODH THEN /« IMPLIES NULL LINE MARKING END OF INPUT "•/ 
DO; 

INPUT$1CINDEX$1) = OFFH; /"• SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT «/ 
INDEX$1 = 50; GET OUT OF LOOP "/ 



BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 

INPUT$1CINDEX$1) = NUMINC. BUFFPTR); 
INDEX$1 = INDEX$1 + 1; 
END; 

wmi ' 

INDEX$2 = 0; 

DO WHILE INDEX$2 < 200; 

CALL READCDISK$2$AFTN, .BUFFER, 20, .COUNT, .STATUS); 

IF BUFFERCO) = ODH THEN 

DO; 

INPUT$2CINDEX$2) = OFFFFH; /== SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT =/ 

INDEX$2 = 200; 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 

BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 

INPUT$2CINDEX$2) = NUMINC .BUFFPTR); 
INDEX$2 = INDEX$2 + 1; 
END; 



INDEX$1, INDEX$2, OUTDEX = 0; /« SET UP FOR SIMULATED INPUT AND OUTPUT «/ 
GO$FLAG = FALSt; 

END SETUP; 



the velocity of the tool; and it would surely have to account for the 
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$EJECT 

1 COMPUTE$CONTROt.$CURRENT: 
PROCEDURE; 

2 DECLARE C PRESENT$POS I T I ON, DESIRED$POSITION, CURRENT) ADDRESS; 
2 DECLARE PCS IT I ON$COEFF I CI ENT ADDRESS DATAC3); 

2 DECLARE ELAPSEDSTIME ADDRESS; 

2 OECLARE TIME$INDEX BYTE; 

/" SIMULATE INPUT OF TOOL POSITION -/ 

2 IF INPUT$2CINDEX$2) = OFFFFH THEN /- SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT "/ 

2 GO TO WRAPUP; 

ELSE 

2 PRES«MT$POSITION = I NPUT$2C INDEX$2) ; 

2 lfilBEX$2 = iNDEX$2 + 1; 

2 ELAPSED$TIME = T I ME$ I N $ TEN THS $ P ROC EDUR E - T I ME $ Z ERO$ TENTHS ; 

2 DE5IRED$P0SITI0N = POS I T I ONSZERO + FEED$RATE - ELAP5ED$T IME; 

2 CURRENT = POS I T I ON$COEFF I C I ENT CDES I RED$ POS I T ION - PRESENT$POS I TION) ; 

2 OUTPUT$ACOUTDEX) = 1; /"• IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS CURRENT «/ 

2 OUTPUT$B(OUTDEX) = CURRENT; 

2 OUTDEX = OUTDEk + 1; 

2 OUTPUT$A(OUTDEX) = 2; /« IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS TIME »/ 

2 OUTPUT$BCOUTDEX) = T I ME$ I N$TENTHS $PRO:CEDURE - TtME$ZERO$TENTHS; 

2 OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1; 

2 DO TIME$INDEX = TO 9; /" WASTE SOME TIME, SO SIMULATED INPUT -/ 

3 CALL UMEC17D>; DOESN'T RUN TOO FAR AHEAD OF REALTIME CLOCK 

3 we;. 

2 iHi; COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT; 



the illustrative numerically controlled machine has no way to drive the tool in more 
Bian one direction. 

Throughout all of this the routine named CLOCK has been counting millisec- 
onds — except, of course, during any moments when INTERRUPT$PROCESSOR 
might have interrupts disabled. Since, in the program as written, these latter opera- 
tions would take well under a millisecond, the clock would not be thrown oft even 
if interrupts were disabled throughout the routine. However, to allow for the more 
^leral possibility that these operations could take considerably longer than a milli- 
second, we enable interrupts at the beginning of this routine. Now interrupts at 
level 1 can break into the servicing of interrupts at level 3 and the clock keeps 
aorrect time. 

If both of these routines called some other routine, that other routine would 
have to be reentrant. 

Eventually all of the data in one of the two files simulating input will have 
been read, which is the abort condition in this developmental program. This is the 
condition we have earlier (Chapter 7) described as being the one legitimate use of 
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mm PROgRAM 



CALL SETUP; 

DISABLE; 

OUTPUTCOFDH) = 12H; 
OUTPUTCOFCHJ =0; 
OUTPUTC0FCH5 = OFOH; 
OUTPUTCOFFH) = 2; 



/" INITIALIZE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC "/ 
/K DITTO «/ 

/K ACCEPT INTERRUPTS 0, 1, 2 AND 5 "/ 

I" ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK ==/ 



L0C$9$SAVE = L0C$9; /" SAVE ADDRESS OF ISIS INTERRUPT 1 ROUTINE - 

L0C$8 = 0C3H; /- SET UP JUMP TO INTERRUPT 1 SERVICE ROUTINE 

L0C$9 = .CLOCK; /== DITTO -/ 

LOC$24 = 0C3H; I" SET UP JUMP TO INTERRUPT 3 SERVICE ROUTINE 

LOC$25 = . INTERRUPT$PROCESSOR; 1" DITTO »/ 

ENABLE; 

00 FOREVER; 

IF GO$FLAG THEN 

CALL COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT; 

END; 

WRAPUP: 

OUTDEX$FINAL = OUTDEX - 1; 

DO OUTDEX = TO OUTDEX$F INAL; 

CALL NUMOUTCOUTPUT$ACOUTDEX), 2, '0', .BUFFER, 8); 
CALL NUMOUT(OUTPUT$BCOUTDEX), 10, • , BUFFER + 8, 85; 

BUFFERC16) = ODH; 
BUFFER(17> = OAH; 

CALL WRITECLPSAFTN, .BUFFER, 18, .STATUS); 

END; 



L0C$9 = L0CS9$SAVE; 



RESTORE ADDRESS OF ISIS INTERRUPT 1 ROUTINE 



CALL CLOSECECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL eLOSEC0ISK$l$AFTN, .STATUS); 
GALL eL6SECDISK$2$AFTN, .STATUS); 
^ALL €caSE(LP$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL EXIT; 

END NUMERICAL$CONTROL; 



a GO TO. The GO TO exits to a wrapup paragraph that writes the simulated out- 
put, closes the files, and executes a CALL EXIT to return control to ISIS. It may 
be noted that, because of the ENABLE at the beginning of INTERRUPT$PRO- 
CESSOR, we will be returning to ISIS with interrupts enabled. In order to make 
the CALL EXIT wcH^k^ ^ mu^ restore the address in location 9 to its value as 
needed by ISIS. 
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Fig. 8.11. First column: simulated input positions for the numerical control program. 
Second column: simulated values for the signals that can cause interrupts. Third column: 
program output when the process was interrupted once, so that operation was terminated 
by running out of position input. Fourth column: program output when the process was 
interrupted repeatedly. The large values of the current in the last entries of the fourth 
column are the complements of negative values; when the simulated start button is read, 
the simulated positions then read are beyond the starting position, and the program makes 
BO provision for moving the tool backward. 



Figure 8.11 shows two sample files of simulated input and the output produced 
when the program was run using them. It is inherent in the nature of programs in- 
volving real time and interrupts that it would be essentially impossible to exactly 
duplicate this output since it depends on the exact timing with which the button 
for inteiTupt 3 was pressed during program execution. 
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£XERCiSES 

1. Write an interrupt routine to accept characters from a paper tape reader. Assume 
that a BYTE variable named READING is zero if a read operation has not been 
initiated, and one if so. If the interrupt occurs with READING equal to zero, 
READING should be set to one. The next arrival of this interrupt signals the pres- 
ence of the lirst character on port 3; place that character in the first element of an 
array named TEXT. On subsequent interrupts, place succeeding characters in suc- 
ceeding elements of TEXT, until an end-of-transmission character (04H) is de- 
tect ;d; do not store this character, and set READING to zero. 

2. Write a program to compute the speed of an automobile, assuming an interrupt 
that denotes one revolution of a wheel of known radius and the availability of an- 
other interrupt from a 1-kHz clock. 

3. Suppose that an automobile computer is furnished engine-speed data in the form 
of an interrupt every other revolution. A clock provides another interrupt every 
10 ms. Each interrupt is unlatched and lasts 50 yu,s. Write a routine that places in 
RPS the engine speed in revolutions per second (rps), and updates the value 
every second. At each update, the program should place in ACCEL a zero if the 
engine speed has not changed by more than 3 rps in the last second, a one if it 
has increased^ by xeiore than 3 rps, and a 2 if it has decreased by more than 3 rps. 

4. Write a program to implement the functions of an electronic stopwatch in "pause- 
accumulate" mode, as follows: A 0.1 -second clock is available at location 8000H 
by pirect memory access (DMA). This means that the clock value is placed in that 
location by external circuitry that "steals" enough processor time to update the 
clock value every tenth of a second. During the approximately 1 yiis that the up- 
date requires, the processor is vmable to access that location, so there is no danger 
of trying to read the value while it is changing and therefore unreliable. The pro- 
grain can change the value, such as by setting it to zero. 

One input to the stopwatch means to reset it to zero; this is given to the pro- 
gram as an interrupt. A second interrupt means either to start timing (the first, 
tMid, fifth, . . .) time it is pressed, or to stop timing (the second, fourth, sixth, . . . 
tim; it is pressed). This is the function of a stopwatch that is being used, for ex- 
am )le, to time a sports event except during time-outs. 

The output, five digits giving minutes, seconds, and tenths of seconds, goes to 
five DMA locations that drive the displays. 
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INTROIUCTION 

The writing and development of programs is materially simplified by the avail- 
ability of a variety of service programs. A number of these axe conibiQed in the 
Intel Systems Implementation Supervisor, ISIS-II. 

We have already worked with a nnmber of these features, especially when we 
have used the READ and WRITE routines. There are a number of others, however, 
that we shall now explore to a greater or lesser degree, depending on how closely 
they tie ip with PL/M programming. From this standpoint the most important of 
the added features are linkage and location. We shall give less emphasis to gen- 
eral file management and the text editor. Debugging features will be considered in 
a final section. 

FILE MANAGEMENT 

The ISIS n operadog ^tsm deals with files. Examples of files indude: 

• A PL/M sowce program; 

• An object program, which is the output of the compiler; 

• A program, ready to be loaded and executed; 
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• Data; 

• A stored sequrace of ISIS ccMnmands for automatic execution using the SUB- 
MIT command. 

Each file is known to the system by a file name. A diskette file has a three-part file 
name made up as follows (curly braces mean that the item is optional): 

{:device:} name {.extension} 

• .-device: might be :F0:, :F1 :, :F2:, or :F3:, to indicate a diskette drive. (If omit- 
ted, :F0: is assumed.) 

• name is from one to six letters or digits and must be present. 

• extension is from one to three letters or digits. If omitted the file name is identi- 
fied simply by name. If present, it must be separated from name by a period. 

OPENING AND CLOSING FILES 

Before a file can be accessed by ISIS-II it must be opened. Opening a file puts in- 
formation about the file into system tables and allocates input and/or output (I/O) 
buffers as needed. When a file is closed, entries for it are removed from the system 
tables and, in the case of a diskette file, directory information is written in the 
Mkitte cBtectory. 

When a file is accessed by ISIS-II in response to a console command, such as 
COPY, ISIS-II takes care of opening and closing the file. When a file is accessed by 
an a,pplications program, the program must open and close the file by using the 
GViN afli CLOSE system calls. 

FILE NAMES FOR STANDARD DEVICES 

A number of devices can be connected to an Intellec system, such as a teletypewriter 
keyboard, teletypewriter tape reader and punch, cathode-ray tube, high-speed 
papertape reader and punch, and a line printer. All have standard names. The 
only one we shall have occasion to use is the line printer, which has the name :LP:. 
Two other names are used a good deal: :CI: and :C0: stand for the console input 
and output devices, where the console can be either a CRT device or a teletype- 
writer. Each time the Intellec system is turned on, it is informed of what the console 
device is so that, for example, :CI: stands for either the CRT keyboard or the tele- 
typewriter keyboard. The :CI: and :CO: files are always open and thus do not re- 
fsta an OPEN operation before they can be used. 

ISIS-n FILE CONTROL COMMANDS 

About a dozen commands having to do with diskette files can be executed from the 
Intellec console. All of these are fully explained in appropriate manuals, and here 
we simply give the briefest sketch to indicate what some of the functions are. 
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Thi > COPY commanil eojA^ an existmg file or files to another file. Fen: exam- 
ple, we ( 01^ say 



COPY :F1:4S0RT2.SRC TO 4S0RT2.SRC 



With the destination having been given no device name, :F0: is assumed. The ef- 
fect is to copy the file from diskette 1 to diskette 0. SRC is the extension normally 
used for a sMve He. JttMtther @OPY command operation is illustrated by 



COfY :FJL:4S0RT2.LST TO :LP: 

which copies the file named to the line printer. LST is the extension for a listing file. 

The DIR command (for directory) provides a listing of the directory of the 
diskette in a specified disk drive. If not specified otherwise, the directory is sent to 
the console output ie<Me@, but It can also be sent to the line prinler or to another 
diskette file. 

Thq DELETE command removes a file from diskette. 

Th^ RENAME command changes the name of a diskette file. 

Sev eral additional ISIS-II console commands are described in the ISIS manuals. 



THE SUBMIT COMMAND 

It is possible, using the SUBMIT command, to carry out a sequence of commands 
automatically, picking them up from a diskette file where they have been placed in 
advance. Furthermore, substitutions can be made in the prewritten file of com- 
mands to make them apply to specific parameters. Let us see, through an example, 
how the command works. 

Suppose that we frequently have occasion to compile a program, write the list- 
ing file from the compilation to the line printer, then carry out LINK and LOCATE 
operatio ns (discussed later in this chapter). We prepare a file having a name of our 
choosin: *, an extension of CSD^t imd containing the following commands: 

PLM8O tFltSO.SRC DEBUG DATE(Sl) 
COPY :Fl:?iD.LST TO :LP: 

LINK :F1 : SO. OBJ , PLM80 . LIB TO :F1:?£0.LNK 
LOCATE :F1:!S0.LNK MAP PRINT(:LP:) 

PLM80 is the command to carry out a PL/M compilation. Anywhere the percent 
sign appears, it indicates a parameter that will be supplied when the set of com- 
mands is invoked with a SUBMIT. %0 refers to the first parameter written in the 
SUBMIT, %1 to the second parameter, etc. All other items written in a SUBMIT 
file represent themselves; for example, :F1 :, SRC, OBJ, etc. We assume that our 
soiu'ce files always have the extension SRC; this is not necessary, and could be 
changed if desired. The extension could also be made a parameter. 
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When we v/isb to carry out this sequence of commands on a file, we type in a 

•mmmmiiw^ as: 

SUBMIT :F1:PLM(8NC3, "20 FEB 77') 

Where we have written 8NC3, those characters will be substituted in the three 
skeleton commands where there is a %0. '20 FEB 77' will be substituted where the 
"/ol appears. The net effect of the SUBMIT shown is exactly as if we had typed in 
the individqal commands 

FLM80 sFl;8NC3.SRC DEBUG DATE('20 FEB 77') 
COPY sri:8NC3.LST TO :LP: 

LINK ;F1:8NC3.0BJ,PLMBD.LIB TO :F1:8NC3.LNK 
LOCATtf !F1:8NC3.LNK MAP PRINT(:LP:) 

Quite elaborate sequences of commands can be set up using this powerful fea- 

'wm isis-n TEXT editor 

Using the ISIS-II text editor, it is possible to create a file at the Intellec console and 
then — or at a later time — modify and correct it in a variety of ways, before writing 
it bae^ to ^ diskette. 

During the creation of the file, simple typing errors can be corrected by "rub- 
bing out" preceding characters with a special key or by deleting the entire line. 
After a file has been created, a variety of facilities are available for making modifi- 
cations and changes. New lines can be inserted anywhere in the file, or existing lines 
can be deleted. Additional characters can be added anywhere in a line, or char- 
acters may be deleted. The file can be searched for a specified string of characters. 
For example, we might say "find the first instance of the word DISABLE." One of 
the most useful features is the ability to substitute one string of characters for an- 
€Sm, We Might say, for example, "substitute L1NE$C0UNTER for CTR." Further- 
more, and very powerfully, we can say (in effect) "substitute LlNE$COUNTER for 
all instances of CTR anywhere in the entire file." 

A number of additional text-editing commands perform necessary functions 
such as moving the pointer specifying which line we are currently looking at forward 
or backward or to the beginning or the ending of the file. All of these commands 
as weQ as ttss others are fully described in appropriate manuals. 

LINKAGE AND LOCATION: 

THE NUMERICAL-CONTROL PROGRAM AGAIN 

The important subject of linkage and location can best be approached for our pur- 
peS^ lefe teough a case study. An investigation of the requirements of the pro- 
gram development process will put our sketch of the new concepts into context. 
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MODULARIZAHCM MR BKTTER PROCHyJCKCING 

Consider again the program at the end of the previous chapter for the numerical 
control of a machine tool. We realize that the program shown is little more than a 
skeleton of the complete application program, since we omitted a number of es- 
sential process-control features such as driving the tool in both directions, and since 
there are major simplifications in the program itself, such as restricting the milli- 
second jcounter to 1 6 bits. It is clear that, as development proceeds, the program 
will become very much larger, leading at least to very long compilation times. This 
is almost the least of the considerations arguing for modularization, but it is an 
annoyance to have to wait 20 minutes for recompilation of a very large program 
when ojily a few statements are changed. 

More importantly, it is often necessary to have more than one programmer 
working on a large job, making it highly desirable for them to be able to work some- 
what in|dependently ftft well-defined separate functions in the program. This is one 
motivation for wishing to he able to compile — mi to some degree check out — 
portions of a complete program separately. 

Perhaps most important of all is the problem of maintaining program stability 
as parts of the program have to be changed. It routinely happens that program 
specifications change, for a wide variety of good and bad reasons, and that as a re- 
sult soipe part of the program has to be modified. It is urgent that programs be de- 
signed in such a way that one function of the program can be modified with some 
reasonable hope that the modification will not have unexpected and undesired re- 
percuss|ions elsewhere in the program. In other words, we like to group program 
functions so that each section of the program carries out just one set of closely re- 
lated operations. This means that when something does have to be changed, the 
impact [of the change will tend to be localized and not have a ripple effect through- 
out the entire program. 

The answer to all of these considerations is good program modularization. We 
have already spoken of this indirectly in discussing procedures in Chapters 5 and 6, 
where, for example, we discussed localizing functions by minimization of global 
variables. In that context we thought of a procediure as a section of a program 
carryini; out clo^f jrfated functions. That emphasis is still valid, but in this chap- 
ter we now g| t© a rogip encowf asting level of program organization, the 
module 

A module in PL/M is any compilable program, which is a simple DO block 
having a label and not enclosed in any other block. If the module contains any 
executalble statements at the module level — that is to say, any statements other than 
DECLARES and PROCEDURE statements that are not uiside a procedure — ^then 
the module is said to be a main-program module. All of the programs from Chapter 
5 up to this point have been main-program modules containing one or more proce- 
dures as well as mwettble statements at the module level. Now we will work with 
a program organization in which there is one main-program module as well as a 
number of other modules contauiing only procedures. 
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In the ease of the nitmeHcal-ccrntrol program it would be eonvenieiit to have 
five modules, as follows: 

• A main program module containing the main program as before plus the pro- 
.cedure named SETUP. 

' • A module containing the interrupt service routine for the real-time clock and 
the procedure that converts from milliseconds to tenths of a second. Both of 
these procedures depend heavily on the data structure for miUiseconds (16, 
24, or 32 bits), so that they constitute a set of closely related functions. When 
iifiier of these procedures changes, the other would have to be changed, too. 

• The service routine for interrupt level 3. This puts in one place all of the func- 
tions having to do with interrupts coming from the machine-tool system. 

• A module to compute the control current. 

• A module containing NUMIN and NUMOUT. 

We ntlst emphasize that each of these modules can be written and compiled 

independently. Naturally they have to be able to communicate with each other, 
which is an issue to which we shall devote attention later; but, if necessary, several 
different people could be working on the major modules independently. Once the 
basic program skeleton modularized in this fashion is running, the person working 
on the module that computes the current could revise that program, recompile it, 
and combine it with the other modules to check it out. The other modules would 
not have to be recompiled. 

THE PUBLIC AND EXTERNAL ATTRIBUTES 

Working with separately compiled modules requires communication between 
modules. For example, when the main program says CALL COMPUTE$CON- 
TROL$CURRENT and the main program no longer contains that procedure, what 
is the compiler supposed to do? Or what happens when the procedure named 
INTERRUPT$PROCESSOR says GO TO WRAPUP, but WRAPUP is now in a 
different module altogether? The answer is the combination of the PUBLIC and 
EXTERNAL attributes. 

Any time a procedure, variable, or label is to be defined in one module and 
referred to in other modules, its declaration in the module where it is defined must 
be made with the PUBLIC attribute. For instance, we might have statements like 
these: 

PROCEDURE (ARGUMENT) ADDRESS PUBLIC; 
DECLARE INDEX$2 ADDRESS PUBLIC; 
DECLARE WRAPUP LABEL PUBLIC; 

Three simple restrictions apply to the PUBLIC attribute: First, within all the 
modules to be linked together to form a complete program, the same object cannot 
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be declared PUBLIC more than once. Second, based variables may not be declared 
PUBLIC;. Third, a PUBLIC declaration must be at the module level. 

The EXTERNAL attribute can also be applied to procedures, variables, and 
labels. \iTien an object is declared to be EXTERNAL it means that the object is used 
in this module but defined elsewhere with a PUBLIC declaration. Thus, although a 
given object cannot be declared PUBLIC more than once, it can be declared 
EXTERNAL many tim^. Hoiwever, an object cannot be declared PUBLIC and 
EXTERNAL in the same module, to Ibat would make no sense. Also, since it is the 
PUBLIC appearance that defines an object, the EXTERNAL attribute may not be 
used in pombination with the AT attribute, which is involved in allocating space, or 
with initialization by the INITIAL or DATA statements. Like PUBLIC, EXTERNAL 
may not be used with a based variable and must be at the module level. Further- 
more, fcjr rather different reasons, EXTERNAL may not be used in combination with 
INTERRUPT or REENTRANT. 

All of this will make more sense in the context of a complete program, so let 
us retiun i to #e nwnaftM-conlitf application. ^ 

THE WAJM WmGMAM AS A SEPARATE MODULE 

The main-program module in this organization of the program is shown in Fig. 9.1. 
The executable statements at the end are as before. The procedure SETUP, which 
is still (jontained in the main-program module, is also as before. All of the other 
procedures have been removed to modules of their own, so the main-program 
module is, of course, shorter, but the declarations have changed somewhat and there 
are a nijmber of new declarations associated with the procedures that are no longer 
part of this program. Let us look at these latter aspects. 

Looking first at the DECLARE statements, we see that the attribute PUBLIC 
has been added to most of them. The only variables that are not PUBLIC are those 
that are used only in this module, such as BUFFER and a few others. We see in line 
21 the declaration of a label to be PUBLIC. It is only in this kind of situation that 
we havej any occasion to declare a label. 

Air of the procedures used by this program, with the exception of SETUP, are 
now in lOther modules, so we must somehow inform the compiler of that fact by 
declaring them h@re ^ ^ing EXTERNAL. This is the function of all of the pro- 
cedure declarations on the second page of Fig. 9.1, all of which contain the 
EXTERNAL attribute in their PROCEDURE statements. When this is done, the 
procedure must contiA nothing but declarations of the formal parameters. It would 
obviously make no sense for a procedure that is declared to be EXTERNAL to con- 
tain executable statements or declarations of any other kinds of variables except 
procedijre parameters. 

We said earlier that the same object cannot be declared to be both EXTERNAL 
and PUBLIC in the same module. As we see in this module, however, it is quite 
acceptasle for the same module to contain PUBLIC and EXTERNAL declarations — 
of diSeient objects, naturally. 
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FIG. 9.1 



PAGE 1 



/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/" 

/« THIS REVISED VERSION PLACES MOST PROCEDURES INTO SEPARATELY-COMPILED 
/K MODULES, FOR IMPROVED PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT. 

/SK«X»KXKXX»!:»KK::K8Ki:»KS;i8KX8KiiS»K8R»XKKS»»SS 
/« 

GLOBAL variables: 

TIME$MS 
TIME$TENTH5 



A NUMERICAL CONTROL PROGRAM, PRESENTED HERE IN AN EARLY DEVELOPMENTAL 
VERSION THAT EMPHASIZES INTERRUPT AND REENTRANCY CONSIDERATIONS. 
THIS VERSION USES INPUT TAKEN FROM DISK, SET UP FOR CHECKOUT PURPOSES 
AND WRITES ITS OUTPUT EITHER TO THE LINE PRINTER OR TO DISK. 



X8KK88KS 



TIME IN MILLISECONDS 

TIME IN TENTHS OF A SECOND 



TIME$ZERO$TENTHS TIME AT WHICH START BUTTON WAS PRESSED 



FEEDRATE 
POSITIONSZEIIO 
GO$FLAG 
ECHO$AFTN 

DISK$1$AFTN 
DISK$2$AFTN 
LP|i*FTI* 



INPUT VALUE: RATE AT WHICH TOOL IS TO MOVE 

INITIAL POSITION OF TOOL WHEN START BUTTON IS PRESSED 

FLAG INDICATING THAT START BUTTON HAS BEEN PRESSED 

AFTN = 'ACTIVE FILE TABLE NUMBER' FOR FILE NEEDED BY ISIS 

PROCESSING OF SIMULATED INPUT 
AFTN OF DISK FILE OF SIMULATED INPUT: INTERRUPT IDENTIFIERS 
AFTN FOR INPUT: ALL OTHER 

AFTN FOR OUTPUT: SIMPLE CHANGE IN PROGRAM SENDS OUTPUT TO DISK 



2 
3 
"t 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
Ik 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



numericalScontrol$3: 

DO; 

DECLARE CTIME$MS, TIME$TENTHS, T I M E S Z ER0$ TEN THS ) ADDRESS PUBLIC; 
DECLARE CFEED$RATE, PCS I T I ON $ Z ERO ) ADDRESS PUBLIC; 
DECLARE GOSFLAG BYTE PUBLIC; 

DECLARE CECHO$AFTN, DISK$1$AFTN, DISK$2$AFTN, LP$AFTN) ADDRESS PUBLIC; 
DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH'j 
DECLARE FALSE LITERALLY '0'; 
DECLARE FOREVER LITERALLY 'WHILE 1'; 
DECLARE L0C$8 BYTE AT(8); 
DECLARE L0C$9 ADDRESS ATC9); 
DECLARE L0C$9SSAVE ADDRESS; 
DECLARE L0C$2'* BYTE AT(24); 
DECLARE LOC$25 ADDRESS AT(25); 
DECLARE INPUT$1C50) BYTE PUBLIC; / 
DECLARE INPUT$2(200) ADDRESS PUBLIC; / 
DECLARE OUTPUT$AC250) BYTE PUBLIC; / 
DECLARE OUTPUT$BC250) ADDRESS PUBLIC; / 

DECLARE (INDEX$1, INDEX$2, OUTDEX, OUTDEX$F INAL) ADDRESS PUBLIC; 

DECLARE BUFFERC128) BYTE; 

DECLARE CBUFFPTR, COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE WRAPUP LABEL PUBLIC; 



STORAGE FOR PART OF SIMULATED INPUT -/ 
DITTO •■••/ 

STORAGE FOR PART OF SIMULATED OUTPUT »/ 
DITTO K/ 
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$EJECT 
OPEN: 

PROCEDURE CAFT, FILE, ACCESS, MODE, STATUS) EXTERNAL; 

DECWAftE CAFT, FILE, ACCESS, MODE, STATUS) ADDRESS; 
END OP«N; 

CLOSE : 

PROCEDURE (AFT, STATUS) EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE CAFT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 
END CLOSE; 

EXIT: 

PROCtWIiS fXTERNAL; 
END EXIT; 

READ: 

PROCEDURE CAFT, BUFFER, COUNT, ACTUAL, STATUS) EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE CAFT, m^FBR, COUNT, ACTUAL, STATUS) ADDRESS; 
END READ; 

WRITE: 

PROCEDURE CAFT, BUFFER, COUNT, STATUS) EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE (AFT, BUFFER, COUNT, STATUS) ADDRESS; 
END WRITE; 

NUMIN: 

PROCEDURE CPOINTERJ ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE POINTER ADDRESS; 
END NUMIN; 



NUMOUT : 

PROCEDURE (VALUE, BASE, LC, 

DECLARE CVALUE, BASE, LC, 
END NUMOUT; 

TIME$ IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE: 
PROCEDURE ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 



BUFFADR, WIDTH) EXTERNAL; 
BUFFADR, WIDTH) ADDRESS; 



/a NOTE THAT REENTRANT ATTRIBUTE DOES NOT APPEAR HERE »/ 



END TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE; 

/K NOTE THAT INTERRUPT ATTRIBUTE ODES NOT APPEAR HERE »/ 



CLOCK: 

PROCEIMJRE fXTERNAL; 
em CLOCK; 



INTERRUPT$PROCESSOR: 

PROCEDURE EXTERNAL I 

EM tltTitRAPT$PROC£&$OR; 

COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT: 

PROCEDURE EXTERNAL; 

Em CeMPIITB$CONTReL$CURRENT; 
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$EJEC r 
SETUP: 
PROCE JURE; 



I" 



PASE 



L OPENC.ECHO$AFTN, . C ' : F 1 : SCRTCH 2, 0^ .STATUS); 

L 0PENC.DISK$1$AFTN^ . C ' : F 1 : 8NC 1 . DAT 1, ECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 

L 0PENC.DISK$2$AFTN, . C ' : F 1 : 8NG2 . DAT •), 1, ECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 



READ DISK FILES TO GET SIMULATED DATA INTO MAIN MEMORY. CANNOT BE DONE 
WITH ISIS CALLS WITHIN INTERRUPT SERVICE ROUTINES, BECAUSE ISIS ROUTINES 
ARE NOT REENTRANT. ~l 



INpEX$l 
DO 



0; 



WHILE INDEX$1 < 50; 

CALL READCDISK$1$AFTN, .BUFFER, 20, .COUNT, .STATUS); 

IF BUFFERCO)- g ODH THEN /« IMPLIES NULL LINE MARKING END OF INPUT "•/ 
DO; 

INPUT$1( INDEX$1) = OFFH; /" SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT «/ 
INDEX$1 = 50; /" GET OUT OF LOOP -/ 

END; 
ELSE 
DO; 

BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 

INPUT$1CINDEX$1) = NUMINC .BUFFPTR); 
INDEX$1 != INDEX$1 + 1; 
END; 
ENb; 

INDEX$2 = 0; 

DO WHILE INDEX$2 < 200; 

CALL READCDISK$2$AFTN, .BUFFER, 20, .COUNT, .STATUS); 
IF BUFFERCO) = ODH THEN 
DO; 

INPUT$2CINDEX$2) = OFFFFH; f« SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT «/ 
INDEX$2 = 2110; 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 

BUFFPTR = .BUFFER; 

INPUT$2CINDEX$2) = NUMI NC . BUFF PTR) ; 
INDEJCff s IN0EX$2 + 1; 
END; 

END; 

INDEX$1, INDEX$2, OUTDEX = 0; /" SET UP FOR SIMULATED INPUT AND OUTPUT »/ 

TIME$MS, TIME$TENTHS, TlME$ZERO$TENTHS = 0; /» CANNOT COMBINE INITIAL AND PUBLIC ATTRIBUTES «/ 
GOfiFLAG = FALSE; 
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$EJECT 

/•■■• MAIN PROGRAM »/ 



CALL SETUP; 



DISABLE; 

OUTPUTCOFDH) 

OUTPUT(OFCH) 

OUTPUTCOFCH) 

OUTPUTCOFFH) 



12H; f« INITIALIZE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC 

0; /S' DITTO •■••/ 

BFOH; /« ACCEPT INTERRUPTS 0, 1, 2 AND 3 

2; ' /" ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK «/ 



L0C$9$SAVE = L0C$9; /== SAVE ADDRESS OF ISIS INTERRUPT 1 ROUTINE - 

L0C$8 = 0C3H; /== SET UP JUMP TO INTERRUPT 1 SERVICE ROUTINE 

L0C$9 = .CLOCK; /« DITTO «/ 

L0C$2it = 0C3H; /« SET UP JUMP TO INTERRUPT 3 SERVICE ROUTINE 

LOC$25 = . INTERRUPT$PROCESSOR; /« DITTO 



ENABLE; 



DO FOREVER; 

IF GO$FLAG THEN 

CALL COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT; 

END; 



WRAPUP: 

OUTDEX$FINAL = OUTDEX - 1; 

DO OUTDEX = TO OUTDEX$F INAL; 

CALL NUMOUTCOUTPUT$A(0UTDEX), 7, '0', .BUFFER, 8); 

CALL NUM0UTCOUTPUT$BCOUTDEX), 10, ' ', .BUFFER + 8, 8); 

BUFFER(16) = ODH; 

BUFFER(17) = OAH; 

CALL WRITECLP$AFTN, .BUFFER, 18, .StATUS); 
END; 

DISABLE; 

OUTPUT(OFFH) = 1; /"• DISABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK -/ 

L0C$9 = L0C$9$SAVE; /« RESTORE ADDRESS OF ISIS INTERRUPT 1 ROUTINE » 
ENABLE; 

CALL CLOSECECHO$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CL0SECDISK$1$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CL0SECDISK$2$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL CLOSECLP$AFTN, .STATUS); 
CALL EXIT; 

END i:yi^i|AL,teONTROL$3i 



I 
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Figure 9.2 shows the module containing the procedure COMPUTE$CON- 
TROL$CURRENT. We see that the procedure has been made part of a compilable 
module by enclosing it in a DO block that has a label. This label has been made 
descriptive by adding the word MODULE, but this is not required. We see that all 
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C0MPUTE$C0NTROL$CURRENT$MODULE : 

DO; 

declare input$2c200) address external; 

declare output$a(250) byte external; 

declare output$b(250) address external; 

declare cindexs2, outdex) address external; 

declare wrapup label external; 

declare (t1me$zer0$tenths, pos i t i on $z ero, feed$rate) address external; 

time$ i n$tenths$ procedure : 

procedure address external; 
end time$in$tenths$procedure; 

compute$control$current: 
procedure public; 

DECLARE CPRESENTSPOSITION, DES I REDSPOS I T I ON, CURRENT) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE P0SITI0N$C0EFFICIENT ADDRESS DATAC3); 
DECLARE ELAPSED$TIME ADDRESS; 
DECLARE TIME$INDEX BYTE; 



END OF SIMULATED INPUT «/ 



/" SIMULATE INPUT OF TOOL POSITION «/ 
IF INPUT$2CINDEX$2) = OFFFFH THEN /« SENTINEL: 

GO TO WRAPUP; 
ELSE 

PRESENT$POSITION = I NPUT$ 2 ( I NDEX$ 2) ; 
INDEX$2 = INDESr$2 + 1; 

ELAPSEDSTIME = T I ME$ I N $ TENTHS $ PROC EDURE - T I ME $ 2 ERG $ TEN THS ; 

DESIRED$P0SITION = PC S I T 1 ON $ Z ERO + FEEDSRATE " ELAPSEDSTIME; 

CURRENT = P0SITI0N$C0EFF1CIENT - ( DES I R EDS PCS 1 T I ON - PR ES ENT $POS I TI ON) ; 

OUTPUT$ACOUTDEX) =1; /" IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS CURRENT "/ 

OUTPUTSBCOUTDEX) - CURRENT; 

OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1; 

OUTPUT$A(OUTDEX) = 2; /" IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS TIME "/ 
OUTPUT$B(OUTDEX) = T IME$ I N $ TENTHS $ PROC EDURE - T IME$ZERO$TENTHS; 
OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1; 



DO TIME$ INDEX s TO 9; 

CALL TIME<:i70D; 
END; 



/» WASTE SOME TIME, SO SIMULATED INPUT "/ 

/" DOESN'T RUN TOO FAR AHEAD OF REALTIME CLOCK 



END COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT; 

END COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT$MODULE ; 
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of the variables that, in the Chapter 8 version of this program, were global to this 
procedure have been declared here to be EXTERNAL. For example, a variable like 
INPUT$2 was declared once in the earlier version, at the beginning of the combined 
prograift. Now it is declared with the PUBLIC attribute in the main program module, 
where it is defined, and as an EXTERNAL in any other module in which it is used. 
We note that WRAPUP is declared here to be EXTERNAL. We note that TIME$- 
IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE is declared in this module to be EXTERNAL just as it 
was in the main-program module; both of these modules need to refer to this pro- 
cedure, which is defined elsewhere. The one procedure contained in this module, 
COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT, is declared to be PUBLIC so that its name 
will be known in any module where its name is declared to be EXTERNAL. 

Figure 9.3 shows a module named CLOCKS that contains two procedures. 
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$NOINTVECTOR 

/« NUMERICAL CONTROL PROGRAM: CLOCKS MODULE "I 

CLOCKS: 
DO; 

DECLARE TIME$MS ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
CLOCK: 

PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 1 PUBLIC; 
TIME$MS = TIME$MS + 1; 

OUTPUT(OFFH) = 2; /" ENABLE REAL-TIME CLOCK "/ 

OUTPUT(OFDH) ^ 20H; /" RESTORE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC "/ 

/" IN FULL-SCALE PROGRAM, TIME$MS WOULD BE 24 OR 32 BITS, REQUIRING A MORE 
ELABORATE PROCESSING ROUTINE HERE "I 

END CLOCK; 

TIME$ I N$ TENTHS S PROCEDURE : 
PROCEDURE ADDRESS REENTRANT PUBLIC; 
DECLARE TEMPORARY ADDRESS; 

DISABLE; /- CRITICAL REGION: TIME$MS ALSO PROCESSED BY INTERRUPT ROUTINE "/ 

TEMPORARY = TIME$MS / 100; 

ENABLE; 

RETURN TEMPORARY; 

/» IN FULL-SCALE PROGRAM, TIME$MS WOULD BE 2^ OR 32 BITS, REQUIRING A MORE 
ELABORATE PROCESSING ROUTINE HERE 

END TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE; 

END CLOCKS; 
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Both procedures refer to TIME$MS, which is defined to be PUBLIC in the main- 
program module. This EXTERNAL declaration, at the module level, is global to 
both procedures in the module. We see that the procedure CLOCK is declared here 
with the attributes INTERRUPT 1 and PUBLIC. 

Figure 9.4 shows the module containing the procedure named INTERRUPT$- 
PROCESSOR. This involves no new concepts. 

Figure 9.5 shows a module containing NUMIN and NUMOUT. These are ex- 
actly as we have seen and used them before except that the PUBLIC attribute has 
been added to their PROCEDURE statements. We do see here one feature that is 
not present in any of the other procedures defined elsewhere in this program and 
that is the presence of parameters. We observe that formal parameters are not de- 
clared as either EXTERNAL or PUBLIC, since they are within procedures. 

THE OUTPUT QF COMPILATION 

When a PL/M source program is compiled, the compiler produces two output files. 
The first is a listing of the type we have used to display programs throughout the 
book. The second file contains what is called object code. This is in the general 
form of machine-language instructions for the computer on which the object program 
will be run, but it is not quite ready to be loaded and executed. The main feature 
of the object code produced by the compiler is that it is relocatable, which means 
that, in a separate operation carried out by the ISIS program named LOCATE, it 
can be set up to be loaded in any desired part of microcomputer memory. We shall 
consider this operation at the end of the chapter. 

The object code from the compilation of a module is also incomplete in that 
any objects that were declared in the source program to be EXTERNAL are specially 
marked with that information and of course do not contain final addresses or con- 
tents. The next project in getting the program running is to link the different modules 
together. 

THE ISIS LINK PROGRAM 

The ISIS program named LINK combines two or more modules of object code into 
one module and also combines information from PUBLIC objects with all the places 
the objects were declared EXTERNAL. This is called satisfying the external refer- 
ences. The output of the linkage operation is one module of object code. Everything 
has been linked together, in other words. The final program takes no more memory 
than if it had been written as one big program with a single compilation. 

THE PL/M-80 LIBRARY 

Quite a number of compiler-generated procedures are used in compiling a PL/M 
progFiKn. Smh things as multiplication, division, and the addition of ADDRESS vari- 
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/» NUMERICAW eaWTROL PROGRAM: INTERRUPT PROCESSOR MODULE "/ 
/xxxitxxxxitxxitii«KXsixsxxxs«sxxxxss«xxxxxxxxxxxxxxsxx^ 

interrupt$process©«$module: 

DO; 

DECLARE INPUT$1C50) BYTE EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE INPUT$2C200) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE (INDEX$1, INDEX$2, OUTDEX) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE WRAPUP LABEL EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE OUTPUT$A(250) BYTE EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE OUTPUT$BC250) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE GO$FLAG BYTE EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE CTIME$ZERO$TENTHS, FEED$RATE, POS I TI0N$ZER03 ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH', FALSE LITERALLY '0'; 

TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE: 

PROCEDURE ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
END TIME$ IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE; 



INTERRUPTS PROCESSOR: 
PROCEDURE INTEBRUfT 3 PUBLIC; 

DECLARE I|iiTiR»OPT$ IDENTIFIERS BYTE; 



ENABLE; 



/« ALLOW THIS INTERRUPT SERVICE ROUTINE TO BE INTERRUPTED »/ 



/" SIMULATE INPUT OF INTERRUPT INDENTIFIER ==/ 
IF INPUT$1CINDEX$I) = OFFH THEN /"• SENTINEL: 

GO m MRAPW; 
ELSE 

INTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS = I NPUT$ 1 C INDEX$ 1 ) ; 
INDEX$1 = INDEX$1 + 1; 



END OF SIMULATED INPUT «/ 



/" STOP SIGNAL "/ 
/» OVER-PRESSURE «/ 
/=' LIMIT SWITCH "/ 



IF CINTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS = OOOOOOOIB) 

OR ClNTEflRUPT$ IDENTIFIERS = OOOOOOlOB) 

OR CINTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS r OOOOOIOOB) 
THEN 
DO; 

0UTPUT$A(OUTDEX5 = llOOOOOOB; /~ ALARM AND SHUT DOWN «/ 
OUTPUT$B(OUTDEX) = T I ME$ IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE - TIME$ZERO$TENTHS; 
OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1 ; 
G0$fLA6 s FAISE; 
END; 

IF INTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS = OOOOIOOOB THEN /"■ UNDER-PRESSURE "/ 

DO; 

OUTPUT$ACOUTDEX) = lOOOOOOOB; /" ALARM »/ 

OUTPUTSBCOUTDEX) = TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE - TIME$ZERO$TENTHS; 
OUTDEX r OUTDEX + 1; 

END; 

IF INTERRUPT$IDENTIFIERS 



OOOIOOOOB THEN 



START BUTTON '=/ 



DO; 



TIME$ZERO$TENTHS = T I ME $ I N$ TENTHS $ PROC EDURE ; 
FEED$RATE = 202; /" REPLACE WITH INPUT OPERATIONS LATER / 

POSITION$ZERO = 20; /" DITTO »/ 
GO$FLAG = TRUE; 
END; 

DISABLEjl MUST DISABLE INTERRUPTS BEFORE RESTORING INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC «/ 

OUTPBfCSFBH) = 20H; RESTORE INTELLEC INTERRUPT LOGIC «/ 

END INTERRUPT$PROICIiSSOR; 
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END IirfBRR«)IPT$PR0i6;iSSOR$MODULE ; 
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/xxxxxx-.i :: :::::: :::::::::: :::::: ;: :::::: :: :: :: :::::::!:: :::::: :: :::::: :: :::::: :: :::::::::::::;xsxx«xxxxxx / 

i" numerical control program: module containing numin and numout «/ 
ascii$in$and$out: 

DO; 

NUMIN: 

PROCEDURE(POINTER) ADDRESS PUBLIC; 

DECLARE (POINTER, CHAR$PTR, BASE2, BASES, BASEIO, BASEI6) ADDRE5S, 

POINTER$REF BASED POINTER ADDRESS, 

(CURRENT$CHAR BASED CHAR$PTR, O BYTE, 

MORE$STRING BYTE; 
DECLARE DIGITS (=0 BYTE DATA ( ' 1 23'»56789ABCDEF • ); 
DECLARE TRUE LITERALLY 'OFFH', 

FALSE LITERALLY 'O'; 

BASE2, BASES, BASEIO, BASE15 = 0; 
CHAR$PTR = POINTER$REF; 
DO WHILE CURRENT$CHAR = ' '; 
CHAR$PTR = CHAR$PTR + 1; 

END; 

MORESSTRING = TRUE; 
DO WHILE MORE$STRING; 
MORE$STRING = FALSE; 
DO I = TO LASTCDIGITS); 

IF CURRENT$CHAR = DIGITSCI) THEN 
DO; 

IF I < 2 THEN 

BASE2 = BASE2 + BhSE2 + I; 
BASES = SHLCBASE8, 3) + I; 
IF I < 10 THEN 

BASEIO = BASEIO - 10 + I; 
BASE16 = SHL(BASE16, 4) + I; 
CHAR$PTR = CHAR$PTR + 1; 
MORESSTRING r TRUE; 
END; 
END; 
END; 

POINTER$REF = CHAR$PTR + 1; 
IF CURRENT$CHAR = 'H' THEN 

RETURN BASE16; 
IF CURRENT$CHAR = '0' OR CURRENT$CHAR = 'Q' THEN 

RETURN BASE8; 
POINTER$REF = CHAR$PTR; 
CHAR$PTR = CHAR$PTR - 1; 
IF CURRENT$CHAR = 'B' THEN 

RETURN BASE2; 
RETURN BASEIO; 
END NUMIN; 
NUMOUT: 

PROCEOURECVALUE, BASE, LC, BUFADR, WIDTH) PUBLIC; 
DECLARE (VALUE, BUFADR) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE (BASE, LC, WIDTH, I) BYTE; 
DECLARE CCHARS BASED BUFADR) (1) BYTE; 
DECLARe OreiTSCa) BYTE DATAC 01 23'l56789ABCDEF • ); 

DO I = 1 TO WIDTH; 

CHARS(WIDTH - I) = DIGITS(VALUE MOD BASE); 

VALUE = VALUE / BASE; 
END; 
I = 0; 

DO WHILE CHARS(I) = '0' AND I < WIDTH - 1; 
CHARSCU = LC; 
1=1+1; 
END; 
END NUMOUT; 

END ASCII$IN$AND$OUT; 
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ables, for example, which are not directly available in the 8080 instruction set, must 
be done by procedure calls. In many cases these procedures are compiled into the 
program automatically and the programmer need hardly be aware that it is being 
done. However, any time the compiler sees the attribute EXTERNAL in a compila- 
tion, it does not automatically emit these procedures, on the theory that they may 
very weB be called for in other modules as well and that there is no point in having 
multiple copies of them. Therefore, when we link modules together, we must also 
specify k library where any needed procedures of this type may be obtained. This 
Ubrary ftas the name PLM80.LIB. These procedures do not have to be declared. 

Another library named SYSTEM. LIB contains object-code procedures that 
implemept the various ISIS system calls such as READ, WRITE, OPEN, etc., and 
should also be specified in the linkage operation whenever these functions are used. 
These procedures must be declared as EXTERNAL. 

The actual linkage operation is a simple matter of typing the command LINK 
at the console followed by the names of all the modules to be included, followed 
by the names of any libraries to be searched in satisfying external references, and 
naming the module to contain the linked program. The few necessary details can 
readily be found in appropriate manuals. For the modules involved in our situation, 
tlie LI N K coaanmfi is m folkrwf : 

LINK :F 1:8NC3.0B3, s Fl : INOUTM . OBJ , : Fl : CLOCKS . 08 J , : Fl : INTPR3 . OBJ , & 
:Fl:COrPUT.OBa| SYSTEM. LIB, PLM80.LIB TO :F1:8NC3.LNK 

The am lersand (&) at the md ^ the first line is an indication the cooxmand is 
continued oa tb^ smk Ime. 
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The final operation before running the program is to LOCATE it. This is a matter 
of converting the addresses from relative form to absolute locations, producing ab- 
solute object code that can actually be loaded into memory, executed, and run. 
Alternatively, the output of the LOCATE operation can be used to program PROMs 
or used for in-circuit emulation. 

If we don't care where the program md its data are located in memory, the 
comm^id can be as simple as 

LOCATE :F1:8NC3.LNK 



but 



Th^ 
mand 
This is 

Th^ 

may 



output is a file having the same name as that named in the LOCATE com- 
no extension. This file contains a program ready to be loaded and run. 
(jione simply by typing the name of the file. 
LOCATE command has a number of other features, however, of which we 
nolle some of the more commonly used. 
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There are four parts to a program produced by the compiler and combined by 
the linker. These are: 

Code the actual machine instructions and constants. 

Data the part containing variable data and storage for I/O buffers, 

The program stack mea used for a variety of special purposes, 

Memory which is anything not in the first three groups; sometimes used for 
direct memory access. 

It is common for these different parts of the program to be physically stored in 
different kinds of memory. For example, the code, which never has to be modified, 
can be placed in ROM or PROM, although it can also be placed in RAM if desired. 
The other three parts of the program must all be in RAM, but even then it is some- 
times desirable to be able to specify exact locations to make these segments cor- 
respond with physical devices. For these reasons the LOCATE command permits 
us to specify exactly where these four parts of the program are to be allocated. To 
do this, it is necessary to know how long each segment is; this information is easily 
obtained by doing the LOCATE operation once with no segment locations specified. 
One of the outputs of this operation is a map, which for our program is as follows: 



MEMORY MAP OF MODULE 8NC3, 
READ FROM FILE : Fl : 8NC3 . LNK , 
WRITTEN TO FILE :F1:8NC3, 
START ADDRESS OF 36AAH. 

ADDRESS LENGTH SEGMENT 



OOIBH 0003H ABSOLUTE 

3680H 06FDH CODE 

3D7DH 0044H STACK 

3DC1H 0595H DATA 

4356H B36AH MEMORY 



Now suppose we wish to place the code starting in 4000H and all the rest of the 
I0i0am Minting in 8000H. This is all that has to be done: 

LOCATE :Fl:9NC5.LNK CODECtOOOH) DATAC8000H) 

The LOCATE command also permits us to produce a listing of the absolute loca- 
tions corresponding to symbols and the beginnings of lines in the original source 
program. In order for this to be possible, the compilation must have been done with 
a variation of the compiler command containing the word DEBUG, so that the 
necessary information can be carried along with the object program for use in this 
way. The listing of lines and symbols then makes it possible, using the ISIS DEBUG 
command, to inspect and control the operation of the absolute object program from 
the Intellec console. We shall consider this operation briefly below. 



THE LIB COMMAND 

Programs can be combined into libraries. For an example, suppose that the nu- 
merical-control program is under development, and that the programmer is working 
exclusively at one stage on the module that computes the control current. As the 
module |s revised and recompiled, it will be necessary each time to link it with all 
the other modules that make up the complete program. Here, there are only four 
other modules; in a complete appUcations program there could conceivably be 
dozens. |rhe time and effort of typing all these names correctly m a LINK command 
is an avoidable burden, using the LIB facility. 

The technique is to place all of the object modules (compiler output modules), 
except tjhe one under active development, into a library, having a name such as 
:F1 :NUMCON.LIB, perhaps. The mechanics of doing so are quite simple. Now, 
when we wish to link a new version of the current computation module with all the 
others, vjre can simply write: 



LINK :F1:C0MPUT.0BJ, : F 1 : NUMCON . LIB , SYSTEM. LIB, PLM80.LIB TO :F1:BNC3.LNK 



PROGCAM DEBUGGING 

Programs as originally written unfortunately usually contain errors. These can have 
causes ranging from mistyping and other simple carelessness, to misunderstanding 
of the language, incorrect program logic, misunderstanding of the specifications, or 
failure of communication between programmers writing different modules. When a 
prograni has been writtaa, it k always necessary to try to establish that it works 
correctly. 

Soqie errors will result in a syntactically wrong program such that the compiler 
can report a problem. Other errors lead to a program that is syntactically correct, 
but still does not produce correct results. An essential part of the testing of any 
program is to compare its output vnth hand-calculated answers. 

We can get a brief indication of some of these oper^ions by studying a final 
version of the module to oimpite the current. 

COMPILER DIAGNOSTICS 

The module shown before in Fig. 9.2 was modified to introduce some deliberate 
errors. One of the changes was to reverse the test of the simulated input against the 
sentinelj. The other changes were designed to illustrate various aspects of the diag- 
nostic York of the compiler. The modified source program is shown in Fig. 9.6. 
How many errors can you find? 

The listing from compiling this program is shown in Fig. 9.7. The first report 
of an e^ror is after statement 15 where the diagnostic message is perfectly clear and 
is placed immediately after the offending statement. The message after statement 21 
takes a little more detective work, since the problem actually occurred earlier. In 
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/" NUMERICAL CONTROL PROGRAM: MODULE TO COMPUTE CURRENT «/ 

/« «/ 

/" CHECKOUT VERSION 1 */ 

THIS VERSION CONTAINS A NUMBER OF DELIBERATE ERRORS «/ 

/3t , X/ 

/» »/ 

COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT$MODULE : 
DO; 

DECLARE INPUT$2C200) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE OUTPUT$A(250) BYTE EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE OUTPUT$B(250) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE CINDEX$2, OUTDEX) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE WRAPUP LABEL; 

DECLARE CTIME$ZERO$TENTHS, POS I T ION$ZERO, FEED$RATE) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

T I ME$ I N$TENTHS$ PROCEDURE: 

PROCEDURE ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
END TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE; 

COMPUTE $control$current: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 

DECLARE (PRESENT$POSITION, DES I RED$POS I TION, CURRENT) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE POSITION$COEFFICIENT ADDRESS DATAC3); 

DECLARE ELAPSED$TIME ADDRESS; 

DECLARE TIME$INDEX BYTE; 

DECLARE CURRENT ADDRESS; 

/» SIMULATE INPUT OF TOOL POSITION "•/ 

IF INPUT$2CINDEX$2) = OFFH THEN; /s SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT »/ 
DO; 

GO TO WRAPUP; 

END; *■ 

ELSE 

DO; 

PRESENT$POSITION = I NPUT$2C I NDEX$2) ; 
INDEX$2 = INDEX$2 + 1; 

ELAPSED$TIME = T I ME$ I N $ TENTHS$PROCEDURE - T I ME$ ZERO$ TENTHS ; 

DESIRED$POSITION = PCS I T I ON $ZERO + FEED$RATE - ELAPS ED$ T I ME; 

CURRENT = POSITION$COEFFIC lENT - ( DE S I RED$ POS I T I ON - PR E S ENT$POS I TI ON) ; 

OUTPUT$A(OUTDEX) = 1; /" IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS CURRENT 

OUTPUT$BCOUTDEX) = CURRENT 

OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1; 

OUTPUTSACOUTDEX) = 2; /" IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS TIME -/ 
OUTPUT$B(OUTDEX) = T I ME$ I N$ TENTHS $PROC EDURE - T IME$ ZERO$ TENTHS ; 
OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1 

DO TIME$INDEX = TO 9 ; /:= WASTE SOME TIME, SO SIMULATED INPUT -/ 

CALL TIMEC170); /- DOESN'T RUN TOO FAR AHEAD OF REALTIME CLOCK ==/ 

END; 

END COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT; 



END COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT$MODULE; 

Fig. 9.6. Source listing of a modiiied version of die modide diown in Fig. 9.2, wMi a 
nmnbo' of deliiierate errors IntroducetL 
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/:::::::::::::::: :: :::::: :: :: :::::: :: :: :: :: :: :::::! :: :::::: :: :: :::::: :: :: ::!::: :: ::::;ixsxxsxxH«sxxsexxxs / 

I" NUMERICAL CONTROL PROGRAM: MODULE TO COMPUTE CURRENT «/ 

/" K/ 

I" CHECKOUT VERSION 1 «/ 

/» THIS VERSION CONTAINS A NUMBER OF DELIBERATE ERRORS »/ 

/« !!/ 

/« XI 



/xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx I 



COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT$MODULE: 
DO; 

DECLARE INPUT$2C200) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE OUTPUT$A(250) BYTE EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE OUTPUT$B(250) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE CINDEX$2, OUTDEX) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE WRAPUP LABEL; 

DECLARE (TIME$ZERO$TENTHS, POS I T ION$ZERO, FEED$RATE) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

TIME$ IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE : 

PROCEDURE ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
END TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE; 

COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 

DECLARE CPRESENT$POSITION, DES I RED$POSI TION, CURRENT) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE POSITION$COEFFICIENT ADDRESS DATACS); 

DECLARE ELAPSED$TIME ADDRESS; 
DECLARE TIMESINDEX BYTE; 
DECLARE CURRENT ADDRESS; 
78, STATEMENT ft 1 5 , NEAR 'CURRENT', DUPLICATE DECLARATION 



/" SIMULATE INPUT OF TOOL POSITION -/ 

IF INPUT$2CINDEX$2) r OFFH THEN; /» SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT ~l 
DO; 

GO TO WRAPUP; 

ERROR (1105, STATEMENT #19, NEAR 'WRAPUP', UNDECLARED IDENTIFIER 

20 3 END; 

21 2 ELSE 
(29, STATEMENT #21, NEAR 'ELSE', ILLEGAL STATEMENT 

DO; 

PRESENT$POSITION = I NPUT$ 2C I NDEX$ 2) ; 
INDEX$2 ST INI»BX$2 + 1; 

ELAPSED$TIME = TIMES IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE - TIME$ZERO$TENTHS; 
DESIRED$POSITION = POSITION$ZERO + FEED$RATE '= ELAPSED$T IME; 
CURRENT = P0SITION$COEFFICIENT ~ (DESIRED$POSITION - PRESENT$POSITION); 
OUTPUT$ACOUTDEX) =1; l~ IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS CURRENT 

OUTPUT$BC0UTDEX) = CURRENT 
OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1 ; 

OUTPUT$A(OUTDEX) = 2; /== IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS TIME -I 
OUTPUT$B(OUTDEX) = T I ME$ IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE - TIME$ZERO$TENTHS; 

OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1 



ERROR #32, STATEMENT #29, NEAR 'DO', 
DO TIME$INDEX = TO 9; 

CALL TIMEC170); 
END; 



INVALID SYNTAX, TEXT IGNORED UNTIL ';' 
/" WASTE SOME TIME, SO SIMULATED INPUT -/ 
/" DOESN'T RUN TOO FAR AHEAD OF REALTIME CLOCK 



END COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT; 
#20, STATEMENT #32, NEAR 'COMPUTECONTROLCURRENT • , MISMATCHED IDENTIFIER AT END OF BLOCK 



ERROR #93, STATEMENT #32, MISSING 'DC FOR 'END', 'END' IGNORED 
END COMPU TE$ CONTROLS CUR REN T$MODULE ; 
KJCK ERROR #172, NEAR 'WRAPUP', INVALID LABEL: UNDEFINED 
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seeking the cause, one might notice that there seems to be no statement 17; this 
actually is true, since the semicolon after the THEN in statement 16 produces a null 
statement. Statement 16 as written is not incorrect; it simply never does anything. 
Statements 1 8-20 are also correct; statement 1 9 would be carried out uncondition- 
ally. Statement 21, therefore, is in fact the first one that is syntactically wrong. Bear 
in mind that statement 21 containing the DO is ignored. 

The next diagnostic message is even farther from the source of the trouble, 
which is the missing EXTERNAL attribute on statement 6. The assertion that 
WRAPUP is undeclared relates to this procedure. 

The message after statement 29 is caused by the missing semicolon. Note again 
that, because of this error, what should have been a separate statement on the next 
line is also ignored. 

The error message after statement 32 tells us that the END statement does not 
match a DO having the label given. The problem has to do with the DO statements 
in 21 and 29 that were ignored because of other errors. Eventually, if not sooner, 
we will also notice there is a missing END after statement 22. 

The last two error messages give us further reports of things we already knew. 

These are all the syntactic errors in this program but they are not the only 
serious typographical errors. Observe that statement 27 covers four lines! The prob- 
lem is the missing */ at the end of the first line, which caused the next three state- 
ments to be treated as part of the comment. This also means that the missing semi- 
colon in the second line of the statement could not be detected. 

We now correct these errors and recompile, leading to the program shown in 
Fig. 9.8. The compiler reports no program errors and yet there is one rather serious 
error, which careful reading should reveal. Can you find it? 

This module was linked with the other four, without recompiling the others. The 
output module from linkage was located and the program was run. It went into an 
infinite loop and produced no output. At this stage we must engage in detective 
work to establish what happened. There are software tools for trying to track down 
the trouble, but before using them it usually pays to think about the symptoms a bit. 
In this case it would be reasonable to ask something like "What is the main differ- 
ence between this program and the one that ran correctly before?" The answer is 
the reversal of the condition in line 15 of Fig. 9.8. If we look at this section of the 
program, we will now see that the END statement in line 22, which was missing in 
the earlier version, has been misplaced; lines 21 and 22 should be reversed. The 
fact that the program as shown here has incorrect indentation is not a syntactic 
error, since the compiler derives no meaning from indentation. 

This illustrates the principle that the correction of one error can frequently be 
the cause of others. 

THE tlBUG CONTROL 

This error was corrected and the LINK and LOCATE operations repeated, after 
which the program produced answers, but now the answers are very much too large. 
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/" NUMERICAL CONTROL PROGRAM: MODULE TO COMPUTE CURRENT 

/" 

/" CHECKOUT VERSION 2 

/" THUS VERSION CONTAINS A NUMBER OF DELIBERATE ERRORS 

/:: 

/" 

/:::: :c ic !C :::::::::::::::: :c ::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::!::::: X :c i: :c :!:!!!:::::: :c :::::: :c :::::::::::::: :: !i 



"/ 
"'/ 
«/ 
"/ 
"/ 



1 




2 




3 




1* 


1 


5 




6 


\ 


7 


I 


8 


1 


9 


2 


10 


1 


11 


2 


1 2 


2 


13 


2 




2 


15 


2 


16 


2 


17 


3 


18 


3 


19 


2 


20 


3 


21 


3 


22 


3 


23 


2 


2^ 


2 


25 


2 


26 


2 


27 


2 


28 


2 


29 


2 



COMPUTE $CONTROL$CURRENT$MODULE : 
DO; 

declare input$2(200) address external; 
declare output$a(250) byte external; 
declare output$b(250) address external; 
declare (index$2, outdex) address external; 
declare wrapup label external; 

declare ctime$zero$tenths, position$zero, feed$rate) address external; 

time$in$tenths$procedure: 

procedure address external; 
end time$ln$tenths$procedure; 

compute$control$current: 
procedure public; 

DECLARE CPRESENTSPOSITION, DESIRE0$P0SITI0N, CURRENT) ADDRESS; 
DECLARE P0SITI0N$C0EFFICIENT ADDRESS DATAC3); 
DECLARE ELAPSED$TIME ADDRESS; 
DECLARE TIME$INDEX BYTE; 

/" SIMULATE INPUT OF TOOL POSITION "/ 

IF INPUT$2CINDEX$2) r OFFH THEN /« SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT =«/ 
DO; 

GO TO WRAPUP; 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 

PRESENT$POSITION = I NPUT$ 2 C I NDEX$ 2) ; 
INDEX$2 = INDEX$2 + 1; 

END; 

ELAPSED$TIME = T I ME $ I N $ TENTHS $ PROC EDURE - T I ME $ Z ERO$ TENTHS ; 

DESIRED$POSITION = POS I T I ON $ Z ERO + FEED$RATE - E L A PS ED$ T I ME ; 

CURRENT = POSITION$COEFFICIENT - ( DES I RED$ POS I T I ON - PRESENTS POS I T ION) ; 

OUTPUT$ACOUTDEX) =1; /== IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS CURRENT «/ 

OUTPUT$BCOUTDEX) = CURRENT; 

OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1; 

OUTPUT$ACOUTDEX) =2; /« IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS TIME -/ 
^WWOT^BCOUTDEX) = TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE - TIME$ZERO$TENThS; 
OUtttEX = OUTDEX + 1; 



DO TIME$ INDEX = TO 9; 

CALL TIMEC170); 
END; 

END CSWUTEtCOiNTROLS CURRENT; 



/" WASTE SOME TIME, SO SIMULATED INPUT »/ 

/« DOESN'T RUN TOO FAR AHEAD OF REALTIME CLOCK 



36 1 



END COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT$MODULE ; 
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Nothing about the actual ccnnputation was changed, so we have more detective work 
to do. 

This time there are no obvious blunders so it is necessary to find out exactly 
what the program used for data at each stage of the computation of the current. In 
order to do this we recompile this module and the main-program module, in each 
case adding the compiler control DEBUG when the modules are compiled. This 
directs the compiler to place in the object modules information about all the symbols 
and all the lines in each source module. The modules were linked in the usual 
way. In the LOCATE operation, however, we add the diagnostic controls LINES, 
SYMBOLS, and PRINT(:LP:). As a result of these controls, we obtain the listing 
shown in Fig. 9.9 (Here the listing has been put into three columns to save space 
in the book.) This gives us the absolute memory location for each symbol and each 
line in both of these modules. (It does not give the same information for the other 
three modules because when they were compiled the DEBUG control was not used.) 
This says, for instance, looking at the last column, that CURRENT is in absolute 
memory location 431 A and that the object program statements for line 23 in this 
module begin in 390E. 

Now we type in the command: 

OfStJG sFl:9NC4 

The program is loaded but execution does not begin. At this point we can type in 
any of a variety of commands from the repertory of the debug system, which is part 
of the monitor program of the Intellec system. We can ask to see the contents of 
memory locations or of the 8080 machine registers; we can change the contents 
of memory; we can set breakpoints. 

Setting a breakpoint means to direct the program to stop if it ever reaches the 
location specified in the breakpoint command. What we wish to do here is set a 
breakpoint at the location corresponding to the beginning of statement 26 in Fig. 
9.8 and tell the program to begin execution. When this point is reached, all of the 
tables of simulated input should have been set up and the value of current cor- 
responding to the first simulated position should have been computed. We can now 
inspect the actual contents of memory locations corresponding to all the variables 
involved in the computation of CURRENT, see if they are as expected, and check 
that the computation has been done properly. If we wish, we could give any of these 
variables new values and direct the monitor to repeat that part of the program again, 
stopping wherever we might wish. 

In our simulated checkout exercise, we would discover at this point that the 
programmer working on the INTERRUPT$PROCESSOR module changed the 
value of the feedrate to a larger number, which was intended to have four binary 
places. Somehow we didn't get the word! Obviously this is a contrived example, 
but such problems are a major consideration in the management of programming. 
Effective communication between programmers working on different sections of a 
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Fig. 9.9. Ou^t iMt biOGAfi conummd when LINES and SYMIOLS were 
requested. 
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/:: :c :: ::»ic :::::: X :: Si »x^^»K»»:c::i:3i»::::»»KXS«::s:!Xi:»»::»»::i:::K:ix:: :::::: 
/« NUMERICAL CONTROL PROGRAM: MODULE TO COMPUTE CURRENT 
/« 

/» THE FINAL, CORRECT, VERSION 
/" 

/ :: K s: :: :c :c :: ;: ii :c ;: » » ;: :c :< x k » k :: » k k :::: k it sc ;: s » :: k » k x k :c :: » ic i 
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C SC }* !! SS SC i! 3C 3C SC 3! iC ^ 

»/ 
«/ 
"/ 
«/ 



COMPUTE$CONTROL$CURRENT$MODULE : 
DO; 

DECLARE INPUT$2C200) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE OUTPUTSAC250) BYTE EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE OUTPUT$BC250) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECIaRE (INDEX$2, OUTDEX) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE WRAPUP LABEL EXTERNAL; 

DECLARE CTIME$ZER0STENTHS, P0SITI0N$ZER0, FEED$RATE) ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 

T I ME$ I N$ TENTHS $ PROCEDURE : 

PROCEDURE ADDRESS EXTERNAL; 
END TIME$IN$TENTHS$PROCEDURE; 

COMPUTE $CONTROL$CURRENT: 
PROCEDURE PUBLIC; 

DECLARE CPRESENT$POSITION, DE S I R ED$ POS I T I ON , CURRENT) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE POSITION$COEFFICIENT ADDRESS DATAC3); 

DECLARE ELAPSED$TIME ADDRESS; 

DECLARE TIMESINDEX BYTE; 

/" SIMULATE INPUT OF TOOL POSITION "/ 

IF INPUT$2CINDEX$2) <> QFFH THEN /"• SENTINEL: END OF SIMULATED INPUT »/ 
DO; 

PRESENT$pOSITION = INPUT$2C INDEX$2) ; 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 

GO TO WRAPUP; 
END; 

INDEX$2 = INDEX$2 + 1; 

ELAPSED$TIME = T I ME$ I N$TENTHS$PROCEDURE - TIME$ZERO$TENTHS; 
DESIRED$POSITION = POS I T I ON $ZERO + FEED$RATE ELAPSED$ T IME; 
CURRENT = POSITION$COEFFICIENT « CDES I RED$POS I TI ON - PRESENT$POS I TI 0N3; 
OUTPUT$ACOUTDEX) =1; /- IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS CURRENT "/ 

OUTPUT$B(OUTDEX) = CURRENT; 
OUTDEX - OUTDEX + 1; 

OUTPUT$A(OUTDEX) = 2; /" IDENTIFIES COLUMN 2 AS TIME -/ 
OUTPUT$BCOUTDEX) = T I ME$ I N$ TENTHS! PROC EDURE - TIME$ZERO$TENTHS; 

OUTDEX = OUTDEX + 1; 



DO TIME$INDEX = TO 9; 

CALL TIMeC170); 
END; 



/" WASTE SOME TIME, SO SIMULATED INPUT "/ 

/» DOESN'T RUN TOO FAR AHEAD OF REALTIME CLOCK »/ 
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large program is one of the most crucial elements in a successful project and one 
that must be systematized and given the attention that it deserves. 

Coirecting this error leads to the program shown in Fig. 9.10, which runs cor- 
rectly. Or perhaps it would be judicious to say "which — so far as the anthor and 
reviewers can determine — ^runs correctly." 



SUMMARY 



This completes our sketch of the facilities provided by the ISIS system. There are 
other capabilities not discussed in this book and we have made no attempt even to 
cover all of the details of those features that have been discussed. It is hoped that 
this much of an introduction will at least whet the reader's appetite to learn the full 
power of the system and tise ft for faster and more effective program development. 



AnsweRs TO 



Chapter 2 

1. Acceptable: Q, Q13, ENDOFTEXT, END$OF$TEXT, PROeESS$12, 
FIFTY$PERCENT, FIFTY$, DO$CASE. 
Unacceptable: 13Q (does not begin with a letter) 
END-OF-TEXT (hyphens not permitted) 

PROCESS 12 (blank not permitted; PROCESS by itself acceptable) 

'VARIABLE' (quotes not permitted) 

SE(pTION501 (C)3 (parentheses not permitted) 

FIFlV/o (percent sign not permitted) 

50 (does not begin with a letter) 

CASE (reserved word) 

DO CASE (both reserved words; blank not permitted) 

3. 7 and 7Q are equivalent 
7D and 7H are equivalent 

1101$1000$0001B and 1101100000001 would be equivalent if the second number 

werie followed by a 'B' to indicate binary. 

23.Q is not a legal constant: decimal points not permitted 

— 3 is not a legal constant : minus signs not permitted 
2FH and 37Q are equivalent 

BAH and 1 86D would be equivalent if the first number were written OBAH, with the 
required leading digit. 
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39Q and 390 are equivalent — that's the letter "oh" in the second one, although it's 
very difficult to tell with the typeface used. That's why the Q form is provided for 
octd. 

19 and 13H are equivalent. 

5. 469 could not be the value of a BYTE variable, which can hold a number no larger 
than 255. 

6. 212 could be the value of an ADDRESS variable; the high-order eight bits would 
be zeros. 

7. No problem. Describing a variable as being of type "ADDRESS" means simply that 
It contains 16 bits. This terminology relates to the number of bits required to rep- 
resent an address in the Intel 8080 architecture, but the contents of an ADDRESS 
variable does not depend on the memory configuration of a particular system. 

8. 46.7 is illegal because of the decimal point 
—12 is illegal because of the minus sign 
65547 is too large 

46P is illegal because the P is not permitted 

123 HEX is illegal because the EX is not permitted 

9. a) Legal 



d) Illegal because of the decimal point in the constant 

e) Legal 

f ) Illegal because of the two asterisks; there is no exponentiation in PL/M. 

g) Legal 

11. a) 47 

b) 4; result cannot be contained in the eight bits of a BYTE variable. 

c) 260 

d) Zero, perhaps; the product exceeds 16 bits, and the result is not guaranteed. 

e) 1 

f) 12 to all three 

g) Zero; 1 bit is shifted out of range of BYTE variable. 

h) 256 

i) 41 

i) 41 

13. a) Equivalent 

b) Not equivalent; without parentheses, multiplication is done before addition. 

c) Not equivalent; 12X is not a legal identifier, and there is no implied multiplica- 
tion in PL/M. 

d) Not equivalent: X * 12 calls for a multiplication, whereas XI 2 is an identifier. 

e) Equivalent, since operations at same hierarchy level are carried out from left to 

right in absence of parentheses. Not equivalent if carried out from right to left. 

f) Equivalent mathematically, for operations on real numbers of unlimited preci- 
sion, but two considerations could make them not equivalent in a computer deal- 
ing with integers of finite length: doing the addition before the division could 



b) 
c) 



Legal 
Legal 
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cause loss of significance if the sum exceeds number capacity; if both numbers 
are odd, doing the addition first will lead to a result one larger than if the divi- 
sions are i 



15. a) INITIAL$PRESSURE = 0; 



b) B 



A + Itj 

c) ITERATIONS = ITERATIONS + 1; 

d) XSOUARED = X * X; 

e) MEAN$TEMP = iltMP$l ♦ TEMP$2 + TEMP$3) / 3; 

f) DIGITll s tM«{INPORT$l, 4); 

g) Y = i / iCS + C); 

h) NEXT$DIilT = MtUC » BASE; 

i) HALF$VALit * SiRCVALUE, 1 ) ; 
j) ROUNDED$HALF$VftLUE = SHR(VALUE+1, 1) 
k) TOT ALU, ri'Tittl = if 



17. a) 

b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



19. Yes. 



Chapter i 



I = 



b) 



OlOOOOOlB 
10 010 OS 
ICOOIOIOB 
lllllOllB 
OUlOOlli 



AGE >= 18 THEN 

LEGAL$ADULT = LEGAL$ADULT + 1; 



SIZE$A > 800 THEN 
BIG = BIG ♦ 1,- 



El-SE 

LITTLE = LITTLE + Ij 

C) l(= VAR$1 > VAR$2 THEN 
TEMPORARY = VAR$1; 
E(-SE 

TEMPORARY = VAR$2; 



J 
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d) IF HOURS$WORKED <> 40 THEN 

NON$STANDARD = 1; 

e) IF (DIGIT >= 30H) AND CDIGIT <= 39H) THEN 

GOOD r 1; 
ELSE 

GOOD = 0; 



3. IF CGRADE$1 + GRADE$2 + GRADES3) / 3 >= 65 THEN 
PASS r 1; 
ELSE 

PASS = 0; 



5. Mi thi^e vemons place the larger of A add B in BIG. 



8. No. In the second version, the ELSE clause is invoked only if A = B and C = D 
but E^F, whereas in the first version the ELSE clause is invoked if any of the 
three tests fails. Compare with the examples in Exercise 9. 



10. IF ANNUAL$EARNINGS <= 2000 THEN 
TAX - 0; 

ELSE IF ANNUAL$EARNiNGS <r 5000 THEN 

TAX = 2 » CANNUAL$EARNINGS - 2000) / 100; 
ELSE 

TAX = 60 + 5 « CANN UAL $ EARNINGS - 5000) / 100; 



12. Send the squares of the integers from 12 down to 1, in succession, to output port 1. 



14. OlCLAfre CCOUNT, N) BYTE; 

COUNT = 0; 

DO WHILE COUNT < 60; 
0UTPUTC16) = COUNT; 
N = 

DO WHILE N < 50; 

CALL TIMEC200); 

N = N + 1; 
END; 

COUNT r COUNT + 1; 
END; 



17. IF N <= 3 THEN 
DO CASE N; 
P = 1; 
p — X . 

P = C3»XKX - 1) / 2; 

P = C5»X»XKX - 3»X) / 2; 

END; 
ELSE 

P 0; 
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19. DECLARE ( I , N) BYTE; 
DECLARE SUM ADDRESS; 

I, SUM = 0; 

DO WHILE I < 100; 

SUM = SUM + INPUTCl); 

N = 0; 

DO WHILE N < 5; 

CALL TIMEC2D0>; 
N = N + 1; 
fND; 

I + 1; 



END 
OUTI'UTCtJ 



Chapter 
1. a) 

b) E 
c) 



SUM / 100; 



4 



C s (mn * BC2)) / BC3); 
C16), BCU), Btl83, BC19) = 0; 



HP BC9) 9^ TEST THEN 

Bt9) s CBC85 + BCIO)) / 2; 

d) [jo I = TO LAST(B); 

BCD = BCO + 1; 

^ND; 



a) This 

b) No 



3. a) This is the FORTRAN format. Must use TO and BY. 

negative numbers in PL/M; cannot decrement the index. Can be done with a 



DO-WHILE loop, 
c) Cannot combine the iterative DO with a DO-WHILE. 



5. Send the odd M^iscs from 1 to IS to output port 1 and their squares to output 
port 2. 



7. Yes, and the ati^Sii «f the «Mf elements is carried out in the same order. 



9. DO I = TO 48; 

pxcn = X<I+l> - XCO; 

END 



11. DECLARE (COUNT, N) BYTE; 

DO COUNT = TO 59; 

OUTPUTClS) = COUNT; 
PO N = TO 

CALL TIMEC200); 
ND; 

END 
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14. DECLARE SAMPLE(IOO) BYTE; 
DECLARE CI, ND BYTE; 

DO I = TO 99; 

SAMPLECI) = INPUTC8); 

DO N = TO 4; 

CALL TIMEC200); 

END; 
END; 



19. a) No error. 

b) Not possible to factor out the array declaration. 

c) No error. 



Chapter 5 



1. RATE$1 = 12; 

RATE$2 = INPUTC2lt); 
RATE$3 - SHRC INPUTC25), 4); 
RATE$lt = INPUT(26) AND OFH; 
CALL MEAN$PR0CEDURE$1; 

3. MAX3: 

PROCEDURE CARG$1, ARG$2, ARG$3) ADDRESS; 

DECLARE CARG$1, ARG$2, ARG$3, TEMP) ADDRESS; 

IF ARG$1 > ARG$2 THEN 

TEMP = ARG$1; 
ELSE 

TEMP = ARG$2; 
IF TEMP < ARG$3 THEN 

TEMP = ARG$3; 
RETURN TEMP; 
em MAX3; 

5. SUMSQ3 : 

PROGEOURE CAl, A2, A3) ADDRESS; 
DECtARE CAl, A2, A3) BYTE; 

SETMN A1»A1 + A2KA2 + A3»A3; 

END SUMSQ3; 



7. IF X$IN < XCO) OR X$IN > XCLASTCX)) THEN 

DO; 

OUT$OF$RANGE = 0; 
RETURN; 
END; 



10. With RANDOM$NUMBER declared in RANDOM$PROC, there would be no way 
to conununicate the seed (the starting number to the procedure) except to make it 
an argument One would then need to determine whether it is legal for a RETURN 
statement to give a value to an argument; if not, the RETURN would have to name 
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a second variable, and then the calling propatH would have to transfec the new 
value to RANDOM$NUMBER. 
12. No, because none of the procedures call each other. All ol them, of course, must 
precede the owia papram. 

Chapter 6 

1. a) The base must be an ADDRESS variable. 

b) The word BASED must immediately follow the name of the based variable. 

c) Same comment as (b); use two declarations. (It is legal for two variables to 
have the same base.) 

d) No type given for the based variable. 

2. a) IaRRAY(O) gives the value of the first element of the array; .ARRAY(O) gives 

the location of the first element of the array. 

b) Give the mean of the first ten elements of SECOND$ARRAY to MEAN$3. 

c) No difference. 

d) Compute the mean of the ten numbers starting with the one in ARRAY{9) and 
continuing with whatever follows. As it happens in the program as written, that 
could be the first nine elements of SECOND$ARRAY, but we are given no 
guarantees about how the compiler will allocate storage with the statements as 
written. 

4. It would make no difference whatever; no storage is allocated to a based variable. 

5. No good. An INITIAL value is given to a variable only when it is loaded into RAM. 
The program would work correctly for the first invocation, but thereafter the 
starting value of TEMP would be what the previous invocation left there. 

12. Chaos! The first two arguments, which should have been location references, would 
instead send values. The procedure would take its arguments from the locations cor- 
responding to those values. Worse, the third argument is a location reference, which 
would probably be some large number, leading to a long loop in executing the 
procedure. 



Chapter 

1. The 

75 

2, The! 
83. 

4. Thd 



inclusive extent is statements 69-192. The exclusive extent is statements 69— 
^d 184-192. 

incJartW! rtiCBt ttateaients 76-151. The excinsive extent is statements 76- 



tKe 



is 

6. The! 



scope of the variable I declared in statement 7 is statements 60-73, the main 
program, since the scope of this variable is interrupted by the variable of the same 
name declared in statement 33. (This was not intentional!) The scope of MEAN$1 
entire prograM. 

scope is the entire prog^ti. 
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Actual parameter, 101, 103, 
1C 8 

Addition, 12, 13, 15 
ADDRESS, 12, 103, 12^ 
Address sorting, 139 
ADDRESS variable, 4, 16, 19, 

30, 64, 69, 99, 113, 234 
Allocation of storage, 127, 

130 

Amerioan National Standard 
for Information Inter- 
change, 71, 72, 126, 142 
AND, 2, 5, 12, 16, 17 
Apostrophe , 9 
Argument, of procedure, 41 
Arithmetic expression, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 30, 37 
opeifator, 12, 17, 18, 37 
Array , 63-91 , 130 
ASCII, 71, 72, 126, 142 
Assignment statement, 4, 5, 
13, 19, 20, 30, 32, 36, 
113 

multiple, 20 



Asterisk, 9, 12, 76, 134 
AT, 12, 124, 198, 227 
Automobile engine speed 
exercise, 219 

Base, 123, 124 
BASED, 12, 123, 124 
Based variable, 123-165 
Basic statement, 36, 40, 46 
Binary number, 11, 45, 146 
Blank, 9, 10, 14, 70, 161 
Blank line, 4 
Blanks in text, example, 

130-133 
Block structure, 167-178 
Body, of procedure, 98 
Bound expression, 67 
Braille printing exercise, 

95, 96 
Breakpoint, 244 
BY, 12 

BYTE, 12, 16, 103 
BYTE variable, 4, 11, 12, 19, 
30, 64, 69 
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CALL, 12, 41, 82, 97, 98, 

101, 103 
Call-by-value, 102, 127 
Carriage return, 126, 128, 

135 
CASE, 12 

Character set, RL/M, 9, 10, 
72 

Checkout, program, 168, 

239-247 
Chess exercise, 95 
Clock, 193-205, 211, 216 
CLOSE, 222 

Coercion, BYTE/ ADDRESS , 19, 
20 

CoLon, 9, 24, 98 
Comma, 101, 126 
Command tail, 202 
Comment , 3, 21 , 133 
Compiler, 6, 42, 50, 115, 

167, 200, 207, 223, 226, 
234, 239, 242 

Conditional , 35 , 36 
Console, of Microcomputer 

Development System, 156, 

21 3 

Constant, 11, 30 
Constant list , 126 
COPY, 222, 223 
Correctness of programs, 7, 

168, 239-247 
Critical region, 200 

CRT, Intellec, 73, 195-205, 
222 

Cube root example, 60, 122 

DATA, 12, 65, 227 

DEBUG control, 238, 242, 244 

Debugging, program, 168, 

239-247 
Decimal digit, 9, 10 
Decimal number, 11, 45, 146 
Decimal point, 9, 125 
Declaration, 4, 6, 24, 25, 

64, 98, 170, 176, 178, 

227 

factored, 24, 25, 64 

label, 176, 227 
DECLARE, 4, 6, 12, 24, 25, 

64, 105, 225 
DELETE, 223 



Diagnostic, compiler, 239-242 
Digit, 4, 9, 10 
DIR, 223 

Direct memory access, 219, 
238 

DISABLE, 12, 194, 196, 200, 
202 

Diskette, 142, 150, 211, 222 
Division, 12, 13, 14, 15, 28, 

43, 44, 234 
DO, 3, 12, 24, 43, 51, 56, 67 
DO block, 3, 4, 35, 38, 40, 

48, 98, 167, 225 
DO CASE, 48, 60, 180 
DO WHILE, 39-42, 112 
Dollar sign, 4, 9, 10, 11 
Dot, 125 

DOUBLE procedure, 99 

EJECT control , 116 
ELSE, 12, 36, 47 
EMABLE, 12, 194, 195, 202, 
217 

Encryption example, 69-72, 

108, 109 
END, 3, 6, 12, 24, 43, 51, 

56, 98, 167 
EOF, 12 

Equal sign, 9, 37 

Error detection, 152, 239-242 

Exchange sorting, 73, 139 

Exclusive extent, 168-178 
of label , 173-1 78 
of variable, 168-173 

Exclusive OR, 17, 26 

Executable statement, 98, 168 

EXIT, 84, 217 

Explicit label declaration, 

176, 227 
Expression, 5, 19, 36, 40, 
41, 46, 64 
arithmetic, 15, 17, 18, 19, 

30, 37 
logical, 17, 18 
subscript, 64 
Extension, of file, 222 
Extent, 168-178 
exclusive, 168 
inclusive, 168 
of label , 173-1 78 
of variable, 168-173 
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EXTERNAL, 12, 176, 226, 227, 
234, 237 

Factored declaration, 21, 25, 



64, 



112 



Factorial computation exam- 
ple, 206, 207 

File, 221-224 

File name, 222 

First differences exercise, 
93 ' 

Flag, 82, 90, 139 
FOREVER, 50 

Formal parameter, 100, 101, 

103, 105 
Fractional number, 11, 44 
Furnace control case study, 

20-28, 49-56, 115-121 

Global variable, 105, 225 
GO, 12 

GO TO, 173-177, 185, 211, 217 

GOTO, 12 

HALT, 12 

Hexadecimal number, 11, 142, 
146 

Identifier, 4, 10, 28 
IF, 12, 35-40 

Imbedded assignment state- 
ment, 115 
Implicit dimensioning, 70 
Implicit label declaration, 
176 

INCLUDE control , 142 
Inclusive extent, 168-178 
of label , 173-178 
of va|riable, 168-173 
Indentation, 4, 36, 37, 176, 
242 

Index expression, 57 
Indexing case study, 150-162, 

178^189 
Indirect recursion, 208 
INITIAL, 12, 65, 227 
INPUT, 3, 5, a5* W1 
INSITE, 97 

Integer, 11, 13, 27, 43 
Intel 81O8O, 6, 194, 200, 205, 
237 



Intel Software Index and Tech- 
nology Exchange (INSITE), 
97 

Intel Systems Implementation 
Supervisor (ISIS), 84, 
150, 152, 195, 207, 217, 

221-247 

Intellec Microcomputer Devel- 
opment System, 6, 56, 82, 
122, 194, 211, 222 

Interpolation example, 74-78, 
107, 108, 116 

INTERRUPT, 12, 194, 227 

Interrupt, mask, 195 
procedure, 194 
processing, 193-219 

Invocation, of procedure, 97, 
103 

ISlS, 84, 150, 152, 195, 207, 

217, 221-247 
Iterative DO, 66, 67 

Justified typing exercise, 
165 

Key, 73, 79 

Label, 24, 56, 168-178, 225, 

227 
LABEL, 12 

Label declaration, 176, 178, 

227 

LAST procedure, 68 
Least significant bit, 38 
Legendre Polynomial example, 
60 

LENGTH procedure, 68, 69 
Letter, 4, 9, 10 
LIB command , 239 
Library, PL/M-80, 234, 237, 
239 

Line feed, 126, 128 
Line printer, 222 
LINES, 244 

LINK command , 223, 234 
Listing, source program, 7, 

239, 241 
LITERALLY, 12, 50, 68, 170 
Local variable, 104, 105 
LOCATE command, 207, 223, 

234, 237, 238 
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Location reference, 125, 126, 
132 

Logical expression, 17, 18 

operator, 5, 16-18, 37 
Loop, 39 

Lower-case letter, 9, 10 

Machine language, 6, 8, ^41, 

200 
Macro, 170 

Main program module, 225 
Major key, 88 

Matrix transposition exer- 
cise, 95 

Mean of array values example, 
65-69, 127-130, 138-141 

Mean of values procedure, 
example, 99-104 

Median of array values exam- 
ple, 138-U1 

Member identifier, 78 

Memory, address, 125 
contents, 124 
location, 124, 132, 139 

Microcomputer, 1, 6, 194, 
200, 205, 237 

Minor key, 90 

MINUS, 12 

Minus sign, 9, 12, 14 
MOD, 12, 14, 15, 142 
Modularization of programs, 

225, 226 
Module, 98, 168, 225 
Module level, 98, 104, 225 
Monitor, 244 

Moving average example, 128, 
129 

Multiple assignment state- 
ment, 20 

Multiplication, 12, 13, 15, 
60, 77, 115, 234 

Multiplication drill exer- 
cise, 122 

Music synthesizer exercise, 
95 

Negative number, 11, 27, 112 
Nested IF statement, 46-48 
Nested procedure, 186 
Nesting level indicator, 7, 
42 



Mewton-Raphson method, 43» 

104 

NOINTVECTOR, 198 

NOT, 12, 16, 17 

Null line, 135 

Null statement, 48, 242 

Number, binary, 11, 45, 146 
decimal, 11, 45, 146 
fractional, 11, 44 
hexadecimal , 11, 142 , 146 
negative, 11, 27, 112 
octal, 11, 146 
statement, 7, 82 

Numerically controlled ma- 
chine tool case study, 
208-218, 224-247 

NUMIN procedure, 82, 146-149 

NUMOUT procedure, 82, 84, 
105, 128, 141-145 

Object program, 6, 64, 221, 

234, 239 
Octal number , 11, 146 
One's complement operation, 

16 

OPEN procedure, 152, 211, 

222, 237 
Operator, arithmetic, 12, 17, 
■ 18, 37 

logical, 5, 16-18, 37 

precedence of, 15, 17, 37 

rel ational , 37 

unary, 14, 16 
OR, 12, 16, 17 
Outer level of module, 168 

Paper tape, punch, 222 

reader , 222 
Paper tape reading exercise, 
21 9 

Parameter, procedure, 100-108 
actual, 101, 103, 108 
formal, 100, 101, 103, 105 
passing, 102, 107 
SUBMIT, 223 
Parentheses, 5, 9, 15, 16, 

17, 25, 26, 37, 41, 101, 
125 

Partially qualified location 

reference, 125 
Period, 9, 125 
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PLM80.I,IB, 237 
PL/M, ' , 9, ^1 , 115, 167 
PL/M-80, 2, 6, 115, 223, 234 
PLUS, 12 

Plus sign, 9, 12 
Port, input or otttput , 5, 18, 
195 

Portable program, 115 
Preamble, 21 

Precedence of operators, 15, 
17, 37 

Priority interrupt, 194, 213 
Procedure, 41, fT^^IIS, 178, 

186 

typed, 103, 105 
PROCEDURE, 12, 98, 167, 225 
Progran, 3, 6, 167 

deve].opment , 150, 152, 163 
organization, 167 
under'stand ab il it y , 6, 25, 
36, 51, 98, 105, 168, 
175, 185 
Pseudocode, 152, 156, 186, 

187, 195, 196, 210 
PUBLIC 12, 176, 226, 227, 
23jt 

Qualified location reference, 
125 

Quotation mark, 72, 126 
RAM, 65, 238 

Ramp function example, 40-42 
Random number example, 
113-115 

READ, 82, 206, 237 
Real-time clock, 193-205, 

21!1, 216 
RecordL 73 

Recursive procedure, 206-208 
Reentrfency, 205-208 
REENTrIiNT, 12, 205-208, 227 

Relational operator, 37 
Relocatable program, 234 
Remainder, 13* 142 
RENAME, 223 

Reserved word, 12, 81-84 
RETURN. 12, 103, 108, 114, 

138, 194 
ROM, 65, 238 
Rounding, 43, 77 



Scalar product exercise, 93 
Scope, of label, 173-178 

of variable, 105, 167-173 
Semicolon, 9, 36, 38, 48, 242 
Sentinel, 173, 211 
Shift operation, 18, 19, 28, 
44 

SHL, 18, 19 
SHR, 18, 19 

Simultaneous equations 

example , 111, 112 
SIZE procedure, 69 
Slash, 9, 12, 134 
Sorting example, 73, 74, 

78-80, 84-91, 139, 

168-170, 174, 175 
Source program, 6, 221, 234 
Source program listing, 7, 

239, 241 
Square root example, 43, 

44,104-107, 173, 174 
STACKSIZE, 207 
Start expression, 67 
State transition table, 134, 

186 

Statement, 4, 36 

grouping, 38 

number, 7, 82 
Step expression, 67 
Stopwatch exercise, 219 
String, 12, 81, 126 
Structure, 78-91, 126 
STRUCTURE, 12 
Structure member, 78 
Structured programming, 175, 
176 

SUBMIT, 223, 224 
Subscript, 64, 130 

expression, 64 
Subscripted variable, 63, 

108, 124, 130 
Subtraction, 12, 13, 15 
SYMBOLS, 244 

Syntax, program, 7, 51, 239 
SYSTEM. LIB, 237 

Teletypwriter , 222 
Text editor, 224 
THEN, 12, 35, 242 

Thermocouple, 75 
Thumbwheel, 20, 49 
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TIME procedure, ^11 
TO, 12 

Top-down program development, 

150, 152 
Transfer of control, 173-178, 

185 

Trapezoidal rule exercise, 93 
Triangular matrix example, 

107-113 
Typed procedure, 103, 105, 

109 

Unary minus , 14 , 15 



Under standabil ity , program, 
6, 25, 36, 51, 98, 105, 
168, 175, 185 
Unit, 38, 40, 48, 168 
Upper-case letter, 9, 10 

Variable, 4, 19, 167 
Variable name, 10 

WHILE, 12 

WRITE, 82, 128, 206, 237 
XOR, 12, 16, 17, 95 



